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A WELL EQUIPPED MANUFACTURER. 


The world of today is a world of specialists. Educa- 
tion and progress have tended more and more toward 
specialization for many years. 
advantages of specialization, among them. its tendency 
to higher development along all lines, there are often 
Too much concentration upon one phase 


Coneeding the many 


disadvantages. 
often makes impossible the clear, broad vision necessary 
ably to direct the executive duties that come to the 
president of an important unit in a great industry. 
Lord Kitchener is criticized for excess 
of concentration shown in a lack of abil- 
ity to delegate a part of his work to 
others. So in the lumber industry is 
often found the head of a large manu- 
facturing concern whose ability to meet 
and overcome obstacles in logging his 
timber is unquestioned and whose mind 
is devoted to solving questions of eco- 
nomically sawing and handling lumber— 
he is a genius at lowering the cost of 
the product loaded on the cars—but this 
man at the head of a manufacturing 
concern may be.a failure if his aptitude 
at specializing prevents his realizing, for 
example, the importance of the selling 
end of the business. He may be able to 
save 50 cents a thousand on the cost of 
manufacturing his lumber and lose $2 a 
thousand because of loose selling methods 
or his failure to cater to the wishes of 
the buyer. Many lumber manufacturers, 
absorbed in their own vocation, have lit- 
tle or no knowledge of the retail lumber 
dealer’s business, requirements or trou- 
bles. To be sure, some manufacturers 
specialize in products that are not suit- 
able for retail distribution, but many 
that do expect to market much of their 
output to the dealer think of him only 
as a persistent necessity that always 
wants something that they may not have. 

The retail lumberman handles a varied 
assortment of lumber products which, if 
he be a small dealer operating one yard, 
he must necessarily buy in small quan- 
tities, and it is surely refreshing for him 
to find a manufacturer who understands 
the retail business, who knows what the 
dealer wants and why he wants it. If 
this manufacturer has the proper facil- 
ities and the right kind of timber from 
which to manufacture the different 
items, and furthermore makes it a busi- 
ess to cater exclusively to the business 
of the retailer, he is indeed fortunate 
and more apt to build up a successful 
business than the highly specialized tech- 
nical manufacturer, for the reason that he can hire good 
‘echnical men to direct the operation of his plant. 

A young man who is meeting with success as the head 
of a large Pacific coast lumber manufacturing company 
and who is a general business man rather than a spe- 

ialist is Beach Woodruff Maguire, of Rockford, Il. 

Mr. Maguire is 35 years old and president of the 
Yhree Lakes Lumber Company, of Three Lakes, Wash. 
‘fe was born at Rockford, Ill., his present home, August 
“5, 1880. As a boy he received his education in the 
ublie schools of Rockford and later attended the 
University of Wisconsin, from which he was graduated 
in 1903. He is the third generation to be engaged in 
the lumber business. His father and grandfather re- 


ailed lumber at Rockford for many years and 


later became interested in manufacturing operations. 
B. W. Maguire’s first experience in the lumber business 





was in its retait end, and several years after graduation 
from the university he spent in this business, associated 
with his father. At the present time, although not 
actively engaged in the retail end of the business, he 
still makes his home in Rockford, where he has real 
estate and other interests and is keenly and actively 
alive to the problems and interests of the retail lum- 
bermen, 

The Three Lakes Lumber Company, of which he is at 
the head, manufactures fir, cedar and hemlock lumber 


and has a large output of red cedar shingles. This com- 





BEACH WOODRUFF 
A Manufacturer Well Versed in the Retailer’s Needs. 


MAGUIRE, OF ROCKFORD, ILL. ; 


pany caters almost exclusively to the business of the 
retail yards, and with its varied output of the many 
different items’ needed in a yard it is particularly fitted 
to take care of orders from that source, which it sup- 
plies in constantly increasing volume. 

B. W. Maguire’s father, George W. Maguire, was a 
native of Vermont and went to Rockford, Ill, in 1854. 
He served three enlistments during the Civil War, the 
last as captain of Company C, 146th Illinois Infantry. 
Directly after from the xeorge W. 
Maguire formed a partnership with his father-in-law, 
E. L. Woodruff, and engaged in the retail lumber busi- 
ness. This business was operated under the name of 
Woodruff & Maguire and Maguire & Co. for more than 
forty years. During that time C. 8. La Forge and G. L. 
Woodruff were taken into the firm and 
porated as the Woodruff & Maguire Company. 


returning war 


it was incor- 
That 


company not only operated the retail yard at Rockford 
but engaged also in the 
handling white and norway pine, hemlock, white cedar 


wholesale lumber business, 


shingles, posts and poles. Later this company operated 
a sawmill plant at Three Lakes, Wis. The 
supply of timber for this plant was exhausted in 19$uv0 
and its operation was discontinued. 


available 


A few years before 
manufacturing at Three Lakes, 
Wis., and, looking forward to a continuation of the 
lumber 


the company ceased 
timber in 
Skagit County, Washington, and, with J. D. Day, of 
Rhinelander, Wis., it formed the Day 
Lumber Company, at Big Lake, Wash., 
from the start one of the better known 
of the big enterprises of that kind of 
that section. 

The Woodruff and Maguire interests 


manufacturing business, it bought 


in this company were later disposed of 
to J. C. Wixson and C, C. Bronson, then 
of Rhinelander, Wis., and the Day Lum- 
ber Company, one of the more prominent 
lumber manufacturing concerns of the 
Pacific coast today, is still operated by 
those interests. At that time Woodruff 
& Maguire purchased the Sterling Mill 
A. Marshall, of Sno- 


The company was operating a 


¢ompany from V. 
homish. 
shingle mill on the present site of the 
Lakes Lumber The 
Sterling Mill Company was then reor- 
ganized by the Woodruff & Maguire in- 


Three Company. 


terests under the name of the Three 
Lakes Lumber Company, with E. L. 


Woodruff president, George W. Maguire 
vice president, C. S. La Forge secretary 
and G. L. Woodruff treasurer. In 1909 
G. L. Woodruff disposed of his interest 
in the company and B. W. Maguire was 
This was B. W. Ma- 
guire’s first official connection with the 
He had 
been engaged in the retail end of the busi- 
ness with Maguire & Co. since 1903, but 
during that time had been in close asso- 
ciation with the operations of the Three 
Lakes plant, and was entirely familiar 
with its affairs. 

In 1911 George W. Maguire died and 
three years later C. E. Guilford left the 
company. The present organization was 
then formed, with B. W. Maguire as presi- 
dent, Adella M. Maguire, his mother, vice 
president, and J. M. Harnett secretary 
and treasurer. During these years the 
company has been developing a large and 
modern plant, the sawmill having been 
built in 1903. The present large shingle 
mill was completed in 1910 and is well 
equipped for turning out the high grade 
west Coast product for which this company has become 
well known. 


made president. 


Three Lakes Lumber Company. 


The active management of the company’s operations 
is in the hands of the secretary-treasurer, J. M. Harnett. 
Mr. Maguire divides his time hetween Three Lakes and 
Rockford, visiting the Coast twice a year for periods of 
from two to three months. 

B. W. Maguire married December 28, 1911, Miss Helen 
J. Reber, daughter of Thomas B. Reber, of Rockford, 
Ill., who is engaged in the retail lumber business with 
the Rockford Lumber & Fuel Company. Mr. and Mrs. 
Maguire have one daughter, Lydia Adele, now a little 
more than one year old. 

In Rockford Mr. Maguire is a well known and highly 
respected citizen and a member of various local organiza 
tions. In religious belief he is a Congregationalist and 


in politics a staunch Republican. 
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THE ONE PANEL DOOR 


— Standardized — 


is another step forward to facilitate the carrying of good selling 
doors in stock by the jobber and dealer, in that z¢# e/yminates the 
accumulation of a mixture of layouts in your warehouses through 
ordering at various times from different manufacturers. 





Until recently every manufacturer of 
Hardwood Doors had his own ideas re- 
garding the proper proportions for width 
of stiles and rails for one panel doors and 
while all possessed points of excellence, 
there was so little difference that users 


the better factories prevailed upon these 
manufacturers to adopt a standard design, 
the suggestion was welcomed by all— 
With the result that now you will not 
be compelled to ask one manufacturer to 
make another’s layout—which ofttimes in 







7 
N 519 
Presents Exact Proportions 
being a photograph of a one panel 





door manufactured by us with 


5 1/ Stiles and 
Top Rail and 
1 ; i 


Bottom Rail 
Cove and Bead Sticking. 





seldom expressed a choice. So, whena the past caused delay and entailed addi- 


number of dealers who buy from all tional expense. 


(over all) 





Our ‘‘All Pine Core’’ Doors speak for themselves and have a host of good friends 
who won't take any others. Let us fill your next order for one panel stock. 








Hardwood Products Company 





Weer acan ao THE WORLD’S LEADING RED GUM DOOR SPECIALISTS. 
Birch, Oak and G all reg 
a ar sizes. ae ere CHICAGO OFFICE: NEW YORK OFFICE; 


Neenah, Wisconsin. 





909 Peoples Gas Bldg., John W. Anderson, Mér. 





‘Finest Maple Flooring” 





adds just that touch of exquisiteness 
demanded by the fastidious. Criti- 
cal inspection of all lumber used 
in its manufacture insures 


Uniform Quality and Big Value 


Dealers who handle “Finest” say 
it sells itself. Write for prices. 


facture 114 Differen; 


A List of Bargains 
for Prompt Shipment : 


& 


ar; N 
Te tin, 
48,000’ 13-16 x 2” Clear Birch Flooring. 


60, ‘000’ 1 3-16 x 2” Clear Maple Flooring. 
12,000’ 13-16 x 2” Clear Birdseye Maple Flooring. 


60, 000" 13-16 x 2” 
65.000’ 3-8 x 2” 


Clear Qtd. White Oak Flooring. 
Clear Beech Flooring. 
Clear Birch Flooring. 
Clear Maple Flooring. 
65, 000’ 3-8 x 1%” Clear Qtd. White Oak Flooring. 
95,000’ 3-8 x 2” Clear Qtd. White Oak Flooring. 
14,000’ 3-8 x1 4 Select Qtd. White Oak Fig. 


3,000’ 3-8 x 2” 
a Select Gta. White Oak Flooring. 
De 
7) 


Beech, Birch and Oe 


9047 Metropolitan Life Bldg., Octavius Leon, Mgr. 
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The Value of Cleanliness Scientifically 
Emphasized. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has long advocated the 
desirability of cleanliness in and about the lumber yard, 
whether of a sawmill or retailer. The fire hazard in- 
volved in having rubbish and lumber odds and ends 
scattered about upon the ground is very considerable 
ond neatness in this regard is also an item that the 
customer does not overlook and that has its due im- 
pression upon him. 

On pages 32 and 33 of this week’s issue this sub- 
ject. is discussed by an expert from a sanitary stand- 
}oint—upon the ground not of the health of human 
heings but of the health of the lumber which is stored 
in the yard. An untidy yard may he a breeding place 
or different kinds of fungi that attack and destroy 
vood; and lumber which should be in a condition of 
heshness from the «saw often® gees. from such yards 
into the building, caryying with it the germs of disease 
ind deeay. 

Complete healthfuluess can not be entirely secured, 
iiowever, merely by the cleaning up of loose rubbish. 

Wooden foundations and wooden stickers must be 
losely watched in this regard. While the article recom- 
inends foundations of other materials than wood a 
‘rush application of creosote to wooden pile founda- 
tions would probably be sufficient. 

The author, C. J. Humphrey, has made a thorough 
investigation on this subject for the Forest Products 
Laboratory, of which he is pathologist, and speaks 
from the result of his own extended observations. The 
article is illustrated with photographs supplied by the 


author, showing undesirable conditions, also how these ; 


may be and have been remedied in certain instances. 
This is a matter to which particular attention has 





not been given in the past, but it should receive very 
careful consideration hereafter in lumber storage yards, 
especially in those places where lumber remains undis- 
turbed in pile for any considerable length of time. 





How the Affairs of Hoo-Hoo Are 
Progressing. 


After many months of hard work Snark of the Uni 
verse E. D. Tennant has finished his investigation into 
the business affairs of the Concatenated Order of Hoo 
Hoo and has issued a special edition of the Bulletin, 
containing a full report, a synopsis of which is on 
page 52. The investigation showed evident gross mis- 
management, for the officers’ financial statement showed 
that there should have been a balance of $10,384.19 
January 31, 1915, instead of which there was $704.48, 
leaving a deficit of $9,678.71. Of this shortage $5,000 
has been recovered on the former Scrivenoter’s bond. 
The outstanding liabilities on January 31, 1915, were 
$16,017, which have been reduced to approximately 
$9,000. 

Whether Hoo-Hoo lives or dies depends upon the action 
of the next annual meeting, to be held in San Francisco 
September 9-10-11. All loyal Hoo-Hoo should attend 
and participate in these deliberations. Plans are now 
being prepared for presentation at the annual meeting 
and if passed these will enable the incoming Supreme 
Nine to incorporate the order and place it on a sound 
basis, so that the order and not each individual member 
will be liable, as at present. Codperation and support 
by the members will speedily eliminate the indebtedness 
incurred by the former Scrivenoter. The order, accord 





WHAT CAN BE DONE TO PROMOTE THE 
SALE OF FOREST PRODUCTS? 


Now that a national campaign for the promo- 
tion of the use and sale of forest products is 
about to be launched, the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN believes the lumber industry should 
have the benefit of every available idea as to 
how the desired results may be accomplished. 

Many lumbermen, manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retail dealers who have thus far not been 
heard in the councils of the industry in connec- 
tion with the discussion of the proposed national 
advertising and selling campaign undoubtedly 
have really valuable ideas that ought to be con- 
tributed to the general fund of information 
placed at the disposal of those who are engaged 
in trade promotion work, not only on behalf of 
the industry as a whole but on behalf also of the 
various branches of the industry represented by 
several of the leading lumber trade associations. 

In order to stimulate discussion of this sub- 
ject and to bring out the opinion of the trade the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN offers $50 in prizes 
to be paid to lumbermen to contribute sugges- 
tions as to how the sale of forest products may 
be made to show a legitimate increase, based 
upon their increased use by the people. 

Letters submitted: in this prize contest should 
not exceed 500 words in length, should be writ- 
ten, or preferably typewritten, on one side of the 
paper, signed with the writer’s name and address 
and mailed to the UTILIZATION CONTEST 
EDITOR, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Prizes will be awarded as follows: 


For the best letter received......... $25 in cash 
For the second best letter........... $15 in cash 
For the third best letter............ $10 in cash 
For the next best four letters....... $2.50 each 


This contest will close with the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S issue of October 16; conse- 
quently letters submitted must be received in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S office not later 
than October 12. All lumbermen wherever lo- 
cated are invited to participate. The names of 
the judges who will award the prizes will be 
announced in a later issue. 





ing to the last audit, shows that there are 10,248 active 
members, of which 6,082. members have paid dues up 
to September 9, 1915; 2,398 up to September 9, 1914, 
and 1,768 to September 9, 1913. It will therefore be seen 
that notwithstanding the breach of faith of one of 
its officers the organization is still very much alive and 
could speedily be placed on a sound basis. 

Those who believe in Hoo-Hoo and for all it stands 
should make an earnest effort to attend the annual meet 
ing in San Francisco September 9, 
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Lumbermen’s Interests Demand United 
Action on the Rate Reclassification. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has sent out 
to lumber associations—and perhaps to many individ- 
ual lumbermen—an ‘‘order’’ under date of August 2, 
asking replies to a series of seventeen questions re- 
garding the freight classification of forest products. 
Answers are to be made on or before October 15 and 
must be under oath. The full text of the order is 
found in the Washington correspondence on page 45. 

If lumbermen had any doubt as to the close impor- 
tance of this matter, and that the lumber industry 
should stand as a unit in presenting its answer and 
not appear as divided against itself, a careful reading 
of these questions should convince them. 

This query is the second stage in a program that 
has been going on for some months—and in a way 
for years. The railroads some time ago filed new 
lumber classifications, to some of which lumbermen 
strenuously objected. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission disapproved of them, and having satisfied it- 
self that the subject was one of high importance and 
further that unitorm classification should be adopted 
it instructed the railroads to present a new lumber 
classification to be uniformly applied throughout the 
entire country. Comment has been made in recent is- 
sues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as to this matter. 
If new classifications were to be made lumbermen 
should have voice in their framing, and if the classi- 
fication is to be uniform the country over all the lum- 
bermen of the country should be heard. To speak 
with effect they must speak as one interest and not 
as divided. Individual preferences must be abandoned 
and in some way unanimity of action and argument 
must be arrived at. 

Last week the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN stated that 
undoubtedly the lumbermen would be heard; now 
comes verification of that statement in this new order, 
which is directed to the lumbermen instead of to the 
railroads. Turning to the text of the order, examine 
question 4. That drives directly at the practicability 
of any uniform lumber classification. Note how ques- 
tion 10 brings into prominence the proposition to 
make the separation on the basis of grades. The re- 
tail trade will be particularly interested in question 15. 
It is unnecessary to dwell upon these questions, be- 
cause once he looks at them the lumbermen will not 
fail to study all of them with care. 

Many members of the trade have tried to ignore 
this subject. Some of them have thought the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was unduly aroused over the 
importance of the lumber trade giving the  sub- 
ject its immediate and united attention. The justifi- 
cation for what this paper has said is to be found 
largely in this order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and for the rest of the justification the action 
of the lumber trade will be awaited. 

The subject has not been neglected by all lumber- 
men. The National Hardwood Lumber Association 
through its traffic committee has undertaken to or- 
ganize for the presentation of the lumbermen’s case, 
though one danger is that the associations or other 
parties to whom the order of the commission is ad- 
dressed may undertake to answer the inquiries *in- 
dividually before conference has enabled the trade as 
a whole to agree upon how the questions should be 
answered. It is, however, desired to avoid this mis- 
take. For example, P. E. Gilbert, of the Wisconsin 
Lumber Company, of Chicago, and a member of sev- 
eral lumber associations, including the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association and the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, has made the concrete 
suggestion of organizing a National Lumber Traffic 
Congress. This suggestion will be found on page 31. 

The chairman of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association ’s traffic committee, A. Fletcher Marsh, has 
been in conference with other association officials, 
among them the secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. The latter, R. S. Kellogg, 
of Chicago, after consultation with R. S. Downman, 
president of his association, sent out to the secretaries 
of the affiliated associations the following telegram: 
‘*To prevent individual and sporadic action on lumber 
reclassification as proposed by Central Freight Associa- 
tion a call for a meeting will be issued soon by the 
National for consideration of the whole matter. Ad- 
vance compilation of your local information advisable, 
but Mr. Downman emphasizes danger of individual 
policy or action.’’ Secretary Kellogg followed the 
above telegram with a letter emphasizing importance 
of a general conference being called at the earliest 
possible date. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S interest in this matter 
is its interest in the lumber trade in all its branches. 
and it fears that action may not be so absolutely unan- 
imous as it should be. That fear leads it to emphasize 
the danger of divided action. A call for a meeting 
should be issued to every lumber organization in the 
country—national, State or local—asking it to send dele- 
gafes with power to act and to stay with the conference 
until a conclusion is arrived at and measures are taken 
properly to present the lumbermen’s cause before the 
commission. This call should not appear to be one 
sided or sectional. It should be signed by a sufficient 
number of well known lumbermen in different lines to 
command the respect and confidence of every lumber 
organization and of individual lumbermen everywhere. 

Such a conference might bring into its councils rail- 
road men, but whether it does or not it should not 
adjourn until lumber needs, lumber sentiment and lumber 
arguments are formulated with absolute unanimity; 
otherwise the trade will get nowhere and the railroads 
will have the long end of the lever, 





It is possible that it will be necessary to organize 
along the lines suggested by Mr. Gilbert; money will be 
needed—perhaps $25,000 will not be too much to raise 
—in order properly to present the lumbermen’s case 
before the commission. Something like a permanent 
organization for that purpose may be necessary; but 
the first need is an early meeting representative of every 
interest and section, for the proceeding is one that covers 
the entire country and from the influence of which no 
lumberman will be exempt. 





What Lumbermen May Reasonably Ex- 
pect of Federal Trade Commission. 


On page 29 of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN appears a somewhat notable contribution signed 
‘*Producer,’’ discussing the possibilities of relief 
through the Federal Trade Commission from the ills 
with which the lumber manufacturing industry is at this 
time afflicted. The views there presented are well 
worthy of consideration, although in some respects they 
appear to need qualification. 

It is undoubtedly true that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has no power to modify either existing statutes 
or their construction by the courts, but the exact lim- 
its of its power have not yet been determined. This 
contribution, however, does not appear to give suffi- 
cient consideration to the fact that the courts have thus 
far chiefly used the Sherman law as a weapon with 
very little regard for the fact that it might prove an 
injury to society as well as a defense. In endeavoring 
to secure the benefits of free competition they have not 
given adequate recognition to the evils of competition 
carried to an extreme. A more liberal tendency now 
appears, and it need not be surprising if some judicial 
utterance of the near future may establish tne princi- 
ple that codperation for the control of price upward 
toward the proper level when it is below it, or the 
control of production in order to avoid an unreasonable 
lowering of price, is not a restraint of trade within the 
meaning of the Sherman law. Our contributor recog- 
nizes the necessity of something of this sort in his ref- 
erence to the Australian law that permits business men 
to codperate for the cure of business when it is sick. 
They might easily reach that possibility in the United 
States through a change in public sentiment and through 
more liberal construction of the body of law if, as above 
suggested, this may be possible. If not, the way to 
remedial legislation through Congress is open and the 
commission is authorized to use that route. . 

The Federal Trade Commission, despite its technically 
limited powers which our contributor points out, never- 
theless will be able to be very helpful in this general 
direction. The courts hitherto have been prone to 
condemn all combinations because lacking the expert 
ability nicely to discriminate between acts which might 
be in the best interest of everyone and those which 
might, if not continually supervised, reach an extreme 
of injury to the consuming public. Such continuous 
supervisory power the courts also were not in a condition 
to exercise; but the Federal Trade Commission can do 
that. 

The plan presented to the commission sitting in Chi- 
cago on behalf of the Southern Pine Association sug- 
gested a continuous and automatic plan for the preven- 
tion of overproduction beyond a certain narrow limit, 
and this contributor criticizes this plan as permitting 
prices to fluctuate upward but preventing their fluctu- 
ations downward. Obviously, however, the Federal 
Trade Commission is not under constraint to accept 
any such plan in its entirety. It has it in its power— 
if any such power exists—to limit or modify it and to 
keep it under constant supervision, making such changes 
from time to time as will keep it working within the 
intended limits. 

One point made by the producer in his letter is an im- 
portant one. He suggests that it is dangerous to at- 
tempt to make progress in advance of the development 
of a supporting public sentiment. Before the situation 
can be improved in the lumber industry or in other 
industries where conditions are not healthy the general 
pubiie must be led to realize the fact that the pro- 
duction of any commodity at prices that do not pay the 
cost is, in the long run, a social evil for which the en- 
tire body politic must suffer. It is important to have 
laws that will prevent unduly high prices; but it is 
quite desirable, if they can be secured, to have Govern- 
ment assistance and codperation in preventing unduly 
low ones. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that this 
in time will be satisfactorily worked out and that the 
new Federal Trade Commission will (when it finds it- 
self) be of service in that direction. 

‘*Producer’’ is apparently out of touch with the spirit 
and purposes of the lumber industry in this matter. 
Lumbermen appeared before the commission because 
they were invited so to do. They were desired to speak 
of the needs of the lumber industry because they were 
members of it and presumably knew the facts regard- 
ing it. But the lumbermen are not so ignorant and 
foolish as to go before Congress asking for special laws 
to heal their particular ills. 

They have been invited to make suggestions to the 
commission as to measures of relief. This they will do. 
So far as they determine the commission can reasonably 
and legally help them, that help they will ask. But 
when they suggest remedial legislation by Congress they 
will not do so merely as lumbermen in behalf of their 
particular industry. They will in good faith do so 
as representatives of business of all kinds and all sec- 
tions; for unreasonable restraints of the law apply to 
all. What will make smooth and plain the path to 
general business will give ‘the lumber industry all it 
expects and all for which it will ask, 





Remarkable Statement About the 


Lumber Trade by “‘Holland’’. 


The Wall Street Journal of August 10 had an intvr- 
esting article on business in the United States durin. 
the first year of the war and its condition at the e 
of the year, by its favorite reviewer, ‘‘ Holland.’’ 
this review ‘‘Holland’’ does not neglect the lumber i 
dustry, for he says: 

The lumber industry had been somewhat demoralized. 
the Pacific coast States the lumbermen insist that this 
due to the operation of the new tariff law. Yet it is « 
served that in some of the southern States there is grest 
activity in the lumber industry, and within the past yey 
capital has been found upon a large scale whereby the ric) 
cypress timber resources of the southern swamps can 
utilized. 


The familiarity shown by ‘‘Holland’’ with lumber 
industry conditions and opinion is admirable. It must 
sorrowfully be admitted that the lumber industry has 
been ‘‘somewhat’’ demoralized. It must also be con- 
ceded that many Pacific coast lumbermen think the 
removal of the duty on lumber has had somewhat to do 
with the depression in that particular department of tie 
trade, although they have discovered a number of other 
causes for a regrettable condition. Lumbermen will he 
delighted to be informed that there is great activity in 
some of the southern States. They hope that it will 
become superlative in degree and extend not only to 
the rest of the southern States but all over the country, 
Another gratifying fact according to ‘‘ Holland’? is that 
the rich but undeveloped and unused cypress resources 
of the southern swamps will now be opened up and 
utilized. We have long wondered why capital did not 
interest itself in this promising wood. 





Changed Conditions Account for 


Changes in Lumber Prices. 


A correspondent who expresses doubt as to whether 
the author of the communication that follows ‘‘could tell 
a punk knot from a tree toad’’ sends a letter which 
appeared in the Detroit Free Press of Sunday, August 1, 
and asks the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to answer it. Fol- 
lowing the large type head ‘‘ Attacks Lumber Barons on 
Prices—Mount Pleasant Physician Says Dealers Get 
Most of the Profit,’’ the communication is as follows: 

To the Editor: In your issue is a lament by te lumber 
business, and a complaint against the Governmex. for scll- 
ing lumber too cheaply. Now in the past ten years I have 
been a consumer and a producer of lumber, and from my 
experience I think the lumber dealers, rather the lumber pro- 
ducers, are getting just what they are entitled to. The lum- 
ber business has been made an excuse to rob people of all 
they could get, both in buying and selling. 

I had some nice basswood, first grade, dry, and $18 was 
my best offer. Basswood siding that same day was $45 
per M; one of my basswood would make 2 M feet of siding. 

That firm was making 60 per M net profit on the lumber 
they bought. A few years ago I bought good hemlock bill 
stuff for $15 per M, the lumber producers’ price. They had 
the timber then and have owned or controlled it since. If 
1 M feet of bill stuff could be produced in 1900 for $15, 
why should it be more now? No timber owner has ever done 
anything to a sawlog to make it more valuable, except to 
saw it up into lumber, and the cost of taking a log from 
the tree and delivering it to me in the form of Dill stuff 
is about the same now as it was in 1900. 

Now, then, the lumbermen have entered into all kinds 
of schemes to hold people up, and because the Government 
is trying to help the poor get homes the lumber baron la- 
ments at the lost opportunity to hold us up. 

How many towns in Michigan have the lumber pirates 
put out of business, may I ask? I never heard any regrets 
expressed by them when they did it; why should they 
worry now? CuarLes D. PULLEN, M.D. 

Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 

Possibly the dear doctor was just trying to be funny. 
Then, again, perhaps he is realiy the sort of doctor who 
is performing surgical operations involving the use of 
$500 worth of instruments of the latest pattern at the 
same price that used to prevail when a surgeon’s tools 
consisted of a hack saw and a screw driver, in which 
event of course he will not sympathize with the producer 
who is manufacturing timber that cost him more money 
per thousand than its acre value twenty years ago, who 
perhaps is paying taxes on an assessment valuation con- 
siderably in excess of his asking price for the property 
and who as a consequence feels that he is entitled to a 
little more money for his product than the price that 
prevailed in years gone by when labor and supplies cost 
but a fraction of today’s prices and timber was worth 
almost nothing. 

And as for the doctor’s method of estimating profits, 
it must be extremely interesting when applied to his own 
business. If he so blithely ignores the cost of doing 
business in computing his own percentage of profit, he 
undoubtedly is making 100 percent every time he takes 
an 8-mile drive into the country in his good old one-hoss 
shay and collects $1 cash for his services. ; ; 

It has not occurred to the doctor that the owner of 
timber who perhaps has borrowed money from a bank to 
enable him to be a timber holder ;has to pay interest on 
the money borrowed, and if it happens that he is holding 
timber with his own money feels that he is entitled to 
interest on that money. Nor has it occurred to the 
docter that the State of Michigan has taxed its timbe: 
owners so heavily that in many instances they have been 
forced to rapid cutting in order to evade the burden 01 
excessive taxation. ; 

As to the towns in Michigan that the lumber ‘‘ pirates’ 
have put out of business, where are they? Michigan ha: 
many towns that the lumber industry has put on the 
map, towns that never would have existed but for the 
lumber industry; in fact, whole sections of the State 
have been developed and made what they are today a‘ 
the result of the lumbering operations that have been 
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irried on there, and few citizens of the State could be 
found who would admit that Michigan has cause to be 
shamed of any of those districts where the lumber in- 
ustry waxed and waned. Cities like Bay City and 

aginaw and Alpena, built, so to speak, upon a founda- 

on of sawdust; cities like Cadillac, Muskegon, Grand 
i.apids, Manistee, Ludington and Traverse City, all of 
‘xem sprung from the lumber industry and all of them 
;rosperous, healthy, normal American communities of the 
ort that any State might well be proud of, are ample 
icfutation of this man’s statement. 

The strange thing about it is that such a communica- 
(on should find a prominent place in the columns of a 
Detroit newspaper—a newspaper that has its circulation 
iu a country whose origin and present prosperity are 
tvaceable to lumbering. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
correspondent asks that Dr. Pullen’s letter be answered. 
it needs no answer. Further discussion of it would be a 
waste of time. 





General Improvement in Southern 


Pine Continues and Strengthens. 


As noted elsewhere, the Wall Street Journal’s financial 
and trade reviewer ‘‘Holland’’ stated this week that 
in some southern States the lumber business was ex- 
tremely active. His statement as to the lumber busi- 
uess as a whole did not reflect any special credit on 
his knowledge of the business, but there is such justi- 
fication for the statement in regard to southern pine 
that he may be pardoned some exaggeration. It is 
incorrect to say that the yellow pine business is ex- 
tremely active anywhere or in any special line, but it 
is becoming evident week by week that the corner 
has been turned and that the industry is definitely 
on the upgrade. 

Since the first of the year there has been a material 
advance in prices—an advance that has been realized 
in dollars and cents. This advance has not been steady 
—the movement has been somewhat halting in char- 
acter—but there has been practically no recession. Now 
that the middle of the year has been passed and the 
fall trade is at hand it has been more than ever evi- 
dent that the yellow pine industry is getting its feet 
on solid ground. 

The last two or three weeks have shown a decided 
stiffening in price, accompanying a wider and larger 
demand. While the farming season in the North has 
been delayed, the South has shown such splendid re- 
sults from its agricultural activities that an excellent 
demand for lumber is being shown from its rural. dis- 
tricts and from its villages and cities as well. As 
the harvesting season progresses toward the North, 
and as realization is reached of how fine the crop re- 
turns actually are to be, there is a larger demand not 
only for immediate consumption but for stocking up 
for fall trade. This is one of the reasons for larger 
trade and better prices. Another, most important of 
the influences at work is the unusual demand from 
manufacturing centers, which are showing exceptional 
activity on account of war orders. Factories are being 
enlarged or new plants built and accompanying the 
employment of many thousands of extra men is the 
call for house building. As this special manufacturing 
activity extends it creates activities in other lines 


of business, and so far as lumber is concerned much 
of the benefit accrues to southern pine. Southern 
correspondents state that we can insist with emphasis 
upon the genuineness and permanence of the improve- 
ment in both demand and price. The situation has not 
yet developed into a boom—it would be easy to ex- 
aggerate what has already been accomplished and it 
would be possible to smother the growing trade by an 
over-enthusiastic producing policy—but the tide has 
turned and southern lumber seems to be coming into 
its own again. 





Some Signs that Proved to Be Not 
Profitable. 


The brotherly amity existing between the cement and 
brick industry is well illustrated by the following ar- 
ticle which appeared under the above title in a recent 

issue of the Brick § Clay Record: 

“Pave With Brick” signs are not the only ones_ that 
decorate the public highways. Down at Louisville, Ky., a 
cement road, half a mile long, was built some time last sum- 
mer at the solicitation of the Louisville Automobile Club. 
It was a part of the Bardstown pike, and ran from the city 
limits to Doup’s Point. 

The sand and gravel for the road was donated, and the 
road was built under city supervision, as well as under the 
watchful eye of the inspector of the cement company that 
furnished the cement. . 

When the road was finished a huge sign was erected, stat- 
ing that the road was built by experts, and that a certain 
brand of cement had been used. Within a few months the 
road proved its utter worthlessness. 

Then, according to a petitioner before the Fiscal Court, 
a cement man came along and took down the sign. The pe- 
titioner pleaded for another sign to duplicate the first and 
to be put up by order of the court. He contended that the 
cement companies made capital out of the road so long as 
it looked all right and that taking the sign away when the 
road went to pieces deprived the public of an education it 
deserved to have. 

County Engineer Gaines says that the road can not be 
repaired. 

If besides the above showing there were exhibited the 
recent exposure in the engineering journals of the ex- 
travagant and wasteful misuse of brick paving in the 
State of Florida in recent years the exhibit would be 
more complete. 





LUMBER CONDITIONS BETTER ON 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

Seattle, Wash. August 11—At a well at- 
tended meeting of west Coast manufacturers 
here yesterday the situation from a statistical 
and price standpoint was carefully gone over 
and the consensus was that stocks on hand in 
nearly all items are light, particularly in 6-inch 
stock. Mills reported being oversold on all 
grades and it was believed that the situation 
warranted a general advance of 50 cents to $1 
a thousand. With an improvement in export 
shipping conditions and in coastwise trade, lum- 
ber would be on a normal demand and price 
basis.. The attitude of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission at its lumber hearing here gave encour- 
agement to lumbermen. 











California’s Big Expositions Are 
“Making Good.” 


For over five months California has been holding two 
big expositions, each important in itself and each beau- 
tiful in conception and appearance and notably com- 
plete in detail in most departments. One is locatéd in 
San Francisco, the other in San Diego. Each is draw- 
ing an attendance from every section of the United 
States that is of unprecedented size for enterprises of 
the kind, an attendance that would be heavily increased 
and of more cosmopolitan character but for the adverse 
influence of conditions in Europe. During the present 
summer transcontinental travel to the west Coast is of 
récord breaking proportions; the railroads are taxed 
to their capacity to handle the thousands that take ad- 
vantage of low westbound rates for happily anticipated 
visits to the Pacific coast and its expositions and en- 
joyment of its wonderful cliniate and the magnificent 
scenery afforded by mountain, plain and ocean of the 
western part of the country, and the Panama Canal 
route is contributing its quota. 

Detractors of these big enterprises, as is usual under 
such circumstances, are not wanting. From these oe- 
casionally come statements to the effect that the expo- 
sitions are not successful. The facts do not support 
them. An official statement recently issued by authori- 
ties of the San Diego exposition showed that it had a 
substantial balance on the right side of the ledger, 
indicating a character of exposition that commands 
public commendation. Of more robust effect in refuta- 
tion of the detractor is a statement as of July 31, last, 
issued by the accounting department of the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition at San Francisco, show- 
ing net profits of that fair to date of $390,244 and that 
the net profits of the preceding three weeks were $210,- 
243, or more than the net profits of the previous twenty 
weeks of the exposition, 

The heavy attendance began in the early part of 
June and will continue until late in the year, as the ex- 
position is to remain open until early in December. 
The total attendance at the San Francisco exposition 
from February 20, the day it opened, to July 30, in- 
clusive, was 9,381,082. This is a splendid showing con- 
sidering all factors, especially the fact that the expo- 
sition is held on the Pacific coast, where the population 
is not large. San Francisco is a long way from the 
center of population that afforded a big advantage to 
the world’s fairs held in Chicago and St. Louis. 

The San Francisco exposition represents an invest- 
ment of $17,500,000, all contributed by the people of 
that city and of California; neither it nor the San 
Diego exposition received one dollar of assistance from 
the Federal Government; the great Panama-Pacifie ex- 
position is being conducted most successfully despite 
the influence of an unprecedented upheaval abroad that 
it not conducive to the success of such enterprises. Un- 
der such conditions the figures quoted gain additional 
interest. Great credit is due to the people of California 
and of the Pacific coast for their accomplishments. 
Lumbermen especially are greatly interested in the ex- 
position at San Francisco, which, constructed in large 
measure of lumber, is in itself a comprehensive exhibit 
of forest products. 





REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


Perhaps the outstanding fact in the present general 
lumber situation is the paucity of stocks in the hands 
of consumers and dealers and in fact everywhere ex- 
cept with the producers. It is likely that never be- 
fore in the history of the lumber business have 
stocks been so light with factories of all sorts 
that use lumber as a manufacturing material 
and with the dealers who stand next to the consum- 
ers. This fact is evidenced in many ways. Lumber 
traveling salesmen find no difficulty in selling to their 
usual customers if these customers want lumber, but 
they do find difficulty in swelling an order or in giv- 
ing the customer more than he feels that he will need 
in the immediate future. If he doesn’t need the stock 
ie will not buy it. Hardwood salesmen who visit the 
‘urniture and other factory trade say that stocks are 
‘own to the narrowest daily or weekly requirement. 
'n almost every case price is not a first consideration. 
VYhat lumber is wanted is wanted quick; rush orders 

re the rule, and while the buyers have reasonable 
onsideration for price, concessions will not as a rule 
‘ring an order. They want lumber or do not want 
‘', and that is the controlling fact. 


* * * 


This situation is reflected in offices of mills and 
holesale dealers. Orders are very largely of the rush 
haracter, manifestly to fill some special and imme- 
iate need. It has been so all through the year; it 
vas so last year. An examination of the order files 
* almost any manufacttiring or wholesale lumber in- 
titution proves that ‘the stocks from which consumers’ 
‘eeds must be supplied are light. The so-called whole- 
~ale consumers, the big manufacturers who buy lum- 
er in large lots and ordinarily carry heavy stocks on 
‘and to supply their future requirements, are also run- 
‘ing close to the wind with stocks as light as their 
‘urrent needs will permit. 


* * * 


Exceptions are to be found, of course. Once in a 
vhile there is some forehanded buyer who believes that 
umber is as low as it will ever come, that his needs 
‘re likely to increase in the early future, and there- 
‘ore he buys liberally. Some institutions of this kind 


are carrying full stocks, but their number in compari- 
son with the total number of buyers is insignificant 
and their stocks as compared with the total of the 
country are almost negligible. On the other hand, 
stocks in the hands of producers are large or at least 
of ample size—comparatively few mills have been able 
to keep production below the demand. Exceptions are 
to be found in this department of the business also. 
In some manufacturing districts where their product 
especially appeals to some special line lumber may 
have been moving well and stocks may be within or 
below the standard volume, or special salesmanship 
may have kept individual stocks down; but, as a 
rule, the country over, mill stocks are larger than they 
should be if the present volume of demand were to 
continue. 


* * * 


What is the electric spark that will resolve these two 
conditions into one of prosperity? Is a force to show 
itself that will move the surplus stocks at the mills on 
to the vacant foundations in retail and factory yards? 
Already have been noted some straws of indication of 
a change in business‘conditions. The lumber producing 
industry has seen a slow, uneven increase in the volume 
of inquiry and trade during the last few months. It is 
rather a promise than a performance, but is significant 
nevertheless. The industries of the country outside of 
lumber are bestirring themselves. The first great impetus 
to manufacturing activity was given by war orders. 
Factory after factory, first in the East and then all 
through the northern manufacturing States, have gone 
into this business. The old equipment being inadequate, 
additions have been built, machine equipment has greatly 
increased and new factories by the score have been built 
for this special use. Tens of thousands of men are at 
work today who six months ago were out of a job. 
Wages are being increased and shorter hours are calling 
more men to relief shifts. These men, earning good 
wages—even high wages—will soon be spending money 
freely and their expenditures will go into all channels 
of trade. The effect has already been seen upon the 
lumber business in supplying material .for homes for 
working men in new industrial villages, and in clothing 
trades and in a greater domestic activity in foodstuffs. 


The railroads are still sluggish, but their demands are 
increasing. 
* * * 

Above all is the crop situation. While those who have 
watched the situation in the middle West north of the 
Ohio River and the Arkansas-Texas line, however, may 
be a little skeptical of a final realization of the Govern- 
ment’s boom reports there is no longer any reasonable 
doubt that the crops of the United States will yield a 
greater money return than in probably any other year. 
The only weak point is in cotton, but the prospects now 
are that the carryover of the present crop will not be 
over 2,000,000 bales, as against 8,000,000 from the last 
crop year. Exports and domestic consumption are both 
increasing, while the price, though low, is higher than 
any of the prophets estimated it would be at this time. 
The farmers have been practising economy for a good 
while now, and advices from the agricultural districts 
are that they are taking a new interest in life and in 
spending some of their abundant surplus. A movement 
is under way regardless of war and the rumors of war— 
and perhaps helped by these influences—which if con- 
tinued should soon put the lumber industry in possession 
of a strong demand. 

* cs 

Put the above facts together—ample stocks at the 
mills, extremely light stocks immediately available to 
the consumer, the growing business activity. While there 
are contingencies, while nothing is as yet assured, pros- 
pects all are for an active fall trade; and when it once 
starts it will be extremely active, for the light stocks 
will demand immediate replenishment and it will be very 
difficult to fill orders as fast as they come in. It seems 
to the reviewer, therefore, that conditions auger a good 
fall and winter trade in the lumber business. What will 
happen in the more distant future seems less certain, 
though when the war is over—if ever it come to an 
end—there will be at least a temporary demand from 
abroad that will tax the resources of American lumber- 
men to meet. If Mexican disputes are settled and a 
reasonably stable government is installed in that coun- 
try, or part of it, an enormous amount of yellow pine 
will be wanted, and wanted very badly. But the ending 
of the war and settlement in Mexico are still in the lap 
of the gods. 
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A PIANO DIMENSION TERM. 


FULTON, N. Y. 
regarding “wrist 


We are 
plank,” of which we confess our ignorance, although we be- 


trying to get some information 


lieve it is dimension stock for piane makers, 

[The wrist plank in a piano is a piece of hard maple in 
which the tuning pins are set, and with this description 
a good idea of it can be gained by an inspection of any 
instrument.—EDITOR. | 





WHERE THE TROUBLE LIES. 


MERIDIAN, MIss. 
July 24 you have an article on the ex- 
wood block paving, and we want to call your 
uttenticn to a problem which perhaps has caused as much 
trouble in other places as in Meridian. Eighth Street in 
this city, one of our principal streets, is paved with creosoted 


In vour issue of 
ploitation of 


pine blocks, but after a heavy rain the street seems to buck 
up so that it is impassable. Now this does not occur all 
the way across but only seems to take in a radius of about 


five to fifteen feet. The lumbermen of this city would, I am 
sure, be willing to make a strong argument for wood block 
paving but for this unfortunate experience right here with 
us. The street has been relaid wherever this occurs, but this 


does not seem to correct the difficulty. Can you or any of 
your subscribers explain just where the trouble lies? 
AMERICAN Harpwoop LUMBER Company, Charles II. Barr, 


manager Yellow Pine Department. 
referred to 
attention of its 


|The foregoing communication has been 
the Southern Pine Association for the 
paving department. 

In connection with the promotion of wood block paving 
it would doubtless be well for lumbermen to make note 
and report on cases of this sort where errors in laying the 
material have resulted in unsatisfactory service. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be pleased to hear from pav- 
ing engineers or others who have suggestions to offer as 
to how this sort of difficulty can best be handled and 
also as to the causes underlying it.—EDpITor. | 


POSSIBLE MISTAKES IN RATE RECLASSI- 

FICATION. 
with much interest the 
your editorial in the 
BERMAN of July 31 bearing on the proposed reclassification 
of lumber freight rates. This certainly is, as you say, a 
very important matter, and while these seem to be very 
carefully written articles it occurs to me that possibly 
they might be misunderstood or misconstrued by the ear 
riers and the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

I can not quite make out whether you are for or against 
a reclassification of lumber rates, neither do I pretend to be 
a traffic expert, but as I understand it practically all lumber 
that is produced in any district moves at a definite rate per 
one hundred pounds regardless of grade, value or how 
dressed. An exception to this general rule occurs on the 
west Coast and from the Inland Empire, from which terri- 
tory cedar lumber takes a higher rate than fir, spruce, pine, 
larch ete. These two rates are commonly known as the fir 
rate and as the cedar rate, and the cedar rate, generally 
speaking, is carried 10 cents higher than the fir rate in 
the transcontinental tariffs. 


I have just read 


Fletcher Marsh and 


article by JA. 
AMERICAN LUM- 


I think the lumbermen who have. given any thought to 
this matter are unanimous in their belief that any classi- 
fication of rates that will prevent them from shipping the 
ordinary mixed carload orders at one and the same rate 
would be a mistake and work a hardship on both the car 
riers and the shippers. 

On the carriers because the classification of rates 


on items loaded at the average sawmill 
spection service on the part of the 


plant involves in- 
railroads to prevent mis- 


takes or underbilling. This would mean enormous expense 
when we consider that there are something like forty to 
fifty thousand sawmills in the United States, to say nothing 


about the many 
large shipments. 

On the shippers because it would involve almost endless 
work to induce buyers so to adjust their orders that advan 


wholesale institutions that are daily making 


tage could be taken of the lowest rate available, and also 
much added expense would be incurred” by — sorting, 
weighing and classifying the various lumber items so as 
properly to bill them. 

At the present time the rate on lumber in car lots is a 


commodity rate and not in any 


enables 


rate. This 
a shipper to load in one car, at one rate, rough or 
lumber, in any or 1 of the various grades from 
clear to cull, and the various other items listed in the sev 
eral tariffs as taking lumber rates. 

The argument that SS lumber should move at a lower 
rate than $40 lumber is sound if value is the only factor to 
be considered in making rates, but if such a plan is adopted 
it means that the carriers will be obliged to go 
business of lumber inspection, and therefore any plan of 
classification of lumber unpractical and can not 
he worked out except at tremendous expense. 

Lumbermen generally are convinced of the truth of the 
¢laim of the railroads that their revenues are inadequate, 
and would be glad to see them receive an increase in their 
earnings, and many of them if asked could point out lumber 
rates that are too low. 

On the other hand, lumber as a whole is already paying 
more than its just share of the transportation expense of 
the country as compared with its competitors—cement, brick, 
stone, steel etc. Admitting that the railroads are not re- 
ceiving adequate return for the service rendered, the first 
thing that should be done is to iron out existing discrimina- 
tions against both shippers and carriers and then permit 
the railroads to make horizontal advances in all rates to a 
point where their income will be sufficient to pay operating 
expenses, maintenance of their property, allowing for bet- 
terments which the public is continually demanding and 
providing for a reasonable return to the stock and bond- 
holders who are the owners of the property 

Large quantities of lumber are sold and shipped mill run, 
especially by the smaller mills—is there any justice in fore- 
ing these shippers to grade and classify their lumber? 

In my use of the word “lumber” in this letter. the ordinary 
commercial woods—pine, fir, larch, hemlock, the various 
hardwoods etc.—are meant. Rare woods—walnut, cocobolo, 
ebony, mahogany etc.—are now excepted from the list of 
items taking lumber 


sense a class 


dressed 


rates is 


rates in the tariffs. 





into the 


QUERY AND COMMENT. 


Lumbermen and their friends, and especially the lumber 
should strenuously resist any attempt further to 
classify lumber rates. No one knows better than yourself 
that as a Jumbermen are truthful, but should an 
effective classification of lumber rates be adopted it might 
be that some of them would be tempted to prevaricate a 
little and the railroads and the commission might have a 
busy time keeping them checked up. 
Your paper has such a wide influence 


press, 


class 


that I feel quite 


sure that very careful consideration should be given to 
what you have to say on this subject.—NoORTHERN MANUFAC- 
rURER. 


| Since the articles referred to in the above letter were 
intended to arouse interest they have evidently done 
so in at least one instance. But this interest will be 
of no value unless it takes shape in concrete action in 
association with other lumbermen. It is immaterial 
whether the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is for or against a 
reclassification of forest products. What is material is 
the fact that reclassification is proposed and, in fact, 
has been ordered by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Some of the theories along which this re- 
classification which has so important a bearing upon 
rates themselves is proposed to be framed have been 
referred to in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Our corre- 
spondent is very clear in his ideas and should and doubt- 
less does realize that if he would secure what he wants 
and avoid what would be so objectionable he must, 
with other lumbermen, put his arguments before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in such an impressive 
way that they will have weight, for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has ordered a reclassification of for- 
est products, to be uniform the country over. That be- 
ing the case, we ask our correspondent to re-read the 
last three paragraphs of the editorial in the first column 
of page 20 of the last issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. If he and other lumbermen do not wish to get 
hurt in the new classification they should be getting 
busy in the effort to secure a classification that will not 
be harmful to the lumber business, and that effort must 
he a united and strong one.—EDIToR. | 


A UNIVERSAL SOURCE OF-VALUABLE KNOWL- 
EDGE. 

We wish to thank you for asking the Forest Products 
Laboratory to send us information regarding kiln drying. We 
have already had results from your request and found the 
information very interestizng.—WILLIAM STEEN, Superintend- 
ent of Manufacturing, Lufkin (Tex.) Taud & Lumber Com- 
pany. 

[There are many other lumber manufacturers who 
would ‘‘find the information very interesting’’ if they 
would eall for it as needed, The Forest Products 
Laboratory has accumulated a tremendous amount of 
exact information as a result of past research, and is 
also willing to go into any special research on subjects 
ot broad general interest to the lumber trade that have 
not already been covered in its investigations. Many 
manufacturing industries employ expert chemists or 
research investigators of other kinds to discover valu- 
able information and, having employed these expensive 
men, they of course keep them busy. Here is a research 
establishment much larger and better manned and 
equipped than could be maintained by any private insti- 
tution. Why do not lumbermen make more extensive 
use of it?—EpiTor. | 





AN OUTLET WANTED FOR SASSAFRAS WOOD. 


Will you 
would be 


kindly give us the 
interested in 
some good timber, but 
touch with parties 
QUIRY No. 67, 


names of any firms that 
buying sassafras lumber? We have 
before cutting would like to get in 
who use this class of material.—In- 


[Here is an inquiry for a market for another wood 
that would be an extremely valuable one if produced in 
sufficient quantity to gain a recognized commercial 
place for itself. Sassafras was one of the first American 
woods shipped to Europe, being sent there from Virginia 
in the belief that it possessed miraculous medicinal 
powers. In some sections of the country people sleep 
in wooden beds made of sassafras, crediting it with 
conducing sound sleep. The mountaineers of Kentucky, 
in making soft soap, stir the kettle with a sassafras 
stick in the belief that it improves the quality of the 
product. Sassafras poles are often used for reosts in 
the hen house, on the theory that the odor of sassafras 
will protect the poultry from vermin. The bark of sas- 
safras roots is usually sold in the spring by street ven- 
ders in many cities and the tea brewed from this bark 
is a pleasant beverage, even though faith in its medicinal 
powers has disappeared. Sassafras oil is distilled in 
large quantities from the roots, this industry being 
chiefly carried on in Virginia. ‘ 

Turning to the lumber uses of the wood, it weighs a 
little under thirty-two pounds a cubic foot. It is some- 
what inclined to check in drying but is an extremely 
durable wood when ‘exposed to dampness. Fence posts 
of sassafras usually last in the neighborhood of twenty 
years. Sassafras lumber is usually mixed with ash and 
sold for it, although for certain purposes it is superior 
to that wood. Probably the best outlet for it would be 
the boat building trade, as here it is even superior in 
durability to cedar, though not so light, for planking 
and ribs of canoes and other small eraft. There are 
sassafras canoes still in use in the South that are 
known to be over thirty years old. 

In the Southwest sassafras is used to some extent for 
interior house finish and office and bank fixtures. Its 
quarter-sawed figure is not prominent but an excellent 
effect is produced by sawing the logs on a tangent, or 
half way between flat and quarter.—EpIToR. | 





SAYS VALUE REGULATES FREIGHT RATES 


DES MOINES, Iowa, 
I notice that there is a movement to revise freight rat 
on lumber by changing the classification. While such 
change seems desirable I doubt very much if the freight ra 
can be based on the value of the product. I see it is sy 
gested that dressed lumber pay a higher rate than rou; 
lumber; this would simply mean an advance in luml 
freights as 90 percent of all lumber passes through the pla: 
ing mill; in fact nearly all low grade lumber is shipped froi 
the sawmill dressed. This is particularly true of yellow pin: 
I know in most cases the value of the commodity carri: 
determines the rate. Coal is a good example; there is a low. 
rate on slack coal and a higher rate on lump or anthracit 
This confirms the theory that rates are based (or should }.) 
on what the traffic will bear.—Rosbert FULLERTON, 





ENGLISH INTERESTED IN READY-CUT HOUSES. 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 

We have your letter of July 23, with reference to ready- 
cut houses. We note the reference to these in your issues 
of June 26 and July 3, but unfortunately your issue of Jun 
19 has never reached us. We shall be glad if you will kindly 
let us have a copy of this by return mail. 

We have written to the Yellow Pine Sash, Door & Blind 
Manufacturers’ Association and to the Hawkeye Lumber & 
Coal Company. 

We thank you for the trouble you have taken over this 
matter, and hope we shall soon hear from other firms who 
are interested through the means of your columns. 

FINDLAY, DURHAM & BRODIE, 

[A copy of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of June 19 has 
been forwarded to this firm, and its communication 
is referred to readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who 
may be interested in taking up with it the matter of 
supplying lumber cut to lengths for use in dwelling 
house construction.—EDITOoR. | 





SUGGESTS GOVERNMENT REGULATION OF 
SHINGLE PREPARATION. 


KANSAS City, Mo. 

We beg to ask your indulgence, with request that you make 
inquiry as to the experience of other dealers and their com 
ments regarding the quality and grade of red cedar shingles 
now being shipped into their territories. 

We realize conditions in the West are unfavorable for net 
returns to the manufacturers, but it occurs to the writer 
they are making a serious mistake in not manufacturing and 
shipping a shingle up to standard thickness instead of 
“cooking” them te death to reduce weight in an endeavor to 
ceonomize in freight and make both ends meet. 

The suffering of the manufacturer is not the last agony in 
the distribution of this commodity. The retailer is censured 
entirely by the consumer and has to stand any loss for re 
pairing of roofs without reimbursement from the manufac 
turer, besides usually losing a customer. 

We recognize, of course, some manufacturers who are 
turning out a premium brand of shingle will say we should 
buy a premium brand, but when in all probability the greater 
percent of the manufacturers are shipping shingles as indi 
cated above a few retailers can not afford to pay the price 
for an extra grade to sell in competition with other shingles 
that are flooding the country. 

Our company this year kas been paying from 15 cents to 
25 cents a thousand advance, hoping to get an extra grade 
of shingle that would satisfy our trade, but even after pay 
ing this advance there has been no improvement in the 
grade over the average shingle shipped to this market. 

The last week one of our good customers registered a com 
plaint that after having built a number of houses, using 
shingles for which we had paid an advanced price, his 
customers had complained about the shingles splitting and 
roofs leaking, advising he expected us to stand between him 
and trouble. 

We regret to say it, but we have had more trouble this 
year and declined to accept more carloads of shingles than 
ever in our past experience, this on account of shingles 
being cither thin or “cooked” to death, causing them to cup 
and split. 

We have come to the conclusion that necessity demands 
the manufacturers should get together and ship a_ better 
grade of shingle, charging a uniform and remunerative price. 
or that the Government establish a standard whereby all 
manufacturers will manufacture and ship under Government 
regulations and standard specifications. 

If this is not given quick and serious consideration pre 
pared roofings or substitutes (or even city fire ordinances) 
will drive shingles out of the city market, and instead of 
selling shingles we will have to go into the roofing and 
general supply business. 

DASCOMB-DANIELS LUMBER COMPANY, 





WOODEN SHINGLES MEET HARD COMPETITION. 


We have a saiesman down in Iowa who, we think, is one 
of the best, and others tell us we are fortunate to have him. 
Recently he has not been sending us many orders and we 
wrote him asking the reason why. One of them he tells us is 
as follows: 

“Another trouble is, shingles are not being used in same 
large quantities they were, for patent roofing shingles are 
eating great holes in the wood preduct trade. Right here in 
my own town almost every good house is being covered with 
this patent stuff. I don't know if cheaper, but do know it is 
being used.” 

Does not the above go to show that something must be done 
before everything is taken away from us? 

[The above letter is from a prominent Canadian 
shingle manufacturer. The demand for _ substitute 
shingles is in some cases enforced by city ordinances 
against wood, although in other cities ordinances are 
sufficiently strict to shut out the cheaper substitutes as 
well as the wooden shingle. The AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN has been urging for some time that the shingle 
manufacturer should be doing something, but on our 
side of the boundary the situation is such that organiza- 
tion for defensive and offensive purposes is diffieult.— 
EDITOR. | 
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\ somewhat general movement by organized labor, 
wceeded to in apparently most cases of employers, to 
secure higher wages or shorter hours or both in plants 
esvaged in the manufacture of war materials for the 
elligerent powers is worthy of attention by other in- 
dustries and other employers. Organized labor con- 
vives this te be an opportiine time to make and press 
its demands for a share in the assumed, extraordinary 
profits arising from war business. That this business is 
especially risky, that profit may or may not finally be 
renlized, matters little; for the impression, even the con- 
\iction, is widespread that there is an enormous profit 
that could be and should be shared with the labor em- 
ployed. The notion es to profits, notwithstanding the 
risk, is fortified by the phenomenal advances in the 
stock of some of the companies engaged in this busi- 
The stock exchange seems to justify the man 
en the street or in the shop. Some of the concessions 
made to labor have been great. Wages have been ad- 
vanced anywhere from 10 to 25 percent, in many cases 
how's have been reduced and sometimes both have been 
combined to make labor satisfied and prevent interrup- 
tion of a business that, whether ultimately profitable 
ov not, must be pushed forward without cessation. 


hess, 


* * * 

What bearing have these facts upon the general in- 
custries of the country? If the higher wages and 
shorter hours had to do with only a few plants or some 
small industry or an unimportant number of men their 
influence might not be felt the country over. If they 
were guided by common prudence, working men gener- 
ally would realize that the industries of the country de- 
pendent upon domestic business were in a pressed con- 
dition and not now able to bear higher costs; that the 
important thing is to restore the industry and trade of 
this country to norma! before burdening them with ex- 
traordinary demands. But it is difficult for a lathe- 
man or molder or any of the skilled workmen upon whom 
the conduct of our industries depends to see his brother 
crattsman, no more competent than himself, enjoying 
such advantages without becoming restive; and the men 
cngaged in the war industries are so numerous, number 
ing in the hundreds of thousands, that when released 
from this particular work they will be reluctant to aban- 
don the advantages they have gained and will be the 
leaven by which it seems more than probable the stand- 
ard of wages the country over may be raised. 

* x *% 

When the war ends and the special war business ceases 
there must be a readjustment, some wages must come 
down. But it is doubtful if the old conditions can be 
restored, and therefore our captains of industry must 
sive serious consideration to the probability that the 
‘ountry’s work must hereafter be done at a higher la- 
hor cost. This is a matter that will be far reaching in 
its effects; it will have to do with both social ang 
political economy. In some aspects the situation will 
he threatening, and there is therefore all the more 
reason why the leaders of industries and the thoughtful 
among the men in the ranks or at the head of organized 
labor should give serious consideration to the readjust- 
ents and new conditions that seem certain to come. 

* * 


The Government report on crop conditions for Au- 
cust 1 was awaited with interest and even anxiety. 
terest was felt not merely in speculative circles but 

those who have real concern in the welfare of the 
suntry; and this year a large crop was doubly essential, 
for we have a heavy duty to perform in feeding the 

oples whose own production is below the normal or 
iothing, and our own home prosperity depends largely 

i an ample crop. The report, when it appeared on 
Monday of this week, was almost too favorable to com- 
uand entire credence. Weather conditions through July 

id been so unfavorable to the ripening of some crops 
sud the harvesting of others, and so much damage has 
een feared by the sprouting in shock of much of the 
rain that was awaiting the thresher, that the assurance, 
ven by the Government, whose sources of information 
re almost infallible, that the condition coupled with 
creage warranted an estimate greater than that of a 
ear ago seemed too good to be true. To be sure, the 
‘verage condition had declined somewhat in a number of 
rops, during the month. Corn had fallen off from 81.2 
0 79.5, oats from 93.9 to 91.6, but spring wheat was 
etter, so also were flax and hay. As compared with a 
even years’ ‘average, all but corn were above the nor- 
mal. The crops in the leading grains, according to the 
udieations on August 1, will be 2,918,00°,000 bushels of 
orn, 966,000,000 of wheat, 1,402,000,000 of barley, 
17,000,000 of ‘rye, 44,000,000 of buckwheat and 18,- 
‘00,000 bushels of flax. These are in every case above 
the estimates on August 1, 1914, and above the final 
ield. It is evident, however, that increased acreage 
‘ccounts for the bigger indicated crop, for Iowa, Mis- 
ouri and Nebraska show conditions considerably below 
‘he 10-year average; Illinois is only slightly above it, 
vhile Karsas, Texas and Ohio stand above par. Much, 
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however,. depends upon the weather of the next two 
weeks. It is the big surplus States for corn and wheat 
—except the Dakotas in the latter—that have been most 
affected by unfavorable weather conditions; and while 
there has been a break in the monotony of daily pre- 
cipitation the first two,weeks of August have not been en- 
tirely favorable. Higher temperatures and clear skies 
are needed in Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas and Ne- 
braska. Upen that one point rests the outcome, as to 
whether the predictions of August 1 shall be verified in 
the final crop or whether some depreciation shall take 
place. 

While iron and steel industries are running at almost 
full capacity, largely because of the effect of war busi- 
ness, that domestic trade in these lines is improving 
is gratifying to see. The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion and other organizations engaged in the steel indus- 
try have not been dependent upon war—they have been 
largely occupied in manufacturing and marketing com- 
modities that for the most part do not reflect war or- 
ders. In January of this year the net earnings of the 
Steel Corporation were only a little more than $1,500,- 
000, in June they were $11,250,000, and in July still 
greater. While these concerns not specializing in war 
business have been the beneficiaries of domestic trade 
which the others could not take on the gain is after 
all largely due to the general business improvement in 
the United States. Railroads have come into the mar- 
ket more liberally and all lines of business requiring 
iron and steel have been increasing their demands. 
It is impossible to classify ail the influences that are 
at work, but the sum total is a condition of activity 
in iron and steel that has not been equaled in years. 
In this connection, however, the Jron Age throws out a 
note of warning. It refers to the lessened supply of 
ferromanganese. While the Steel Corporation provides 
its own supply, the total available for other companies 
is only about half of what it is under normal conditions. 
The chief sources of supply are Russia, India and Brazil. 
Russia is cut off; India supplies are hard to get and 
are all absorbed by England, while Brazil has been 
furnishing only 914 percent of the world’s output. 
Some estimates are that the steel industry will begin 
to feel the shortage in not to exceed three months. 
There is as yet no answer to the question as to what 
shall be done about it; there is merely an optimistic 
hope that some way out of the difficulty will be found 
hefore the emergency arises. 


The report of bank clearings for the week ending 
August 5 indicates that the time has come when for 
au period of nearly five months comparisons between 
clearings of this year and last will no longer be of 
value. The total bank clearings for the week ended 
August 5, according to Bradstreet’s, were $3,461,959,000, 
as against $3,023,870,000 duriig the previous week, and 
17.5 percent greater than the clearings in the cor- 
responding week of 1913. This increase as compared 
with last year would be remarkable were it not for the 
fact that last year during that week the Stock Ex- 
change was closed. The clearings for the week in 
consideration this year, in New York, were $8,108,888,- 
000, or greater by 36.2 percent than in the correspond- 
ing week last year. Outside of New York, where bank- 
ing business was not so promptly affected by the clos- 


ing of the exchanges as was the case in the eastern 
metropolis, the clearings last year were larger than 


this. For this year during the week ending August 5 
the clearings were $1,353,078,000 outside of New York, 
which was a decrease of 3.1 percent as compared with 
1914. In New York the contrast would probably not be 
so great if it were not for the tremendous speculative 
activities on the Stock Exchange that have characterized 
the last few weeks and promise to continue indefinitely. 
The ordinary basis of comparisons, however, was avail- 
able up to the week ending July 31. During that week 
clearings were substantially the same as during the 
corresponding week in 1914—#3,136,827,000, as against 
#£3,178,900,000, a decrease of 1.3 percent. During July 
clearings for the country were $14,925,064,000, against 
#14,493,301,006 in July last year, an increase of 3 per- 
cent. For the seven months ending with July 31 the 
clearings this year were $97,904,220,000, against $99,- 
824,821,000 last year, showing a decrease of 1.9 percent. 
The record, therefore, to date has been fairly good 
considering the abnormal conditions. The regret of 
thoughtful men is that it should show so plainly the 
effect of war upon the character of business being done, 
for in every comparison since the New York Stock Ex- 
change has reopened that city has showed clearings 
larger in proportion to normal than the rest of the 
country. What special activity industrially and com- 
mercially exists in the United States is evidently and 
unfortunately due to war. 
* * * 

Among the Government reports for the fiscal year 

ending June 30 is one covering export and import of 





one of the most important raw materials in manufac 

ture—labor. While the volume of immigration varies 
heavily as to whether business and industrial conditions 
in this country are favorable or not, the movement has 
been fairly uniform over any average period of years; 
thus, for the ten years ending with 1875, the average 
annual immigration was 338,000; for the next ten years, 
106,000; for the ten years ending 1895, 439,000; fo 
the decade ending 1905, 539,000; for the last ten years, 
the average per year was 942,000. The smallest 
gration during any one year during the last 

prior to this year, was 751,788 in 1909; the largest, 
1,218,480 in 1914; but during the twelve months ending 
June 30, 1915, the total immigration was only 326,700. 
But that does not tell the story, for every year there 
is emigration of the same class as the immigration. This 
vear the movement outward amounted to 204,074—not 
so heavy as in a normal year but sufficiently so that 
when coupled with the decreased immigration the ‘‘ hal 
ance of trade’’ in this particular, in favor of this 
country, Was smaller than perhaps ever before. 


immi 


decade, 


The figures furnished by the Government classify aliens 
arriving in this country as immigrants or non-immigrants, 
and aliens departing as emigrants and non-emigrants. 
The non-emigrants are travelers for business or pleasure. 
The sum of these two classes of aliens, arrivals and 
departures, subtracted one from the other, is the addition 
to our population, to our supply of labor, and therefore 
to the industrial efficiency of the country during the 
vear, For the last four years the net gains in popu- 
lation thus arrived at were 401,863 in 1912; 815,303 
in 1913; 769,276 in 1914; 50,070 in 1915. To so great 
an extent have the industries of: this country depended 
upon immigrant labor that so small an addition to the 
supply would not, under normal conditions, be sufficient 
to meet the growing need .of. the country; -but. the 
situation makes more pertinent the query as to what 
effect the war will have,’ after its close,’ upon - the 
movement of the peoples. Will the tremendous fatalities 
of the warring countries create such’ a démand ‘and 
opportunity for labor that their citizens will be retained 
at home or be lured back from the United States;.or 
will the taxation and perhaps increased military sérvice 
drive men from their home countries to others? «These 
and many similar questions are now being: discussed, 
including the relative attractiveness of the United Statés 
as compared with other countries after the war shall 


cease, 


The receipt by J. P. Morgan & Co. on Wednesday 
of gold and securities from England, stated to be in a 
total amount of $55,000,000, of which approximately 
$20,000,000 was gold, though anticipated’ for several 
days did not have the effect of strengthening the sterling 
exchange rate. On the contrary, Wednesday made the 
lowest figure in recent time, 474.62. About a year ago 
demand sterling was 550 the pound, this high rate being 
ilue to the practical paralysis of the exchange market 
‘following the outbreak of the war. Frances are also 
phenomenally low. On Tuesday demand exchange closed 
at 474% for sterling; 578% for franes; 82% for marks 
and 6.36 for Italian lires. Evidently the financial condi 
tion of the warring powers is not improving, but the 
helligerents who are in position to secure supplies from 
this country are straining every nerve to maintain their 
credit here. 


The decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
handed down this week in the Western Railway rate 
advance case was on the whole disappointing. However, 
all the commissioners who dissented from the main 
opinion held that the railroads needed all they asked for, 
but instead of an all around advance approximating 5 
percent the advances were secured on only a minor part 
of the traffic and were denied as to the rest. As to 
the correctness of the decision it is hardly in good taste 
to question it on theoretical grounds, but there is little 
doubt that business men of the United States are 
prepared to concede to the railroads more than has yet 
been granted them. The past sins of the roads and 
even present day digressions from the straight and narrow 
path of operation and finance have been forgiven if not 
forgotten. The prosperity or the reverse of the railroads 
has so universal an effect upon the general business 
welfare of the country that business men are inclined 
to let the roads have practically what they want in the 
way of rate advances. But this acquiescence in railroad 
demands is general and not particular. The shippers, 
the industry, the town affected by rate advance are 
inclined to examine very closely the facts as to any 
proposed advance and to take advantage of any apparent 
inequity or any fault in the railroad argument ; therefore 
the shipping public which wants the railroads to be 
prosperous and in the main to have their revenue needs 
met defeats its own wishes section by section and 
bit by bit. 
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TIMBER VALUES NOT REALIZED. 


Farmer, Owner of Rich Stands of Timber, Often Fails 
to Receive Market Price for It. 








' WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 11.—In a press statement 
just issued the Forest Service calls attention to an 
article prepared for the yearbook of the Department of 
Agriculture dealing with the marketing of farm timber, 
wheh indicates that many farmers who own valuable 
stands of timber have little knowledge of how to mar- 
ket it to advantage. The article says: 

The farmer finds it hard to get enough for his timber. 
Most farmers now sell their saw timber on the stump toa 
mill man, such sales ordinarily being made for a lump sum. 
The mill man, experienced in estimating, goes through the 
woods and sizes up the quantity and value of the timber he 
wants. The owner, being a farmer and not a lumberman, 
seldom knows anything about estimating timber and has 
only the vaguest idea of what it ought to bring. The conse- 
quence of this condition is that the farmer often receives 
only a small fraction of the actual market value of his 
stumpage. 

Astonishing examples of what 2 farmer may thus throw 
away are often encountered by foresters. For instance, a 
Massachusetts farmer sold 1,000,000 teet of timber to a 
portable sawmill man for $1,200, and thought he had ob- 
tained a good price. His neighbor, however, who knew 
something about timber, got $7,000 for the same quantity 
of white pine from the very same portable mill man. The 
first farmer, on account of his ignorance, practically pre- 
sented the mill man with $5,800; the second owner was 
wise enough to learn before he attempted to sell his timber 
how much he had and what it ought to bring him in money. 

The productive capacity of the 200,000,000 acres of farm 
lands throughout the country which either have or should 
have timber growing on them is enormous. This area is 
larger than all the national forests put together and with 
an annual growth of 200 board feet an acre of saw timber— 
a moderate allowance under the practice of forestry—it 
would produce annually forever about 40,000,000,000 feet, 
or the equivalent of the entire lumber cut of the country, 
in addition to not less than 12,000,000 cords of firewood. 

These figures probably never will be realized, for the 
reason that the present area of farm woodlands is much 
greater than it will be eventually. For example, woodland 
comprises 31 percent of the entire farm area of the South, 


gets from the source of wood block paving the more 
it is used and the more highly esteemed. In Paris, 
Berlin, London and in the large eastern cities of the 
United States, such as New York, Chicago and Minne- 
apolis, wood paving is being more and more used and 
is meeting with public approval everywhere. His re- 
marks while extemporaneous were exceedingly inter- 
esting. 


MILLS SUFFER LOSS BY FLOOD. 


Mill Timbers Resist Raging Water Which Breaks Con- 


crete Dam and Ruins Machinery. 





Boston, Mass., Aug. 9.—The trouble and loss caused 
lumber operators by the flood conditions of the last week 
throughout New England have been atoned for in part 
by the great improvement in driving facilities on streams 
where logs had been seriously delayed or were actually 
hung up by the lack of water. 

The most serious damage to a lumber company caused 
by the flood was suffered by the Roper Lumber & Box 
Company, whose sawmill and box factory at Princeton, 
Mass., were inundated when part of the dam above the 
plant went out early Thursday morning. About one- 
third of the dam, which was 150 feet long and 15 feet 
high and dammed a pond about a mile long, was carried 
away by the freshet. Although the flood completely sub- 
merged the first story of the Roper Lumber & Box Com- 
pany’s plant and the torrent poured through the lower 
part of the second story the timbers of the mills proved 
their strength and durability by holding the structure 
firmly against the strain of the raging waters. The loss 
is confined almost wholly to the machinery. 

The conerete abutments of the Lamphear bridge, con- 
structed three years ago at Princeton, were broken and 
carried away by the flood. The officials decided to build 
a concrete bridge there because they had been convinced 
concrete would be safer in a stream always subject to 
sudden freshets. 

At Lancaster, Mass., one side of the dam at Bartlett’s 
sawmill was washed away, letting loose a flood that dam- 





HOW DOMINION TIMBER IS REGULATE}: 


Land Must Be Cruised and Surveyed by Men in CG: 
ernment Employ Before Sale. 


OTTAWA, ONT., Aug. 10.—Licenses to cut timber 
Dominion lands in the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskate 
wan, Alberta, the Northwest Territories, a part of Bi 
ish Columbia and in the tract of 3,000,000 aeres ow 
by the Government in the Peace River district, lying « 
of the Rocky Mountains and adjoining the Province . 
Alberta, must now, in order to be acquired, be dispos 
of by public auction at the office of the timber agent 1 
the district in which the berths are situated. Before a 
parcel of timber can be offered for sale it has to be si 
veyed by a duly qualified Dominion land surveyor ino 
berths not exceeding twenty-five square miles and ea: i 
of such berths must be thoroughly cruised by a di 
qualified timber cruiser in the employ of the Governme: 
The Minister of the Interior shall then fix an upset price 
at which the berth shall be disposed of and no berth ‘s 
to be sold less than this price. 

Purchases to the amount of $1,000 must be paid in 
cash at the time of sale. Purchases over $1,000 and not 
exceeding $5,000 must be paid, one-half in cash at the 
time of the sale and a note or notes must be given for the 
remaining half of the purchase price, payable in three 
months, with interest at the rate of 5 percent a year. 
Purehases over $5,000 and not exceeding $10,000 must 
be paid one-third in cash at the time of sale and notes 
given for the remaining two-thirds of the purchase price, 
payable in three and six months with interest at the rate 
of 5 percent. Purchases exceeding $10,000 shall be paid 
one-fourth in cash at the time of purchase, and notes 
payable in three, six and nine months, with interest at 5 
percent a year. If default is made in any payment the 
sale shall be forfeited and void. 

The purchaser must also pay the cost or the estimate: 
cost of the survey of the berth before a license is issued. 

The licencee must also pay an annual ground rent of $5 
a square mile except for lands situated west of Yale, in 
the Province of British Columbia, in which ease the 
yearly ground rent is 5 cents an acre. 











FOUR MILLION 


and undoubtedly much of this land will be put to other uses 
than timber growing. Nevertheless, the farmers of the 
United States now own at least 250,000,000,000 feet of saw 
timber and 1,333,333,333 cords of cordwood and this timber 
should produce a substantial part of their incomes. Farmers 
ought to make the most of their timber and the public 
should bé interested in this question for the reason that 
the vast aggregate of farm timber should be available to sup- 
plement the other sources of the general supply. 





HEAR TALKS AT LUNCHEON. 


Commercial Expert Tells of Advertising Value—For- 
estry Professor Praises Wood Block Paving. 


SEATTLE, WasH., Aug. 7.—At a luncheon attended by 
twenty-five lumbermen, held at the Rathskellar in Seat- 
tle, Thursday, Charles C. Parlin, at the head of the 
bureau of commercial research maintained by the Curtis 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia, made an interesting 
talk on increasing demand by advertising. He com- 
pared the lumber business at the present time with 
the automobile business in that the supply exceeds the 
demand, but the automobile manufacturers are resort- 
ing to exploiting in order to increase the demand. 
They are also employing more capable and expert. sales- 
men, realizing” that every effort must be made to in- 
crease the demand and market their output. 

Mr. Parlin was introduced by Thorpe Babcock, secre- 
tary of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, in a few appropriate remarks. Mr. Parlin was 
followed by Nelson C. Brown, professor of forest utili- 
zation at the New York State College of Forestry, at 
Syracuse, N. Y., who explained the workings of that 
institution briefly, stating that it had a larger class, 
about 250 students being in attendance, and more en- 
dowment and financial support than any other forest 
school. Teaching, however, is only about one-third of 
its work, the chief efforts being in the forest and lum- 
ber research work and reforestation. He particularly 
emphasized the need of educating the public to the mer- 
its of wood block paving, which is a work the department 
is undertaking. He explained that the further one 








FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND FEET OF LOGS, THE GREATER PART OF WHICH IS HARDWOOD, DECKED 


aged the mill to the extent of about $2,000. 

The boom that had been strung at Turner’s Falls to 
hold the front of the Connecticut Valley Lumber Com- 
pany’s drive of 40,000,000 feet, reported last week at 
Brattleboro, Vt., broke when about 3,000,000 feet of logs 
eame battering down on the rising river and the run- 
aways went over the dam in a resistless avalanche of 
grinding wood. The permanent booms at the company’s 
sawmills at Mt. Tom, Mass., on the Connecticut River 
were strong enough to hold the logs, however, and so the 
river drivers will be saved the trouble of sluicing this 
part of the drive through the Turner’s Falls dam. The 
runaway logs as well as the flood caused some damage 
along the river, but it will not total more than a few 
thousand dollars. The rest of the drive can be brought 
along much easier now that more water is available in the 
Connecticut River. 

Reports have come in that drives which were delayed 
on the Kennebec, Penobscot and St. John rivers because 
of lack of water have been greatly helped by the rains. 
Lumbermen on the St. John River have been having 
their troubles this season, according to reports from 
northern Maine. Newspapers from that region quote A. 
W. Brown, manager of the St. John Lumber Company’s 
big Van Buren mill and one of the leading members of 
the lumber industry of the Pine Tree State, as saying 
that about 7,000,000 feet of logs had been hung up be- 
tween the Allegash and St. Francis until the rise of the 
St. John River came to relase them. That section of the 
State does not appear to have received so much rain as 
did regions nearer the coast. 





WEST COAST MILL YARD DESTROYED. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 


Tacoma, WasH., Aug. 9.—Fire on Sunday, August 8, 
in the sawmill of the J. A. Venness Lumber Company, 
near Winlock, destroyed the mill and a million feet 
of lumber. The loss is estimated by members of the 
company at from $150,000 to $175,000. The plant is 
insured for $170,000. The dry kilns and most of the 
lumber yard and outlying parts of the plant were saved. 
In the yards were nine million feet of lumber. 





The licencee must further pay the following dues on 
timber cut on his berth: 

Sawn lumber, 50 cents a theusand feet, board measure. 

Railway ties, eight feet long, 1144 cents each. 

Railway ties, nine feet long, 154 cents each. 

Shingle bolts, 25 cents a cord. 

Five percent on the sale of all other products of the berth. 

Yearly permits are, however, granted to settlers, mine 
owners and others on application to the Dominion timber 
agents in the various localities. 





TARIFF NOT ALWAYS TO BLAME. 


So Declares Politician in Seeking Cause of Influx of 
Canadian Lumber Products. 





BELLINGHAM, WASsH., Aug. 7.—The fact that 1,800 
carloads of British Columbia forest products passed 
through Whatcom County en route to eastern points in 
the first six months of 1915 has been laid by local 
lumbermen largely to the tariff, but according to United 
States Senator Miles Poindexter, candidate for reélec- 
tion on the Republican ticket, the tariff has nothing to 
do with this influx of foreign lumber and shiigles. In- 
stead, said he in an interview here today, the lumber 
went through iniAjond(té* eastern Canada and Europe 
and the only effect it could” have had ‘‘was to give 
the hauling of it to American railroads.’’ Declared he: 


Shingles and lumber sell for a higher price in Canada 
than in the United States, and, of course, there would be no 
object in shipping into the United States. Mill wages in 
British Columbia are higher than in Washington, so that it 
costs as much to produce lumber there as in the United 
States. Leading lumbermen of the States wrote me they 
did not care anything about a tariff on lumber. Neverthe- 
less I voted and worked for a tariff on lumber and shingles 
because the tariff should be uniform. We are more con- 
cerned, however, in securing relief from the exorbitant 
tariffs on eastern manufactures which we import, as de- 
manded by the Republican national platform. Much is 
attributed to the tariff that is due to other causes, 
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ORGANIZE NEW CYPRESS COMPANY. 


Sawmill Concern Capitalized at $250,000—Plans to 
Cut About 20,000,000 Feet a Year. 








New ORLEANS, La., Aug. 9.—Louisianians prominent 
n the State’s cypress industry and well known in lumber 
ireles generally have just organized the Black River 
‘ypress Company, which is capitalized at $250,000, at 
sardinia, 8. C., and chartered under the South Carolina 
aws. With the return of Charles P. Bable last Satur- 
iay from South Carolina, where he has been attending 
to the company’s incorporation and other preliminaries, 
ull and aceurate details regarding the new enterprise 
were secured, 

The Black River Cypress Company’s directorate in- 
ludes R. H. Downman of New Orleans, H. B. Hewes of 
the Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle Company, Jeanerette; 
Charles P. Gable and L. W. Gilbert of the Dibert, Stark 
« Brown Cypress Company, Donner; and A. G. Gearhard 
of the Lutcher & Moore Cypress Company, Lutcher. Dr. 
i). W. Brown of Orange, Tex., an officer of the Dibert, 
stark & Brown company and a prominent figure in the 
South’s lumber industry, is also interested in the com- 
puny. Its officers are: Charles P. Gable, president; H. 
|}. Hewes, vice president; L. W. Gilbert, treasurer, and 
A. G. Gearhard, secretary. Ail are practical cypress 
lumbermen with years of successful experience. 

Mr. Gable, who will make his home in Sardinia and 
have active charge both of plant construction and the 
company’s operations, is a vice president and director of 
the Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Company and until 
recently had charge of its plant at Donner. His lumber 
schooling was under the tutelage of the late Capt. John 
Dibert, who enjoyed a national reputation as a success- 
ful lumberman. Mr. Gable entered the employ of the 
Lutcher & Moore Cypress Company in 1897, taking 
un eminently ‘‘ practical course’? in the mill. In 1901 
he went to the Dibert, Stark & Brown company as mill 
foreman of the Donner plant, and a year later was placed 
in virtual charge of that operation under Dr. E. W. 
Brown, of Orange, Tex., who visited Donner from time 
to time but left the details of management largely in the 





and later stipulation that it is practically impossible to 
secure a satisfactory way of adjusting disputes. 

Nearly all of the building trades were represented in 
the conferences of this body. H. L. Lewman, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., who is president of the National Association 
of Builders’ Exchanges, was presiding officer. Represen- 
tatives from all the. building supply lines with the ex- 
ception of lumber, were represented directly and they 
came from all sections of the country. It is likely that 
at the annual convention of the exchanges a central or- 
ganization will be formed, as this matter was earnestly 
supported at the conference. Incidentally a special com- 
mittee of three consisting of William A. Davis, New 
York; H. F. Heckadorn, Indianapolis, and President 
Lewman, was named to prepare a program and select a 
place for the next meeting. A committee on legislation 
is to be appointed, it is likely, to take up building laws 
and city building codes. 





MANY ENTER ROLLING CONTEST. 


Coast Champions to Participate—Veteran Issues 
Challenge—Wisconsin Champion in Hospital. 


OSHKOSH, WiIs., Aug. 10.—New developments arise 
nearly every week in connection with the world’s cham- 
pionship log rolling contest set for Labor day at Eau 
Claire, Wis. Word comes from 8. Henderson, and Billy, 
Charley and John Perry, who are the leading log roll- 
ers of the Pacific coast, that they are arranging to 
enter the contest. Henderson won the Pacific coast 
championship at Hoquiam, Wash., July 3 of this year. 
Charley Perry is ex-champion of the Coast having lost 
to Henderson in 25 minutes and 12 seconds. 

In connection with the event for veterans at the 
contest Michael Neelan, age sixty-five, has issued a 
challenge to Charles Fleming, who less than a_ fort- 
night ago challenged Peter J. Bolen and James Quigg. 
Neelan has no objection to meet the others but the 
defeat of Fleming would be the most gratifying. All 
four men are the oldest artists in their line. 

It is doubtful whether Ab Thompson, of Eau Claire, 





TO LAUNCH SILO CAMPAIGN. 


Association to Urge Use of Hemlock in Construction of 
Silage Containers. 





OSHKOSH, Wis., Aug. 10.—Encouraged by results al 
ready achieved in the exploitation of woods other than 
the usual walnut for gun stocks, the Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association is about to 
launch another publicity campaign and this time the 
attention wiil be devoted to the utility of hemlock for 
silos. Wisconsin and northern Michigan, in which terri- 
tory most ot the members of the association are active, 
offer peculiar conditions for the development of this 
essential adjunct to the farmer and cattle fancier. No 
where else in the United States is intensive farming 
pursued on such an extensive scale and the territory 
referred to has a record all its own in the dairying in- 
dustry. Added to these facts are the climatic conditions 
which help to make the question of suitable silo material 
paramount. With these general facts as a basis the 
association proposes to compile information gleaned 
by its own members and from manufacturers and farm- 
ers to show just what the silo situation is. The purpose 
is to put up the very strongest and truthful arguments 
possible for the use of wood, hemlock preferred, in place 
of tile and concrete. Incidentally, O. T. Swan, secre- 
tary of the association, stated in announcing the cam- 
paign that the producers of tile and concrete have be- 
gun to boom their product for this very same purpose. 
Nothing is to be stated in the campaign for wood that 
will not have the backing of practical experience by. the 
association, members, the farmers, and the manufac- 
turers. 

Some idea of the nature of the campaign was outlined 
by Mr. Swan from facts already secured. In the first 
place it will be shown that a wooden silo is the most 
economical, a fact of strong appeal to the average 
farmer. Another and equally important consideration 
is the fact that a wooden silo retains the heat of the 
silage better, keeping out the cold of severe winters 
so prevalent in this territory and thus prevents the 
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hands of his young subordinate, whose ability, capacity 
and suecess are attested by his selection for the presi- 
deney and active management of the new South Carolina 
corporation. 

Of its other officers and directors, Messrs. Downman 
und Hewes are best known to the lumber fraternity in 
general, but Mr. Gearhard, manager of the Lutcher & 
Moore Cypress Company at Luteher, and Mr. Gilbert, 
vice president of the Dibert, Stark & Brown company at 
Honner, are known throughout the cypress belt as ener- 
vetic, shrewd and successful lumbermen. It is under- 
food that all of these gentlemen save Mr. Gable will 
‘main with their present connections, leaving the latter 

handle the new enterprise at Sardinia. Mr. Gable 
imself will retain his position as vice president and 
lireector of the Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Company. 

The Black River Cypress Company controls about 150,- 
‘10,000 feet of stumpage in Clarendon and Sumter 
ounties, South Carolina. Sardinia, selected as its plant 
ite, is located on the Olcolu Railroad. The millsite has 

‘en surveyed and is being cleared. A single band 

id resaw mill of thoroughly modern construction and 
juipment and a eapacity of about 20,000,000 feet a year 

ill be erected, conStruction to begin at the earliest prac- 
cable moment. The company’s personnel, backing and 
juipment render the new enterprise more than ordinarily 
oteworthy and go far toward insuring its success. 





SEEK UNIFORM BUILDING LAWS. 


PirrsBuRGH, Pa., Aug. 10.—A conference was held 
is week in Pittsburgh by a special committee of the 
embers of National Association of Building Exchanges, 
the purpose of taking up the problem of securing 
ore uniform building laws and building terms. The 
mference adopted resolutions that favor a uniform form 
’ building contract in the future, which will compel 
rchiteets and those submitting specifications for build- 
ags to give fuller details of the work and materials 
hat the contractors bid upon. With such a method, it is 
eld, any dispute could be easily adjusted between archi- 
cts and builders by arbitration, whereas under the pres- 
it methods of procedure so much is left to guess work 





will be able to participate in the contest. Following 
the Fourth of July contest at Marinette, July 5, 
Thompson was seized with appendicitis and is now at a 
hospital in Eau Claire recovering from an operation, 





OCCUPIES THE PULPIT WITH HONOR. 


SuHREveEPorT, La., Aug. 10.—Besides boasting of crack 
golf players, sportsmen, community builders and cham- 
pions of industrial and business projects galore, the 
Shreveport lumber fraternity can also boast of a mem- 
ber who is a corking good preacher. He is W. A. 
Anderson, president of the Shreveport Lumber Com- 
pany, and his powerful gift was for the first time 
rendered for the benefit of the general public when 
he was recently called upon to occupy the pulpit of 
the Central Christian Church during the absence of 
the pastor, 

Considering it a duty to himself as well as to the 
congregation, of which he is a member, he responded 
and preached a splendid sermon on ‘‘Faith.’’ 





FIRE CAUSES HEAVY DAMAGE. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

SANDPOINT, IpA., Aug. 11.—Fire breaking out yesterday 
at 11:30 in an hour and a half completely destroyed 
3,500,000 feet of white pine lumber’ belonging ‘to the 
Sommers Bros. Match Company, of Saginaw, Mich. The 
loss is conservatively estimated at $75,000 and is said 
to be fully covered by insurance. The Spokane Inter- 
national Railway Company, Sandpoint Interurban, Inter- 
state Telephone Company and the high tension lines of 
the Northern Idaho & Montana Power Company were 
put out of commission by the intense heat engendered 
by the fire. This threatened the immense yards and 
mill of the Humbird Lumber Company but absence of 
winds protected the Humbird plant. The fire is sup- 
posed to have been caused by a spark from a switch 
engine. The excellent water service here stopped the 
fire’s spread within a few hundred feet of great piles 
of lumber. i 


BY THE CUMMER-DIGGINS COMPANY, CF CADILLAC, MICH., AT ONE OF ITS CAMPS ON SECTION 17, WEXFORD COUNTY. 


serious trouble arising from the use of tile or con- 
crete silos. Moreover, a wooden silo in the parlance 
of the practical farmer is ‘‘handier,’’ that is, it can be 
moved about more easily as conditions on a farm 
change and rearrangement of buildings require its re- 
moval, whereas the bulkier, heavier, expensive tile or 
concrete silos must be placed permanently or later dis- 
carded entirely. 

From a preliminary survey of the comparative utility 
of wood and other material for silo purposes, Mr. Swan 
says it has been noted that many cases of utter failure 
have occurred in the use of tile and concrete. Such 
silos fail to resist the pressure of the silage when it 
begins ‘‘working’’ and consequently it breaks out 
through wide fissures. It expands too much in summer 
from the inside and outside heat and with the cold 
from without and the heat. within in winter it contracts 
and breaks, causing leaks. Small sized models of suit- 
able wooden silos and of attractive design are to be 
made for exhibition purposes, announces Mr, Swan, 
for use in the campaign to develop trade in their own 
localities by members of the hemlock association. One 
unique model is to show the effective utility of air 
space between two wooden walls which is regarded .as 
an ideal silo in every respect. 





DECREASE NATIONAL FOREST: AREA. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Ayg. 6.— Word, has just been received 
in the office of the district forester that the President has 
approved the recommendation of the Forest Service 
changing the boundaries of the Chugach National Forest 
in Alaska by proclamation of August 2. The new procla- 
mation effects an elimination of 5,801,574 acres of land 
and 661,094 acres of water. The forest boundary lines 
were changed not only by making eliminations but by 
making three small additions to the Chugach Forest. 
One oceurs on the Kenai Peninsula, north of the city of 
Seward, another in the Puget Bay region, and the third 
Okalee Spit and other small areas in that vicinity. These 
additions were made in order to include good bodies of 
timber and to make workable administrative boundary 
lines. 
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MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC. 
General. 

New American altitude records for passenger carrying aero- 
planes were established at Buffalo August 10 in experimental 
flights with a new type of military tractor biplane designed 
by Glenn H. Curtiss. In the first flight Pilot Raymond V. 
Norris tock two passengers to an altitude of 8,200 feet. On 
the second, with three passengers, the height registered was 
8.300 feet. The ascent on the second flight was made in 
thirty-six minutes 

Rear Admiral Albert C. Dillingham, U. S. N., retired, in 
adéressing the St. Louis City Club August 10° said the 
American navy is losing its relative place among the navies 
of the world. 

Dario Resta won the world’s 100-mile speed championship 
in Chicago August 7 by driving his French Peugeot 100 miles 
at an average speed of 102.8 miles an hour. His time was 
58 minutes and 54 seconds. Earl Cooper, in an American 
Stutz, was second. 

Ralph Mulford won the 300 mile auto race at Des Moines, 
Iowa, August 7 in which two men were killed and two in- 
jured. His time was 3:27:05.25. Ralph De VPalma_ was 
given second place. Driver Joe Cooper was killed and_ his 
mechanician seriously injured and Morris Kieler, mechanician, 
was killed and Driver Billy Chandler, injured. 

The report of the smoke abatement committee of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce, completed after four years 
work and at a cost of $500,000 contributed by the railroads, 
holds that the elimination of steam locomotives in Chicago 
is neither necessary nor feasible. The cost of electrification 
in Chicago is fixed at close to $200,000,000, 

George Fitch, of Peoria, Ill., widely known as a writer 
of humorous short stories, of essays and of several books, 
died at a sanitarium at Berkeley, Cal., August 9 He was 
38 years old and was president of the American Press 
Humorists. 

Announcement was made August 9 by the Aetna Chemicai 
Company and the Aetna Explosives Company, of New York, 
which operates plants at Aetna, a suburb of Gary, rhebes, 
lll., and Ishpeming, Mich., that employees are to participate 
in war order profits and monthly increases will be made 
until their wages are greater by 100 percent. 

Recommendations for safeguarding life on passenger carry- 
ing steamships were made August 5 in a preliminary report 
to Secretary of Commerce Redfield by his associates in the 
department investigation at Chicago of the Eastland dis- 
aster. The report recommends a board of naval architects 
to pass on plans for steam merchant vessels prior to con- 
struction and tests to demonstrate safety. 

Tolls collected for the Panama Canal during July were 
the largest since the waterway has been in operation. The 
total was $573.365, compared with $560,784 in March, the 
previous record, 

At the convention of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science the Bruce gold medal of the Astro- 
logical Society of the Pacific, an international honor, was 
bestowed on William W. Campbell, director of Lick Observa- 
tory and president of the association. 

The high cost of living will come down and _ prosperity 
will quickly appear if the United States can be induced to 
adopt the German system of rural markets and credit facil 
ities, according to David Lubin, permanent delegate to the 
International Institute of Agriculture at Rome, who has 
just returned to Chicago from a long stay in Europe. 

A landslide in the Culebra cut August 7 stopped all traffic 
in the Panama Canal. Eleven big ships, including the Fin 
land which is taking 560 passengers from New York to the 
San Francisco exposition, are held up. 

Gifford Pinchot proposed at a massmeeting held at Phila- 
delphia August 8 that the United States should buy the 
mining properties in Colorado owned by John D. Rockefeller 
and work them as public claims as a means of settling 
definitely the labor strife there. 

The naval militia of Minnesota, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan 
and Pennsylvania began August 11 two weeks of naval train- 
ing on Lake Erie. The training ships will assemble off the 
port of Erie for squadron maneuvers and target practice. 

Charles Heber Clark, humorist, journalist and_ publicist, 
died at Eaglemere, Pa., August 10 at the age of 74. Under 
the pseudonym of “Max Adeler’ he wrote “Eibow Room.” 
“Out of the Hurly-Burly,” “The Quakeress” and other nar- 
ratives. 

After a thorough examination officials of the New York 
Shipbuilding Company are convinced that the fire which 
swept the hold of the dreadnaught Oklahoma several weeks 
ago was caused by spontaneous combustion. 

A minimum weekly wage of $8.50 for women over 18 years 
of age employed in department and other retail stores is 
provided for in the report of a special board to the minimum 
wage commission of Boston August 5. 

In a stability test made August 5 in Lake Michigan off 
Chicago the whaleback Christopher Columbus, of the Good- 
rich Transit Company, failed to capsize with a weight 
equivalent to that of 3,560 persons on one side of the vessel, 

Gen. Benjamin F. Tracy who was President Harrison's 
secretary of the navy and known as the “father of the 
fighting navy” died at New York August 6 in his eighty- 
fifth year. 

For the first time in the history of Illinois women em- 
ployees of the State will receive the same pay as Men doing 
the same class of work, beginning with September 1. 

Twelve hundred men have joined the United States mill- 
tary training camp for business and professional men_ at 
Plattsburg. N. Y. General Leonard Wood is in command of 
the camp. 
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Washington. 


The War Department has placed the contract for sixty-six 
sets of moving picture machines at $206 each to be used for 
the entertainment of the enlisted force of the army. 

State Department officials have decided they are powerless 
to secure relief from the id censorship to which American 
mail and cable messages passing through the _ belligerent 
countries of Europe are subjected. 

American sailors bound for British ports hereafter will 
be supplied with passports to comply with the new feature 
of the British alien restriction law. Alien sailors on Amert- 
can ships wilt have to get passports from their consuls, 

President Wilson has signed’ an executive order creating 
the Big Lake Reserve in northeastern Arkansas, for the pro- 
tection of native birds. 

During the fiscal year ended June 50 last the area of 
public land decreased through entries and sales more than 
11,200,000 acres, according to a statement issued August 6 
by Secretary of the Interior Lane. In the twenty-five public 
land States there remain 279,544,494 acres unappropriated 
and unreserved. 

Secretary Garrison has approved a plan to establish an 
army transport service between New York and the canal 
zone, Southbound the transports will call at Galveston for 
the War Department to supply army posts in Texas. 

The Department of Justice has instructed Charles F., 
Clyne, United States district attorney at Chicago, to request 
the Federal grand jury to indict directors and officers of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad Company re- 
sponsible for throwing the road into a receivership last April, 
according to a statement made by a prominent Government 
official August 9. 












Robert F. Rose, foreign trade adviser of the State Depart 
ment, resigned August 7. 

The Norwegian legation notified the State Department 
August 7 that Norway has followed the example of other 
neutral nations in northern Europe by requiring all vessels 
to fiy their national flags in Norwegian ports or whenever 
Norwegian warships are in sight. j 





Secretary McAdoo has decided to adopt drastic methods 
to compel repayment from persons who received advances 
last fall from the Government to enable them to get home 
from Europe after the outbreak of the war. 

Dr. i. K. Eratt, chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Do 
mestic Commerce, August 6 perfected a plan under which 
Government agents will be sent to South America, Africa, 
Australia and the Far East to investigate market condi- 
tions and report to American manufacturers. In the last 
fiscal year the commerce bureau has handled nearly 6,000 
trade opportunities which were turned directly into ‘exports 
of about $125,000,000. r 

A bulletin published August 6 by the Public Health Service 
says physicians are responsible for more than one-half of 
the 200,000 drug fiends in the United States. 

The latest treasury figures show that on August 2 there 
Was $2,066,509,539 in gold cash and bullion in the United 
States. England has, it is estimated, 800,000,000. 

The Pan-American conference that adjourned at Washing- 
ton August 6 after considering means to restore peace in 
Mexico reassembled in New York August 11. At this session 
Secretary Lansing, on behalf of the United States Govern- 
ment, and the diplomatic representatives of the South Amer- 
icin republics signed an appeal, addressed to the leaders of 
all factions in Mexico, urging them in the name of human- 
ity and national patriotism to cease their civil strife and 
assemble a peace conference. Venustiano Car s Wash- 
ington agent, Eliseo Arredondo, August 11 delivered to the 
United States and the six Latin-American powers an_ ulti- 
matum declaring that any plan that ealls for the establish- 
ment cf peace in Mexico without the recognition of Carranza 
will cause armed resistance by him. Two American battle- 
ships, the Louisiana and the New Hampshire, sailed from 
Newport, R. [., August 10 for Vera Cruz. Gen. Frederick 
Funston, who is in command of American troops on the 
border, August 11 sent a report to the War Department at 
Washington that a revolt against Americans is being in- 
cited by a group of Mexican adventurers who plan to seize 
Texas, New Mexico, Colorado, Arizona and California and 
establish a republic for Mexicans, negroes, Japanese and 
Chinese. 

Four million dollars, this year’s Federal appropriation to 
aid the organized militia, was apportioned August 11 by 
Secretary Garrison. Half of the amount is for actual field 
service and rifle practice and is divided among the States 
according to congressional representative. Of the $2,000,000 
for supply and ammunition, $400,000 is reserved for special 
allotment in emergency cases, and the remainder goes to the 
States on the basis of efficiency plans adopted by the War 
Department. 

The United States Public Health Service August 11 de- 
clared that the bubbling drinking fountain may be a greater 
menace to health than the old fashioned tin drinking cup. 
Unless properly constructed and properly used it is likely to 
increase, rather than decrease, the spread of contagion. 




















WORLD FOR A WEEK. 


FOREIGN. 

The Brazilian Chamber of Deputies has approved a projec: 
wuthorizing the issue of $163,800,000) in pauper and oth 
financial measures designed to aid coffee, rubber and oth: 
national products. 

Wonien mail carriers made their first appearance in Lo) 

don last week when twelve young women were assigned t¢ 
replace male postmen in the Golder’s Green district in. th 
northwestern part of London. 
_ A syndicate of Norwegians has accepted a commission 
from the German meat trade to furnish 10,000 live reindee 
Which are to be delivered alive in Berlin during the sum 
mer and fall for slaughtering there. An experimental shi| 
ment has already be made and proved entirely satisfactor, 
to the Berlin authorities. , 

The Russian minister of finance, at the request of th 
school authorities, has ordered that the English languag: 
be substituted for German in most of the commercial school 
- Russ as one of the compulsory subjects of the curric 
ulum., 











Premier Count Okuma has decided at the special request 
of the emperor of Japan to remain in office and has chosen 
a new cabinet, 


_A dispatch from London says Maximilian Harden, edito: 
of Die Zukunft of Berlin, is living in Scandinavia, having 
been virtually exiled in punishment for recent articles in 
his weekly publication that aroused the wrath of. officiai 
Germany. 


Richard Marsh, the English novelist, died at his home in 
London August 10. 


Decreased advertising revenue and a shortage in the supply 
of chemicals necessary for the manufacture of white paper 
have resulted in an agreement by the proprietors of Lon 
don’s newspapers to reduce the number of pages. 


Eduardo Carsascon, of the Chile foreign office, headed a 
special commission to the United States which left Santiago 
August 5 to study commercial intercourse between Chile and 
the United States. 

The French Chamber of Deputies August 6 passed a_ Dill 
carrying an appropriation of $24,000,000 to be used to buy 
wheat and flour for feeding the civil population. An attempt 
by the Socialists to inject a rider creating a Government 
monopoly of grain was defeated by a vote of 364 to 138. 

American naval forces August 6 took possession of the 
office of the port and the national palace at Port au Prince, 
Haiti, and captured the Haitian gunboat Pacifique, whien 
arrived that morning. During the movement to take the 
port the Americans opened fire on the Haitians and one 
Haitian was killed. 

The Polish faction in the Austrian parliament has issued 
a manifesto, calling for the organization of a kingdom of 
Poland, with its capital at Warsaw, as an integral part ot 
the Hapsburg monarchy. 

Dr. Alexis Carrel, of the Rockefeller Institute of Medical 
Research, and Dr. Henry D. Dakin, of the Lister Institute. 
have discovered, after exhaustive experiment at the Com 
piegne military hospital at Paris, what they claim to be the 
ideal antiseptic. 











RECORD FOR A WEEK OF THE WAR IN EUROPE. 


August 5.—Warsaw, capital of Poland, is captured by the 
Germans, The main Russian forces evade the Germans and 
retire across the Vistula River, blowing up the bridges be- 
hind them. The Russian positions before the Bug River are 
being attacked by the German right wing extending along 
the Narew to Ostrolenka. In the Courland district the Rus- 
sians are being hotly pressed by General von Bulow, who has 
taken many prisoners, setween the Bug and Vistula Von 
Mackensen continues to press northward toward Brest 
Litovsk. Ivangorod is being bombarded by the Austro-Ger- 
mans. The Austrian minister of war reports that the Ital- 
jans who attacked near Monte Croce were repulsed and 
driven back with great losses, The Italians win several 
miles of trenches near Polazzo after many attacks.” The 
French official statement describes sanguinary engagements 
on heights in the Vosges which dominate the Fecht to the 
north, particularly at the Col du Schratzmannele, where the 
Germans, after having captured a blockhouse from the 
French, were driven out by a counter attack. French war- 
ships bombard the Turkish fortifications at Sighadjik and 
Seala Nova on the coast of Anatolia. The British cabinet 
decides to inaugurate a system of conscription in raising 
additional armies for Great Britain. 

August 6.—Ivangorod, the southern fortress, located at the 
confluence of the Vistula and the Vieprz rivers, is taken by 
the Austro-German army, Nowo Georgievsk, northwest of 
Warsaw, the only fortified position on the Vistula River in 
possession of the Russians, is besieged by the Germans. 
Berlin reports that the Russians are preparing for evacua- 
tion of Kovno to the south of which General von Buelow is 
driving with his forces toward the east. The Austrians 
claim to have repulsed Italian attacks on Podgora, on the 
Plava sector and in the Krn district and to have occupied 
some favorable height positions in the Carnian Alps near 
Monte Paralva. On the western front the Germans renew 
their attacks against the forts at Verdun. 

August 7.—-The German official report claims that the re- 
sistance of the Russians bad been broken between Lomza 
and the mouth of the Bug River. The Russians still hold the 
eastern bank of the Vistula, including Praga, a suburb of 
Warsaw, and delay the German advance across the river, 
while in the southeast neither General von Mackensen nor 
Arch Duke Joseph Ferdinand has made much progress, being 
still little more than twenty miles north of the Lublin-Chelm 
railway which they crossed a week ago. According to an 
unofficial report the Italians take possession of the summit 
of Monte San Michele, dominating Gorizia, the fall of which 
city is expected. This would open the road to Trieste. The 
Germans continue to bombard the forts and trenches around 
Verdun, in France. An Austrian submarine sinks the Italian 
submarine Mereide in the Adriatic. A Vienna report says 
Austrian anti-aircraft guns brought down an Italian dirigible 
that was raiding the Austrian naval base at Pola and cap- 
tured the crew. 

August 8.—The Germans continue to make progress in all 
directions in their efforts to cut off the retreat of the Rus- 
sians from the Polish salient. Berlin announces that Serock 
at the mouth of the Bug, north of Warsaw, has been occu- 
pied; forts near Nowa Georgievsk have been captured; the 
Germans pave occupied the east bank of the Vistula near 
Warsaw and to the south the Russians are being driven back 
by Field Marshal von Mackensen. ‘The Turkish war office 
admits the loss ef ground on Gallipoli peninsula but asserts 
that in another engagement the Turks captured trenches 





from the Allies. On the western battle front the Germans 
make slight gains in the Argonne forest but are hurled back 
in the Vosges mountains. 


August 9.—Riga, Russia's second seaport, is attacked by a 
German fleet of nine battleships and twelve cruis« with a 
iarge number of torpedo boat destroyers, according to a 
dispatch from Petrograd; a cruiser and two torpedo boat 
destroyers are damaged by mines. The Austro-Germans oc- 
cupy Praga, a suburb of Warsaw, and continue a violent 
bombardment of the Russian fortresses of Kovyno and Lomzi. 
Berlin claims that Nowa Georgievsk has been cut off in the 
east between Narew and Vistula rivers. 'The Teutonic Allies 
shift forces from Poland to the Italian front, 1falians foree 
the Austrians to evacuate the whole region around Montozzo, 
thirty-four miles northwest of Trent. The Turkish battle- 
ship Kheyr-Ed-Din Barbarossa is sunk by a submarine of the 
Allies. British troops recapture the lost trenches at Hooge, 
east of Ypres in Belgium, and advance on a front of 1,200 
yards, 














August 10.—German troops occupy Lomza, on the Narew 
River, thirty-eight miles northeast of Warsaw. The out- 
flanking movement of the Teutons in the northern part of the 
Baltic provinces is brought to a standstill but further south 
they are approaching the forts of Kovyno and the Russians 
are reported to be preparing to evacuate Vilna about fifty- 
eight miles east of Kovno. In land operations in the Darda 
nelles the Allies make gains along the Krithia road and oc 
cupy the crest of Sari Bahr. A Turkish aeroplane drops 
bombs on a submarine of the Allies, sinking it. The British 
torpedo boat destroyer Lynw is sunk in the North Sea by a 
mine. German Zeppelins raid the east coast of England and 
drops bombs, killing fourteen persons and wounding fourteen 
others; one of the raiding dirigibles is lost. The British 
troops withdraw slightly from their line south of Hooge, 
near Ypres, but consolidate the village of Hooge. The United 
States in a note dispatched to Vienna denies that it has 
permitted violations of neutrality in permitting American 
exporters to send war supplies to belligerents able to buy and 
receive them. 





August 11.—British submarines enter the Black Sea and 
torpedo the cruiser Breslav, renamed by the Turks Midullu, 
and torpedo the Turkish cruiser Goeben, renamed the Sultan 
Selim, neay the Bosporus. The Allies make progress in their 
land attacks against the Turks, while the French battleship 
St. Louis attacks the Turkish batteries on the Asiatic side 
of the straits which had been bombarding the Allied posi- 
tions on the Gallipoli peninsula, and puts five guns out of 
commission. German troops succeed in reaching and occupy- 
ing a section of the Warsaw-Petrograd railroad, fifty-two 
miles northeast of Warsaw, and repulse Russian advances 
along the Riga-Mitau road to the “iorth, according to the 
German official statement. According to dispatches from 
Switzerland and Saloniki the Germans have massed in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina $00,000 men which will march 
against Serbia, hoping to crush the Serbians and open the 
way to Saloniki, thus succoring the Ottoman empire. An 
Italian submarine torpedoes and sinks the Austrian sub- 
marine U-12 with all hands in the upper Adriatic Sea. 
The British converted cruiser Ramsey is sunk in the North 
Sea during a fight with the German converted cruiser 
Meteor, according to an announcement by the British Ad 
miralty office. After terrific bombardment and infantry at- 
tacks in the Argonne in France the Germans penetrate the 
French positions and take part of first line trenches. 
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REGULATION OF SUPPLY IN CONTRAVENTION OF LAW. 


Producer” Calls Attention to What He Regards as Misconceptions of Federal Trade Commission’s Powers—Com- 
mission May Not Recommend Production Control—Congress May Be Asked to Legalize Certain Combinations. 


Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: I have followed with 
much interest the reports of the hearings held by the 
ederal Trade Commission at which representative lum- 
jermen have undertaken to present statements of fact 
egarding the present condition of the lumber industry, 
apparently for the purpose of interesting the commission 
in some sort of plan for bettering the condition of the 
trade, and have read much editorial comment thereon. 
After digesting these matters to the best of my ability 
it seems to me that certain highly important points 
have been entirely overlooked, or, if they have not been 
overlooked, have not been made clear in the published 
accounts of the proceedings and the concurrent comment. 
Accordingly, I beg leave to submit some suggestions 
which, of course, are merely the opinion of one individual 
and may be entirely out of line with the facts as the 
future will determine them. 

In the first place it seems to me that, as the AMERICAN 
LL.UMBERMAN editorially intimated in its issue of July 24, 
the lumber manufacturers who have so actively iiter- 
ested themselves in this movement are expecting benefits 
which the Federal Trade Commission has not within its 
power to confer. By this I mean there seem to be many 
manufaeturers who anticipate some positive, definite 
action by the Federal Trade Commission that will result 
in the immediate amelioration of conditions in the lumber 
trade through codperation tending to restrict production 
or otherwise. Such lumbermen, I believe, have formed 
their opinion without due consideration of the law of the 
United States under which the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is foreed—whether it will or no—to conduct its 
operation. Speaking from a strictly legal standpoint it 
is certain that the Federal Trade Commission has no 
power to permit or to authorize the violation of the anti- 
trust laws of the United States, nor is the power of con- 
struing those laws conferred upon the commission. 
Neither can the commission undertake to reverse the 
findings of the courts on question of law nor in any 
other way to unsettle or render negligible or void the 
acts of Congress and the decisions of the courts that 
have bearing upon questions of combination ‘‘in re- 
straint of trade.’’ 


Life and Purposes of the Commission. 


It is true that the Federal Trade Commission is com- 
posed, in part at least, of gentlemen who are apt to 
listen to the pleas of business men whenever they dare 
do so, but it is not necessary to go far back in the his- 
tory of the United States to recall the very brief career 
of a judicial body which, in one respect, stood in the 
same position before the people the Federal Trade Com- 
mission now oceupies. Take the case of the Commerce 
Court; it is safe to say that at the time that body was 
established there was no prejudice against it in the 
minds of the public, nor was there any reason to believe 
that it would be shortlived. But it happened that 
through the burden of conviction the Commerce Court 
was forced to decide a number of cases in favor of the 
railroads and word soon went out across the country that 
the Commerce Court was prejudiced, that everything 
going before the Commerce Court for consideration would 
he decided in favor of the railroads and that the estab- 
lishing of the Commerce Court was a plan of the rail- 
roads to have legal matters their own way. It will be 
recalled readily enough that the Commerce Court as a 
result was shortlived and everyone knows that it was 
abolished because of just such popular sentiment. 

The Federal Trade Commission is a new and untried 
institution as the Commerce Court was in the first days 
of its existence. The Federal Trade Commission was 
conceived with the idea primarily of rendering more 
eflicient the antitrust laws of the United States. Sup- 
posing the Federal Trade Commission should undertake 
as one of its first acts to do what a great industry like 
the lumber industry is asking it to do, take special 
measures in the interest of that industry tending to elimi- 
nate competition and to curtail production of a com- 
modity that is consumed by practically every one; what 
would be the attitude of the public toward the Federal 
Trade Commission? How long would that body last? 


Automatic Regulation Unpractical. 


In connection with this effort to bring about legalized 
‘cooperative action to curtail the production of lumber 
-ertain gentlemen have presented plans that would pro- 

ide for the automatic regulation at all times of produc- 

‘ion. Analysis of those plans seems to indicate that, in 
‘heory at least, the system would result in maintaining 
the price of lumber as a direct consequence of the en- 
‘oreed curtailment of the supply. Of course those who 
snow the lumber industry know that such a situation 
ould not possibly be brought about, because lumber 

manufacturers throughout the country are not in position 
‘naneially or otherwise to codperate efficiently in such a 
ian and without their general codperation, even though 

were legalized, it could. not be successful. Be that 

s it may, however, and assuming for the sake of argu- 

ent that such a plan could be worked out, what is its 

‘atus before the laws of the United States as the laws 
tand at present? As I see this question the laws we now 
ave are based upon the theory that supply and demand 

‘re bound to fluetuate, be the commodity lumber or salt; 
‘hat the fluctuations of supply and demand will result in 
‘uctuations of prices and that the relation between 
supply and demand will control the price. In the case 








of any industry the introduction of a purely automatic 
control of the supply, based upon the volume of demand, 
would result in eliminating all chance of a surplus of 
production—that part of the fluctuation which tends to 
favor the consumer; in fact, such a plan would make it 
entirely possible for the producers to create an artificial 
shortage of supply which would result in forcing the con- 
sumer to pay whatever prices the manufacturers might 
ask, within limits fixed by the competition of other mate- 
rials that are usable for the same purposes for which 
lumber is used. In other words, the legalizing of any 
plan for ‘‘automatie control’’ of production would upset 
the economic theory upon which our antitrust laws are 
based. Fluctuations of price based upon fluctuations of 
supply and demand and alternately favoring the con- 
sumer and producer would be out of the question because 
there would be no fluctuation of supply other than that 
resulting in fluctuation in demand and the ratio between 
supply and demand would remain practically absolute. 
Such a scheme I hold is a complete subversion of the 
principles of competition and business regulation now 
in foree in this country, and there can be no question 
whatever that such a plan is in contravention of existing 
laws, which the Federal Trade Commission has no power 
to upset. 


An Economic Error of Great Magnitude. 


Moreover, it seems to me the legalizing of such a prac- 
tice would take us from a condition where the consumer 
has entirely too much the best of the argument to a 
condition where the consumer would be entirely at the 
merey of the producer, and this certainly would be an 
economie error of great magnitude. The ideal condition 
to be arrived at is that where the interests of both sides 
are given proper consideration and both producer and 
consumer have the protection of the law against combi- 
nation that unlawfully and unfairly restricts trade as 
well as against competition that is so detrimental to the 
interest of the producer as to be detrimental to the 
general welfare of the people. I believe that the law 
of Australia represents a near approach to the ideal 
guide to business conduct, there being in that common- 
wealth a marked distinction between combinations that 
are unlawfully in restraint of trade and combinations 
that are beneficial to the public welfare. For example, 
the Australian courts undoubtedly would hold—if they 
had jurisdiction—that a combination of yellow pine 
manufacturers or of Douglas fir manufacturers formed 
for the purpose of bringing the selling price of yellow 
pine or Douglas fir up to the actual cost of production 





EXPLOITING BY EXAMPLE. 


According to advice from the Southern Cypress Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, the photograph of which a cut 
is reproduced here is of a part of a rail of the historic 





SECTION OF CYPRESS FENCE EIGHT DECADES IN USE 


‘“Lover’s Lane Fenee,’’ on the River Road at Mon- 
roe, La., erected in 1833, and which did duty until 
recently in the present year. In keeping with the asso- 
ciation’s energetic exploitation of the ‘‘everlasting’’ 
quality of cypress the rails were removed and cut into 
small sections, of which the photograph represents a 
sample, and were attached to cards that have been sent 
broadeast to those through whom they will doubtless 
do the most good. The rail fence from which this 
sample of cypress was taken was on duty in the open 
eighty-two years without paint or whitewash, and of 
it the card that accompanies these samples says: ‘‘ And 
sound as a dollar this minute! Tap it with a dollar 
and see!’’ The Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association offers indisputable proof of the age and 
perfect condition of the rails of which it is distributing 
samples that are conclusive proof ‘‘that cypress defies 
decay.’’ 
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and of saving yellow pine or Douglas fir manufacturers 
from the clutches of the sheriff was a perfectly lawful 
and reasonable combination. But the burden of proof 
would undoubtedly be upon the yellow pine or Douglas 
fir manufacturers to show that their industry was in such 
condition that no other remedy than a combination of 
the sort described would save them from financial ruin, 
and the purpose of the combination having been finished 
when prices were brought to a level above the cost of 
production such a combine would immediately have to be 
dissolved and rendered ineffective when its work had been 
done. On the other hand, a combination tending to exer 
cise perpetual automatic control over production and 
thereby to exercise equal control over prices undoubtedly 
would be regarded by the Australian courts as abhorent 
to the Australian idea of the welfare of the people. 


Legalizing Reasonable Combinations. 


It seems to me, therefore, that in suggesting remedial 
legislation the lumber industry should take a middle 
ground and should ask only for such legislation as is 
needed by general business of the country to permit 
necessary and wholesome combinations of capital and 
industry, those combinations to operate under Govern 
ment restriction and control, to be under the watchful 
eye of the Federal Trade Commission or some similar 
body, and to be dissolved the minute that they go beyond 
the legitimate work of protecting the legitimate interest 
of the producer and when they encroach even slightly 
upon the rights of the consumer or of the publie at large. 

And this brings out incidentally another point that I 
want to mention. Lumbermen should not expect the 
Federal Trade Commission to recommend to Congress 
special legislation in the interest of the lumber industry. 
The Federal Trade Commission is not going to be so 
foolish as to do any such thing and Congress would not 
be so impulsive as to enact such legislation even upon 
the recommendation of the commission. Class legislation 
in the interest of any one industry is not desirable, even 
if it were constitutional, and lumbermen must expect 
that the Federal Trade Commission before it recommends 
any legislation intended to remedy present business con- 
ditions by rendering less drastie the laws against combi- 
nation and by permitting combination where combination 
seems to be needed will make a very thorough study of 
conditions in all of the industries that are suffering from 
the administration or maladministration of existing law 
and will formulate its opinions as to what ought to be 
done in the interest of the general business of the coun- 
try quite regardless of the special needs of any partic- 
ular class or group. Only in this way ean the Federal 
Trade Commission hope to make any recommendations 
that will result in legislation meeting the approval of 
the people, and while many business men believe that 
popular feeling has turned completely against the recent, 
attitude of Federal and State Government and that the 
people are in favor of legislation favoring the country’s 
business the fact remains that the people of the United 
States are not going to permit any radical steps that are 
apt to benefit a few at the expense of the many. The 
business of the country must come before Congress with 
clean hands, seeking only that to which it is entitled, or 
it must expect to receive very little consideration. 


Lumbermen’s Requests Must Be Tenable. 


Lumber manufacturers are entitled to a living profit 
upon their business as are other business men, but tkey 
are not entitled to the privilege of controlling their pro- 
duction automatically or otherwise in such way as to 
bring the consumer entirely into their power and to 
enable them to fix the price he shall pay for their com- 
modity. It will be very unfortunate if the industry 
appears in the light of seeking that to which it is not 
entitled. 

There is no doubt whatever that the industry is in sad 
straits today, and there is no doubt in the minds of 
those who have analyzed the situation that_ curtailment 
of production is essential and that curtailment can be 
brought about only through agreement that would be 
violative of the law as it stands at the present time; 
but in seeking a way out of the dilemma—in asking of 
Congress a sugar coated remedy—the lumber industry 
should not be in the position of seeking a cargo of sugar 
and an ounce of remedy. Permission to effect legal com- 
bination to overcome present difficulties and to put the 
industry on a sound financial basis, that it may pay good 
wages to its many thousands of employees, that it may 
conserve its raw material, that it may manufacture and 
market its product efficiently — these things we should 
have, but Jet us not be found, in the position of taking 
advantage of our present plight to ask for that which 
we should not have and which in the long run it will be 
better for us, as well as for others, if we do not have. 

PRODUCER. 





CHARLES BROWN, well known riverman of La Crosse 
recently left for Stillwater, Minn., to accept the berth 
of mate on the Ottumwa Bell, a rafter, which is now 
bringing down what is believed will be the last log drive 
to he assembled on the upper Mississippi River. Brown, 
who is 64 years old, will have the honor of having super- 
intended the first and last of the log drives down the 
Mississippi. Just forty-nine years ago he was mate on 
the Minnie Will when it towed the first drive to be 
piloted down stream by a steam craft. 
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LABORATORY MAKES ANNUAL REPORT. 





Review of Investigations and Experiments on Wood Contains Much Valuable 
Information—Many Commercially Important Discoveries Made. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug.10.—The annual report made 
public today of the Forest Products Laboratory of the 
Forest Service at Madison, Wis., for the fiscal year just 
ended contains much-information of value to the lumber 
industry. The report is lengthy, discussing in detail 
the many important investigations conducted by the 
laboratory during the last year. Numerous valuable 
discoveries were made in the course of the investigations, 
tests and experiments conducted by the laboratory alone 
or in codperation with other public institutions, lumber 
companies and individuals. 

For example, in codperation with the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, yellow pine stumps were shredded and turpen- 
tine and rosin extracted. With ®%¢-inch chips over 90 
percent of the rosin was removed and it was found that 
the chips remaining had a distinct value for the produc- 
tion of wrapping paper—a new accomplishment. 

Discussing the causes of decay in lumber yards through- 
out the country the report says: 


Further field studies were made of lumber storage condi- 
tions to determine the extent and cause of decay in lumber 
yards and the relation that this bears to outbreaks of rot in 
buildings. ‘These studies have shown that a most careless 
and deplorable condition exists in many of our lumber yards 
as regards the sanitary handling of lumber. Most dealers 
do not realize the full danger in supplying infected stock 
for the building trades and take very few precautions to 
maintain their stocks in a sound condition. 

The house fungus of Europe has been found widely dis- 
tributed in lumber yards in the eastern United States. Since 
the same fungus occurs frequently in buildings over the 
same range it is probable that in some instances infections 
have been introduced in diseased stock. Prosecutions in 
Canada and Europe have been made against lumber dealers 
who furnish decayed wood and they have been held legally 
responsible for the resulting damage, It is hoped that the 
publicity given these investigations will forestall similar 
action. in the United States and result in our American 
lumbermen keeping their yards in a sanitary condition. 

The laboratory has prepared for publication a pro- 
fusely illustrated manuscript dealing with decay in ium- 
ber yards. 


Makes Tests for Standard Shipping Boxes. 


The Forest Service Laboratory is making an investi- 
gation im codperation with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with a view to developing standard boxes 
and contsiners for use in shipping. In this connection 
the report of the laboratory says: 

According to the Interstate Commerce Commission about 
$40,600,600 in claims are paid annually by American rail- 
roads for goods lost or damaged in transit. Much of this 
loss is due to poor construction of shipping containers. In 
cooperation with the commission and various box manufac- 
turers through the American Society of Testing Materials 
the laboratory has started the construction of a machine 
for testing boxes and similar packages with a view of stand- 
ardizing tue method of testing packages. There is every rea- 
son to believe that eventually these researches will result 
in saving the American railroads several million dollars an- 
nually. 

Continuing, the report says: 

Although the use of wood for street paving is one of the 
most promising from the standpoint of increasing demand, 
nevertheless the consumptien for this purpose has fallen off 
30 percent since 1911, One of the chief causes for this was 
dissatisfaction with wood blocks, due primarily to the 
exudation of oil and to swelling. Tests to remove these de- 
fects have been highly successful and our methods have been 
adopted by the committee on paving of the American Society 
of Municipal Improvements and by several cities of the 
United States. 

Complete 12,000 Tests. 

The section of timber tests completed during the year 
12,900 tests on nineteen different kinds of wood growing in 
the national forests. These data have proved of immediate 
value in enabling us and the forest districts to answer 
inquiries concerning the mechanical properties of these woods. 
In this connection a density classification of southern pines 
was developed that proved to be a very good criterion of 
quality. This classification was adopted by the American 
Society of Testing Materials. New grading rules were pro- 
mulgated based upon this classification and these rules were 
adopted by the Southern Pine Association to define a select 
grade of southern pine timber, 

About seventy species of hardwoods and forty species of 
conifers were tested during the year. Fungus pit tests are 
not vet completed, but jar tests on conifers show the fol- 
lowing results: the sapwood of all conifers except western 
cedar, western juniper, California juniper and eastern arbor- 
vite lost 60 percent or over in weight during the 
twelve months’ test. The last named proved the most durable 
(7.7 percent lost). The heartwood of all spruces, hemlocks, 
firs and lodgepole pines likewise lost over 60 percent. The 
resinous hard pines varied widely (17 to 58 percent loss). 
Eastern arborvite, western red cedar, western juniper, Cali- 
fornia juniper, Port Orford cedar and big trees proved highly 
durable, the junipers and arborvites being remarkably so. 

Researches to determine the effect of resin in wood upon 
its durability have also made distinct progress, and indica- 
tions are that the data thus secured will conflict with pre- 
vailing opinion, 

Seek to Render Wood Less Subject to Shrinkage and 
Swelling. 


The tendency of wood to shrink and swell due to atmo- 
spheric changes is one of its leading defects and an impor- 
tant factor contributing to its restricted use in several arti- 
cles. <A test is under way to determine the value of various 
methods that might render wood least subject to shrinkage 
and swelling due to atmospheric conditions. The results of 


these tests show: Wood dipped in paraffin was least subject 
to change (about one-third of that of natural wood). Wood 
treated with linseed oil and with creosote changed more in 
volume than the untreated wood. 


In coéperative work with the Consolidated Water Power & 
Paper Company it was established that the character such 
as strength, feel and texture of news print paper can be 
largely controlled not only by variations in the grinding of 
the pulp but by a subsequent treatment in the refining en- 
gines. Other experiments made in codperation with the 
Watab Pulp & Paper Company showed that by the elimina- 
tion of binding of the wood in the grinder pockets it was 
possible to increase the production of pulp 20 percent. 

Some excellent sheets of Kraft paper from Douglas fir 
mill waste were made. A good market for this product ap- 
pears in the Northwest. 

In cobperation with the geological survey a field examina- 
tion is under way to locate and use, if possible, deposits of 
basaltic rock for the manufacture of pulp stones. These 
are now imported at great expense from Germany and 
England. 

Other Successful Experiments Made. 

Researches to establish the commercial value of osage 
orange as a dyewood were continued and tests were made 


on a commercial scale in dyeing leather and woolens wi; 
this wood. The results proved so satisfactory that a rece: ; 
erder for five carloads of osage orange waste was plac 4 
with an Oklahoma concern by a manufacturer of dyest: 
who wishes to test it further. 

The soluble materials in the butts of western larch w 
completely analyzed and it was found that they contain 
appreciable amount of galactose which, when ferment 
yielded 35 percent more fermentable sugars than spri 
This discovery offers promising possibilities of utilizing lai 
butts in the production of ethyl alcohol, 

A method of refining heptane from Digger pine was (¢ 
veloped and is now being applied in practice. Codéperation 
with the Bureau of Standards is under way to establi-' 
the use of heptane in the standardization of candle powe: 
Its constant boiling point gives it an extremely valua! 
property, which, it is thought, will place a higher value « 
the gum secured from Digger pine. 

A new method of drying white fir was developed whi 
by far excels all past performances. By this method tho 
moisture content of white fir was reduced from 96 perce 
to 6.5 percent in forty-three hours without injuring tio 
wood. The cause for the collapse in kiln drying wester) 
red cedar was determined and a practical remedy develope}. 

Previous tests have shown that Douglas fir is decreased in 
strength 40 percent when creosoted. This has curtailed the 
demand for creosoted fir and handicapped western manufa 
turers. Researches are under way to discover if possibic 
practical means by which fir can be creosoted without in 
jury. Some promising results have already been secured. 





NAVAL STORES INDUSTRY IS REVIEWED. 





Turpentining Processes, New and Old, Compared—Shallow Chipping Found to 
Bring Greater Yield and to Prolong Supply. 





A recent bulletin of the Forest Products Laboratory, 
of Madison, Wis. (Department of Agriculture Bulletin 
No. 229), deals with the naval stores industry and is 
an extremely valuable contribution to the technical 
literature of the lumber industry. It has as authors 
A. W. Schorger, chemist, and H. S. Betts, engineer of 
the laboratory. It covers the entire subject in a 
complete way, beginning with its history, giving an 
interesting collection of statistics and dealing in a 
very thorough manner with the technical details of 
gathering and distilling naval stores. 

The history of the industry is briefly treated in a 
page or two, beginning with the following extract 
which is taken from a manuscript dated 1610 and 
preserved in the Publie Record Office of London, which 
bears the title ‘‘Instructions for Suche Things as are 
to be Sente From Virginia: ’’ 

Pyne trees, or ffirre trees are to be wounded wthin a yarde 
of the grounde, or bcare-a hoal wth an agar the thirde pte 
into the tree, and lett yt runne into anye thinge that maye 
recyue the same, and that web yssues owte wilbe Turpentyne 
worthe 18 ‘Tonne. When the tree beginneth to runne 
softelye yt is to be stopped p agayne for preserveinge the 
ree, 

It is generally known that the price upon naval 
stores fluctuates very materially. The lowest quota- 
tion for turpentine posted by the Savannah Board of 
Trade was 22 cents a gallon on September 4, 1896. 
During 1909 the price was 351% cents, while during 
1910 and 1911 the high water mark of $1.07 a gallon 
was reached. A chart is given showing the fluctuation 
in price of naval stores, which from their high water 
mark of 1912 have declined so that turpentine in 
1913 and 1914 was worth under 50 cents a gallon. 

Out of 23,000,000 gallons of turpentine exported by 
seven countries in 1910 United States exported over 
14,000,000 gallons. America’s exports of turpentine 
and resin increased steadily until 1908, then decreased 
to 1910 and 1911 and again increased until 1913. It 
is believed, however, that the high water mark has 
now been reached and that the volume will steadily 
decrease because of the decreasing supply of available 
pine timber. The importance of the most effective 
methods in order to secure the largest possible product 
from the given quantity of the tree is thereby empha- 
sized. 

A large part of this bulletin is given to a study of 
methods of tapping the trees for the flow of turpen- 
tine and resin. This exudation chiefly occurs in the 
new growth of wood between the old wood and the 
bark, and a shallow cut is therefore all that is neces- 
sary. Tests have shown that a greater average over 
a four year period can be obtained if this cut or 
‘‘streak’’ is but 0.4 inch deep instead of 0.7 inch 
deep. 

On a fresh cut the maximum flow occurs at the be- 
ginning and practically ceases after a week when a 
new cut must be made. Of the week’s production 67.26 
percent will have been obtained in the first day, 13.39 
percent in the secord and 8.04 percent in the third, 
or 80 percent of the total flow during the first few 
days. Experiments are now being carried on to 
determine whether shipping at more frequent inter- 
vals than one week might not be commercially profit- 
able. 

The flow ceases because of the clogging of the resin 
ducts at or close to the surface and this clogging rarely 
extends over one-fourth of an inch from the surface. 
The height of the new streak therefore need not be 
over that distance, yet very often it is as much as an 
inch with the result that the tree can not be practi- 
cally tapped for as long a time as would otherwise be 
possible. 

New and Old Systems Compared. 


There is a complete description of the older box 
system and of the cup system in its various improved 
forms. The original method was to cut a ‘‘box”’’ into 
the base of the tree, holding about three pints, and 





into this the exudation flows from the ‘‘face’’ above 
it produced by this streak at the top. The vertical 
height of this face increases from season to season and 
after four years under ordinary circumstances it has 
reached as great a height as is within practicable dis- 
tance from the ground. As the vertical height of the 
tree increases the greater the proportion of the liquid 
resin which hardens before flowing into the box at the 
bottom and which must be scraped off each season, 
making a lower grade of product and producing 11 
percent of turpentine, as against 19 percent of tur- 
pentine from the more liquid contents of the box. 

The newer method provides metal gutters, with a 
cup hanging from them for collection of the turpen- 
tine, and which are capable of being moved up the 
tree in order to be nearer to the fresh cut from which 
exudation is occurring. The early type of gutter was 
a curved piece of metal which was inserted into a 
diagonal gash in the tree made from below upward 
with a broad ax. In a newer form a ‘‘shade streak’’ 
is made (having an upward inclination) and the gutter 
is nailed below this, the streak forming a ledge of bark 
and wood an inch or so in depth, the tapping of the 
tree being made above it causing the turpentine to 
drop into the gutter and from there to be carried to 
the cup. ‘Various other improved forms of gutters and 
cups are also described. 

From tests which were made in 1902 in Georgia it 
was found that the use of the cup system as compared 
with the old boxing system produced in- turpentine an 
excess of 23.43 percent on the first year’s crop; 5.51 
percent on the second year; 58.58 percent on the third 
year and 66.29 percent upon the fourth year. The 
increased yield of resin secured by the cup system 
amounted for the first year to 23.16 percent; second 
year, 84.64; third year 200.80; fourth year 207.13. 

As regarding the effects of narrow and shallow 
chipping the following table is a summary of the 
yield for one year on three crops of equal extent; 
that is, having the same number of cups. Crop X 
was chipped in the ordinary way; crop G and H com 
bined both narrow and shallow chipping: 


Yield of 
Number Number of dip Increase, 
Crop. of cups. chippings. pounds. percent. 
lectins Giannis siniom 9,880 é 90,094 ais 
“CREO eee eae . 9,880 124,292 38 
Eos sees aes ~o* 9,000 121,474 35 





The above table shows a decided increase in yield 
by the use of shallow and narrow chipping, having 
reference only to one year’s operation, but obviously 
this method of chipping also exhausts the tree less 
rapidly and it will remain in bearing for a correspond 
ingly longer period. The difficulty in securing this 
sort of chipping is that the tool ordinarily used for 
the work is difficult to control for so narrow and 
shallow a streak. 


Distillation of Turpentine Discussed. 


The distillation of the turpentine to produce the 
commercial turpentine and resin is also interestingly 
discussed. The chief improvement of modern times 
is the use ®f an admixture of water in the distilling 


“process in order tnosgntrol the temperature and pre- 
0 


vent decomposition the fesin’ with consequent dis- 
coloration of the product. 

There is also an interesting review of the French 
method of turpentining that is radically different from 
that in practice in United States. The cup and gutter 
system used is much like that employed here but the 
cutting of the tree is rigidly limited and cutting tools 
of fine character are employed. The Government 
specifications recognize two conditions, one when the 
tree is to be moderately turpentined for a long period 
of years and one when the trees are marked fo! 
thinning or felling’and are to be made to yield the 
greatest possible amount of product within five years 
without the tree being actually killed within that 
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‘ime. In France turpentined timber is often pre- 
verred to the unturpentined because the greater amount 
of resin deposit in the wood tends to durability. 

Under the first system the Government specification 
allows the face to be raised 24 inches the first year 
and 26 inehes during the following year to a total 
neight not exceeding "10 feet 6 inches. If the tapping 
period is to be only for four years instead of for five 
or more the base can be raised 24 inches a year, 26 
‘he second and 33 inches during the third, and 39 
inches during the fourth year, making a total height 
of 10 feet 2 inches. 

This face is, however, very narrow—not over 314 
inches the first year, 2.1 inches the second, 2.8 inches 
the third and 2.4 inches at the beginning of the fourth 
year. Either three or four such faces are, however, 
allowed upon the streak; if four they must be accu- 
rately trisected by them. 

Interesting statistics of the available supply of 
southern pine timber are given and there is also a 
discussion of the possibility of using western pine. 
ixperiments conducted by the Forest Service showed 
the yield from western yellow pine about four-fifths 
as great as that that came from Florida trees in the 
same period of time. These experiments were made 
in Arizona, where weather conditions will allow only 
twenty-four to twenty-six weeks for the season as 
against thirty or thirty-five weeks in the Southeast, 
so that the season’s production of western yellow pine 
would be only about two-thirds as great as that from 
southern yellow pine. The labor problem also presents 
difficulty inasmuch as the ordinary labor of that sec- 
tion is unfamiliar with turpentining operations. In 
some experiments with this pine in California the 
average flow per cut per week for a season of twenty- 
nine weeks was somewhat greater than in the Florida 
experiment and the yield was also slightly greater 
for the season. The naval stores industry is not 
entirely new upon the Pacific coast as during the Civil 
War there was an active turpentining industry there 
tor four or five years, which, however, suddenly de- 
clined with the close of the war. The bulletin, how- 
ever, concludes that there is a commercial possibility 
of successful turpentining operations in the South- 
west at the present time. In Oregon and Washington 
the colder climate and shorter season would probably 
prevent successful operation. 


The bulletin closes with an interesting bibliography 
of publications relating to the naval stores industry 
and with a chronological list of United States patents 
relating to this industry, which, however, appears to be 
confined chiefly to methods of turpentining with very 
few relating to distillation. The bulletin also, as a 
whole, appears to have given no attention whatever 
to the various processes that have been exploited in 
the past for recovering turpentine and resin from wood 
by direct distillation with steam, oil or with volatile 
solvents such as gasoline. A number of plants using 
one or other of these processes flourished with the 
higher prices of naval stores but most of them have 
been driven out by the decrease in prices, although one 
such distilling operation is known to be still in sue- 
cessful operation at the present low level of prices. 





ROOF SURVIVES THREE DECADES. 


In recent months the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has had a 
number of inquiries from various sources for photo- 
graphs of shingle roofs that have been subjected to long 
years of use. <A picture just received from H. P. 
Wyckoff, secretary of the shingle branch of the West 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at Seattle, 
Wash., and reproduced herewith, shows the roof of an 
old house near Tacoma, Wash., that has been on for 
thirty years and has never been painted. This roof is 
made of sawed red cedar shingles and is in a perfect 
state of preservation except that a few of the shingles 
ire loose as the result of the rusting out of the nails. 
Mr. Wyckoff calls attention to the fact that if proper 
nails had been used in the making of this roof it would 
today be in absolutely perfect condition. 








PROMINENT SPEAKER 
FOR INDIANA FAIR. 


E. A. Sterling, manager 
of the trade extension de- 
partment of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, will be one of the 
speakers at the Indiana 
State Fair, September 6 to 
11. To most lumbermen he 
needs no introduction, as he 
has taken a prominent part 
in the conflict between wood 
and its substitutes. He will 
speak at the new building 
of the State Board of For- 
estry located on the fair 
grounds under the auspices 
of that board. 

From present indications 
space in the new building, 
which was described on 
page 48 of July 24 is- 
sue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, will soon be at a 
premium. 








STATE BOARD OF FORESTRY BUILDING AT INDIANAP OLIS, IND, 





SUGGESTS 


LUMBER TRAFFIC CONGRESS. 





Experienced Lumberman Proposes National Organization to Handle Freight 
Rate Problems by Utilizing United Force of Entire Industry. 


Adopting recent suggestions contained in the lum- 
ber press, P. E. Gilbert, of the Wisconsin Lumber Com- 
pany, Chicago, with mills at Huttig, Ark., and Deering, 
Mo., member of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation, Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and 
various local lumber clubs, has outlined a plan for 
bringing the lumbermen together on traffic work. The 
concrete suggestions here offered should start construe- 
tive criticism permitting immediate steps to be taken 
to form a lumber traffic body. Mr. Gilbert’s letter is 
as follows: 


A. FLETCHER MARSH, Chairman Traffic Committee, Chicago. 

Referring to recent conversation I had with you on the 
question of a national traffic organization for the purpose 
of furthering the lumbermen’s interest in all matters per- 
taining to’ traffic, and also my conversation with you this 
morning, I wish to call your attention to articles in re- 
cent issues of the lumber press; and complying with your 
request I will endeavor to give you in the following an 
outline of my ideas on the subject: 


(1) I think that this organization should bear a name 
that is in a measure descriptive of its composition, and 
inasmuch as the idea would be to have a national organ- 
ization composed of representatives from the different asso- 
ciations it could be called the National Lumber Traffic 
Congress for reasons that will appear in the following. 


(2) The object of the association should be the codpera- 
tion of all lumber interests on traffic matters affecting the 
industry with a view to eliminating the dissension and 
also the unnecessary duplication of evidence that has ex- 
sted in the past wherever the shippers have found it neces- 
sary to appear before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
or other duly aujhorized commissions for the purpose of 
furnishing evidence for or protesting against conditions 
either in effect or proposed that are in favor of or detri- 
mental to the interests of the lumber industry, and the 
promotion of perfect teamwork on the part of lumbermen 
in actions they may take in these matters. 


(3) Membership—The membership is to be made up of 
the different local, State, and national associations, clubs, 
and organizations that are vitally interested in lumber 
traffic and questions pertaining thereto. 


(4) organization is to he 
entitled to one representative who shall be a _ practical 
lumberman, attended and assisted at all meetings by the 

traffic manager of his as- 
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sociation, thereby giving 
the congress in session the 
benefit of both the prac- 
tical as well as the traffic 
side of all questions that 
may come before it; each 
member association to have 
one vote, the voting to be 
done by its representative. 


(5) Officers—The officers 
necessary for the conduct 
of the organization can be 
determined on later, but 
there should be a manager 
who must be a thoroughly 
able traffie man, capable of 
handling the details of his 
office as well as being an 
expert in traffic matters, 

. Whose office shall be the 
headquarters of the or- 
ganization and which shall 
be established at some cen- 
tral point so located as to 
be reached as easily as 
possible by representatives 
of all member’ organiza- 
tions. 





(6) Dues—The dues can 
be assessed on a_ sliding 
scale, each member asso- 
ciation ‘paying dues ac- 
‘cording to the number of 
firms that compose its own 





membership, a list of the names of these firms to be on file 
with the manager of the congress and kept corrected to 
date. By assessing the dues in this manner the organization 
would not be very expensive to member associations and 
would insure a very substantial income for the maintenance 
of the organization and the carrying on of its work, 


(7) Meetings—The regular meetings, order of business, 
number constituting a quorum ete. can be arranged to suit 
the convenience of the members and work of the organiza- 
tion. As there doubtless will be many special meetings 
necessitated by changes in tariffs, traffic regulations etc., 
it occurs to me that these meetings need not necessarily 
be attended by all of the representatives to the congress, 
for naturally all of the member associations would not be 
interested in the particular tariff or matter in question. 
Such meetings need only be attended by the representatives 
of the associations interested, but the by-laws should pro- 
vide that a notice of all special meetings setting forth 
plainly the objects of such meetings shall be furnished 
each representative early enough in advance of the meet- 
ing to permit attendance if desired. There should also be 
furnished each representative a copy of the records of the 
meeting and sufficient time allowed for objections or ap- 
proval to be filed by the absent members before any definite 
action is taken by the congress. This would obviate the 
necessity of long, expensive trips by representatives to 
attend special meetings on a subject in which they were 
not interested. 





Would Settle Local Differences. 


I am of the opinion that in an organization of this kind 
all matters of local differences would be settled between 
the firms in their own organization, and when the member 
association representative attends the congress he will have 
the unanimous support of the members of his association 
in the position he will take on the different questions that 
come before the congress. In being attended by his traffic 
Manager at the meetings of the congress he will be in 
position to place before the congress, from both a lumber- 
man's and a traffic standpoint the different questions that 
particularly affect the district where the firms of his asso- 
ciation are operating. He can also place before the con- 
gress copies of the tariffs and other publications repre- 
senting the questions objected to by his association or its 
members and explain his particular situation for the con- 
sideration of the congress; then upon unanimous approval 
of the representatives present a program for the manager 
to follow can be adopted and the committees for the pur- 
pose of furnishing the information necessary can be formed. 
Naturally the information will come from the representa- 
tives of the associations affected and will be furnished by 
the members most interested in the question at hand. By 
working in this way coéperation between different firms 
located in the territory affected will be insured, and where 
there is any discord it can be eliminated before the evi- 
dence reaches the eonfress and is by them presented to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. In this manner the lum- 
bermen would attain that perfect teamwork that has gained 
so much for the railroads in the hearings before both the 
commission and examiners in recent cases, and which has 
proved so effective in other organizations and seems to 
be entirely lacking in the lumber industry-—-one of the 
greatest industries in this country. 

Let us try to get together on this subject’in the future 
and if possible form a. congress that will mean actual 
coéperation so that when we are called upon to act on 
traffic matters that are constantly’ coming before this in- 
dustry and which are of so vital importance in the conduct 
of our business we will accomplish something and appear 
before the commission or its examining board with our pro- 
tests solidly backed by the whole lumber industry of the 
United States. Too many times in the past have a few of 
us been obliged to bear the work and the expense of these 
appearances, laboring at a great disadvantage on account 
of the lack of codperation, and have been unable to secure 
a favorable decision when we had a case, the merits of 
which were recognized by all lumbermen affected. It is 
time we had some kind of a national organization made up 
of associations, clubs, or local organizations, in which all 
local differences have been adjusted before bringing the 
matter to the national organization, and when this is 
accomplished we will have real coéperation in the spirit 
as well as the word. 
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Rot in Stored Lumber: A Danger to Builders and Dealers | 





During 1914 the writer made an extended survey of 
timber storage conditions in a number of States east 
of the Mississippi River in an effort to learn how much 
trouble the lumberman is experiencing with rot in his 
yards. In these days of close competition of lumber 
with other building materials an important object of 
the lumberman is to show his product up to the con- 
sumer in as favorable a light as possible. There can 
exist no doubt that the lumber trade formerly has re- 
ceived many a set-back merely because the product put 
upon the market has failed to give the service that it 
should had care been taken in the selection of durable 
grades and the prevention of incipient decay arising in 
storage. Both of these phases in the situation can 
easily be remedied. It is very gratifying that already 
the lumbermen have taken steps to grade their product 
on the basis of durability. There remain yet, however, 
to put into practice certain fundamental modifications 
in the handling of timber in yards to insure a sanitary 
and decay-free product for the building industries. 

Through the devastations of typhoid fever, bubonic 
plague, malaria, and many other communicable diseases 
which have their origin in unclean surroundings the 
public recognizes the dangers lurking in debris and 
filth and acknowledges the supreme necessity of strict 
sanitation in control work. close parallel exists be 
tween human health and ‘‘timber health,’’ for timber 
is subject to diseases of external origin that can be 
largely eliminated by improving the condition of the 
surroundings. While it is true that timber is decayed 
by classes of organisms different from those that affect 
human health, this fact does not alter in the least the 
fundamentals invelved. 

Decay in timber is for the most part due to the 
action of wood-rotting fungi on the 
wood ¢ells. Each fungus has two 
stages in its life cycle: 1) The cot 
tony or mold-like vegetative stage, the 
threads of which penetrate through and 
through the wood; and (2) the fruiting 
stage, evidenced by the formation of 
shelf-like or ‘toadstool’’ outgrowths, 
or, in some cases, merely by surface 
incrustations. 

The fruit-bodies produce 
which are equivalent in function to the 
seeds of ordinary green plants. At 
maturity these spores get into the air 
and blow about to fresh timber, where, 
if moisture and temperature conditions 
are right, they germinate to produce the 
fine cottony threads, or mycelium, of 
the vegetative stage which rots the 
timber. 

These primary spores, however, are 
not the only means of spreading the 
fungus, for the mycelium itself can 
pass directly from diseased to adjacent 
sound timbers, and this is particularly 
marked in moist, warm, more or less 
enclosed spaces where it can readily 
grow over the surface of soil or timber. 
In many cases the mycelium also pro 
duces secondary spores which function 
the same as primary spores in distribut 
ing the fungus. 


spores 





[By C. J. Humphrey, Madison, Wis.* ] 
satisfactory food supplies; (2) a suitable amount of 
moisture in the wood; (3) a temperature favorable for 
growth; and (4) at least a small supply of air. 


Food Supplies. 


Chemically speaking, wood is highly complex in its 
composition, and fungi are ¢: apable of utilizing most of 


the constituents for food. Many of the substances are 


insoluble in their natural state, but by the secretion of 
different ferments the fungus renders them soluble and 
hence usable in its growth. In this way the sugars, 
starches, and oils of the pith rays and the cellulose 
and lignin of the wood fibers go to nourish the or- 
ganism. In ultimate stages of decay, where the wood 
has become thoroughly disorganized and crumbly, it 
will ordinarily have lost about 70 percent of its sub 
stance in this way. 


Moisture and Air. 


A considerable amount of moisture is necessary for 
rapid decay, and a very nice balance exists between 
the fungus and its water supply when conditions are 
right for its best development. Undoubtedly the 
amount required varies for different fungi, but we 
have very little exact information on the subject. 

During dry weather air-dry lumber will not rot, but 
during continuous rainy weather sufficient moisture 
may be absorbed from the air to cause trouble. Wood 


saturated with water, such as logs buried deeply in the 
earth or soaked in water, will remain sound because the 
walls of the wood cells are saturated and their cavities 
filled with water to such an extent that sufficient air 
Compara- 


can not penetrate to support fungus growth. 











tively little air is necessary within the tissues, but 
little appears vital. 
Temperature. 

Different temperatures exert a very marked influ 
ence on decay. Each fungus has an optimum for mos 
rapid growth. The Haussehwamm, Merulius lachr) 
mans, grows best between 65° and 72° F.; Lenzites 
sepiaria best between 82° and 90° F. Most of ou 
wood-rotting fungi, however, thrive around 80°. Com 
paratively small ré anges above the optimum are injuri 
ous and often fatal, but practically all species wil! 
withstand very low temperatures for long periods, in 
one case the temperature of liquid air (190° C.) for 
three weeks. The fact that practically all survive th: 
severest winters is a matter of common observation. 

Vitality. 

Fruit bodies in a dry condition can remain alive 
for long periods, as high as eight and one-quarte: 
years in some cases. The mycelium within the wood 
is also often highly resistant. Sticks infected with 
Polystictus versicolor are reported to contain. living 
fungus after four years in a dry room. 

Fungi in the Lumber Yard. 

From the above brief statement regarding the habits 
of wood-rotting fungi the necessity for keeping them 
under control becomes very evident and the place to 
start the good fight is in the lumber yard—both the 
mill and the retail vard. 

Observations made by the writer during the last 
season indicate that in some yards the amount of decay 
is startling, and even in the great majority of yards 
there is much room for improvement. The main fea 
tures of present practice which are 
open to criticism may be discussed 
under the following heads: 

The vital necessity for absolute 
cleanliness, from the standpoint of 
leaving decayed wood around yards to 
harbor fungi and spread decay, is not 
sufficiently appreciated by most lum 
bermen. The debris may consist of 
rotten ties, old tramway timbers, de 
caved foundation blocks, and even 
timber stock which has rotted in piles 
on the yard. Such refuse should be 
collected and burned in all cases. 

Many yards recognize the extra fire 
hazard which this occasions and take 
steps to prevent its accumulation, but 
under most circumstances the scrutiny 
is not close. In a few yards appar 
ently no attention at all is paid to the 
matter. A glance at the illustration 
depicting conditions at one mill in the 
Kast will suffice. 

All yards should safeguard their stock 
by keeping their storage grounds scru- 
pulously clean. The work can be as 
signed to a certain set of workmen, say, 
the repair gang, who should be heli 
strictly accountable. 

Whenever possible to avoid it, timber 
should never be piled over swampy 
ground, as is frequently done in the 





The growth of fungi is conditioned 
by four factors: (1) The presence of 
. 1. A dirty, 
* Pathologist, Forest Products Laboratory, 
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“dry rot’ fungus, Merulius lachrymans, in an open 
passed up to the second bin, 5 feet from the ground. i 
started the lumber was piled within a few inches of the ground over cinders, This 
cost the company from $1,000 to $2,000, 
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|. A large storage shed set on conerete piers, high off the 


lation from all sides, 


lieu of dirt. This practice is sometimes followed 
by yard men, and is even advocated by one firm 
manufacturing lumber stackers a copy of whose adver- 
tising pamphlet lies before the writer. Such filling 
material furnishes an excellent culture medium for 
the development of wood-rotting organisms. 


Foundations. 


Where timbers are used for foundations they are al- 


most invariably either rotted or severely infected. This 
condition is a menace from two standpoints: First, 


the spread of the infection, by direct contact, to lumber 
piled on them, or, indirectly, by means of spores pro- 
duced in fruit-bodies which they harbor; and, second, 
the mechanical failure which allows the piles to col- 
lapse and come in contact with wet soil. Repairs to 
such foundations are a considerable item of expense, 
and if earried out to an extent consistent with good 
sanitation would add a rather heavy burden to main- 
tenance charges. The solution then would lie in the 
use of material which does not decay. 

Some few yards, both retail and mill yards, are at 
present using concrete with ever-increasing satisfac- 
tion. Kither the entire foundation is of concrete, or it 
consists of concrete piers supporting wooden skids. An 
improvement over the latter type would be to treat 
such wood as is used with coal-tar creosote, or similar 
untiseptics. A less permanent type of construction, 
ind probably less expensive, would be the use of creo- 
soted timber throughout. Under all circumstances, 
foundations should be 18 to 24 inches off the ground 
so as to allow ample ventilation beneath. 


Stickers. 

Another prime source of infection lies in the use of 
infected stickers. The usual practice in many of the 
yards visited is to throw the crossing stick promiscu- 
ously about on the ground when not in use. This habit 
should be wnequivocally condemned, for the sticks 
ure bound to become fungus-infected on the ground, 
ind when used in fresh piles will readily spread 
iitection by contact. When one recalls that fungi 
nay remain living in dry timber for several years, the 
seed for this precaution becomes very evident. Also 
the necessity becomes even more urgent when one con- 
‘iders the amount of fine rotten debris which goes to 
take up the soil covering in most of our lumber yards. 


Tramways and Tracks. 


It is so very common to find numerous fungi fruiting 
on tramway timbers and crossties in lumber yards that 
word should be given on the subject. Decay in these 
tructures is every important, not only on account of 
iiaintenanee costs but also for the reason that the 
fungi which they harbor are continually producing 
illions upon millions of spores to infect new stock. 
Antiseptic treatments are to be highly recommended 
uder such circumstances. 
Storage Sheds. 

The greatest danger from decay in sheds lies in 
lacing the timber too close to the ground» Under such 
ircumstances a numberof very.severe cases of infec= 
ion have been noted, and the fungi causing the trouble 
re often the selfsame ones which are most dangerous 
i buildings, particularly the ‘‘dry ret’’ organism, 
‘Yerulius lachrymans. Lumber yards infected with 
his fungus and its relatives are a veritable plague 
‘pot for the builder, and every precaution should be 
aken to prevent their gaining a foothold. They usu- 
lly start in some damp, ill-ventilated situation and 
hen spread with extreme rapidity. 

All sheds should be set preferably on brick or con- 
rete piers well off the ground and an air circulation 
should be provided beneath from every direction. This 
precaution is ordinarily sufficient. 

If an infection has already started the decayed 
timber should be most thoroughly removed and re- 
placed with antiseptically treated wood, allowing for 
ample ventilation at the same time. 


ground, with ample yenti >. Tramway timbers and pile foundations set on concrete piers. 
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The grass is kept care 


fully mowed, debris picked up, and the disadvantages of low ground largely over- 


come by a boxed-in drainage ditch. 


The situation could be further improved by giving 


the foundation and tramway timbers an antiseptic treatment, 


Dipping Stored Lumber to Prevent Infection and 
Incipient Decay. 


Lumbermen are at the present time dipping lumber, 
particularly southern pine, in soda solutions to prevent 
blue-stain. While soda will be more or less effective 
against bluing, which takes place very rapidly in green 
lumber, it will hardly be of much value in preventing 
attacks of other fungi. A more toxic substance, such 
as sodium fluoride, is suggested. This substance ean 
be substituted for the soda dip very readily and would 
serve the double purpose of blue-stain prevention 
against incipient decay. 

Legal Aspects of the Situation. 
In certain of the European countries precedents for 


legal action, in cases where diseased timber has been 
placed in buildings, have become thoroughly estab- 
lished. During the period 1899-1911 one writer alone 
cites forty dry-rot cases as having come before the 
German courts for adjudication. Many of these re- 
sulted in the awarding of damages to owners suffering 
injury through the negligence of lumber dealers, con- 
tractors, and architects. Within the last three years 
a similar action involving enormous property loss was 
brought before the Canadian courts and damages 
were awarded. 

As legal precedents become more firmly established 
on the American continent there is bound to come an 
increasing amount of litigation. It is highly desired 
that such possibilities should be forestalled as far as 
possible. 


SCIENTIFIC KILN DRYING OF LUMBER EXPLAINED. 





Expert Emphasizes Necessity of Careful Classification as to Porousness, Moisture and 
Shrinkage—Hot Fog System Advocated. 





SEATTLE, WaAsH., Aug. 10.—E. F. Tindolph, western 
representative of the Grand Rapids Veneer Works, re- 
cently gave a short talk on kiln drying lumber before 
the Seattle Engineers’ Association. He explained the 
scientific methods used in drying lumber, how the woods 
are classified as to porousness*and how the moisture con- 
tent of the wood is studied and its shrinkage calculated 
before the drying process is started. He said in part: 

It has remained for the last four or five years to develop a 
dry kiln in which attention has been given to the control of 
operation and to the three absolutely essential functions of 
lumber drying: humidity, or moisture ; temperature, or heat: 
and ‘ventilation, or circulaticn. Unless all three of these 
elements are carefully considered in the preliminary design- 
ing of the building, the selection of the building material, the 
proportion of radiation furnished and the type of ventilation 
the results can be no other than haphazard. 

The expansion kiln is the latest development of the lumber 
drying art. In this kiln we have adequate control of the 
heat, humidity and the circulation. Wumidity control means 
that the water vapor in the atmosphere of the kiln can be 
immersed in a hot fog which will be an absolute safeguard 
against case hardening and its attendant evils. This hot fog 
that is maintained to more or less degree through the entire 
process, is an absolute preventive of-fire in the kiln. * * #* 
This fog when properly combined with heat and pressure may 
be foreed into the lumber jin such a way that the free 
moisture can be rapidly vaporized and the moisture contained 
in the cells can be heated and expanded so that the cell walls 
will open, the check valves loosen and the opportunity 
afforded for the removal of all organic matter. * * * 
Lumber with its cells thus expanded and opened has lost its 
power of contraction, because the sap cells are empty. Is 
it not clear that lumber thus dried will not be shrunken and 
therefore can not swell or change dimension appreciably after 
leaving the kiln? 

In the absence of this hot fog, or in a bake-oven kiln, these 
sap cells will be shrivelled up with the contents dried to a 
granulated form. This dried and shrivelled cell when ex- 
posed to moisture will again swell. Consequently bake-oven 
dried lumber will shrink because its sap cells shrivel and it 
will again swell because its shrivelled cells will swell when 
exposed to moisture. 

Eliminates Shrinkage and Degrading. 

Another point in the expansion kiln is the fact that with 
controlled circulation and temperature it will be possible to 
eliminate not only shrinkage but also the degrading of the 
lumber which has been one of the most wasteful features in 
a woodworking plant. Checking ends, surfaces and around 
knots and swirls has been a serious source of loss. 

The efficient ventilation of a dry kiln has been notoriously 
disregarded by the practical woodworker. It is necessary to 
design a kiln so that only the saturated air will be drawn 
out. It is also a well known fact that hot dry air as it 
absorbs moisture will gradually settle. This compression 
caused by the settling of the air as it absorbs moisture can 
be made useful for permeation purposes. It is not difficult 
to sce that the circulation in a kilp offers the most effective 


opportunity for control and efficiency in use of the fuel 
which generates steam. 

You will probably be interested in knowing our methods of 
handling the kiln business. Our engineering department fur- 
nishes plans and specifications from the survey that is made 
by each local representative. We plan each installation to fit 
the particular plant at which it is to be built. We do not 
sell our kilns by catalog, as there are many conditions to be 
considered besides the mere merchandising of equipment 
We are manufacturers and jobbers of dry kiln equipment and 
instruments, but unlike many other firms in special lines we 
invariably add our full engineering charge to our contract 
and positively will not accept business under any other con- 
ditions. We specialize in dry kiln design, construction and 
operation. We maintain a service department for the pur- 
pose of advising our clients in perfecting their operations 
educating new men and supplying operators when desired. 

One dry kiln equipment concern on this Coast takes great 
delight in stating that because we employ a moist treatment 
in our expansion process that it requires a ‘‘wet nurse” or 
college graduate to operate the kilns. We merely ask that a 
man who can speak and think English be assigned to the 
operation of our kilns. In this connection I will add that 
instead of assigning the operation of the dry kiln without 
regard to the intelligence of the operator, the time is rapidly 
approaching when the kiln will be operated systematically, 
when the records will be more important than those of the 
watchman, when the temperature and humidity of the kiln 
will be just as closely watched as the water column and the 
steam gage and when the lumber will be just as carefully 
tested as costs of manufacture and selling are now computed, 


Scientific Lumber Drying Important. 
Mr. Tindolph then explained the different types of 
kilns used for different purposes and in different condi- 
tions. He concluded by saying: 


The Coast lumbermen have awakened to the realization 
that they have at hand the necessary raw_material to suppl: 


ethe entire United States with a finished article, manufactured 


on the Coast rather than shipping thée*fumber in the rough to 
eastern plants to be fied and manufactured. Woodworkers 
begin to realize that the proper drying of lumber is of the 
utmost importance to their success. The process of educa 
tion and comprebension has been slow, but it has been pro- 
gressive and those in a position to observe realize that we are 
at the beginning of a period of more rapid development in 
scientific lumber drying, which in turn will mean much 
toward the development of our Pacific coast industries. 
Prev 


Bound for Neweastle, England, from Bellingham, 
Wash., the English steamship Monarch of the Monarch 
Shipping Company, passed through the Panama Canal 
July 14 with about 4,000,000 feet of lumber. Carrying 
about 4,000,000 feet of lumber and bound for England 
from Bellingham, Wash., the Japanese ship Senju Maru 
of the Totsuma Shakai line went through the Canal 
July 17. 
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Among the Mills with Pen and Camera 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 



































SAWMILL, SHOWING SORTING PLATFORM. 


HAS BRIGHT FUTURE AHEAD. 


Modern Plant and Vigorous Efforts to Push ‘Pelican 
White Pine” Portend Much for Manufacturer. 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 

The new plant of the Pelican Bay Lumber Company 
in the suburbs of this city, on the lower end of Upper 
Klamath Lake, began sawing May 1 and has since been 
running steadily on a day shift. Harold D. Mortenson, 
president of the company, says it will be the company’s 
policy to operate days only for the present, manufactur- 
ing about the rate of 30,000,000 feet annually, but when 
conditions warrant two shifts will be put on, thus doub- 
ling the annual output. 

After having been in operation three years the old 
plant was destroyed by fire June 21, 1914, and on Sep- 
tember 1 of the same year the work of rebuilding was 
started. In eight months’ time the new plant was in 
operation. 

The sawmill is 64x175 feet in size, three stories high, 
with the filing room above the sawing floor. The equip- 
ment consists of two Diamond Iron Works 9-foot bands, 
an 84-inch edger, a 12-saw trimmer, a 5-saw slab slasher 
and a complete lath mill. Between the bands and the 
edger there is room for a resaw. On the large carriage 
there are a 66-inch Trout power set works and a Simond- 
son log turner. The earriage on the other side opens 
out 46 inches and is equipped with a Trout power set 
works, the logs being manipulated by an 8x10-inch oscil- 
lating type Hill nigger. 

The engine room is 52x72 feet in size, of stone con- 
struction, Class A throughout, and contains a battery of 
five large boilers with 1,000 horsepower capacity. The 
mill is driven by a Nordberg Corliss engine, 26x48 inches. 
There is also an 18x42-inch Nordberg Corliss engine 
belted backward to a 250-kw. General Eleetrie generator, 
which supplies power to an electrically-driven planing 
mill. These engines exhaust through a Blake-Knowles 
filtering water heater which sends the water back to the 
boilers almost at boiling point. The engine room also 
contains a 1,500-light electric lighting machine for light- 
ing the mill community, which is termed ‘‘ Pelican City.’’ 


Operation of the Mill Proper. 


The lumber coming out of the sawmill traverses a sort- 
ing table 164 feet long, having trucks on both sides, and 
the different grades and thicknesses that go to the yard 
are taken from it and placed on trucks for which there 
is room for seventy-five. Lumber going to.the kiln con- 
tinues over the end of the sorting table to an automatic 
stacker where it is stacked for the dry kilns. After 
being stacked it goes to the kiln and on coming out is 
automatically unstacked on to a power-driven sorting 
table. 

There is a battery of four North Coast dry kilns, each 
chamber 20x120 feet in size. The rough dry shed is 48x 





PANORAMA OF THE PLANT AND YARDS OF THE PELICAN BAY 








96 feet and another shed of the same size is under con- 
struction across the lumber loading track from it. 

Two hundred feet beyond these sheds is the planing 
mill, 64x96 feet in size, equipped with a fast feed 30- 
inch double surfacer, a 15-inch inside molder, and a 
9-inch inside molder, all of the S. A. Wood Machine Com- 
pany’s make, besides a Greenlee rip saw and a Mershon 
54-inch resaw. These machines are all operated by elec- 
tricity. A slow speed blower system carries all shavings 
back to the central power house. Adjoining the planing 
mill a space 80x200 feet has been set aside for the con- 
struction of a box factory later on. Two hundred feet 








FRONT END OF SAWMILL OF PELICAN BAY LUMBER 
COMPANY. 

beyond this is a surfaced dry lumber shed, 112x120 feet 

in size, with a capacity of 1,500,000 feet. From this it 

will be seen that the plant is complete and uptodate, 

with modern equipment. 


Excellent Timber Supply. 


Last spring the Pelican Bay Lumber Company pur- 
chased a large tract of fine quality California white pine 
timber, insuring it a fifteen years’ supply. The logging 
equipment has been increased by three new donkey en- 
gines that will operate a new overhead skyline system. 


LUMBER COMPANY, KLAMATH FALLS, ORE, 





PLANING MILL OF PELICAN BAY LUMBER COMPANY. 


The new purchase of timber lies north of the Uppe: 
Klamath Lake. The company will operate for several! 
years more in its timber west of the lake, into whieh it 
has a logging railroad. 

The logs are towed down the lake to the mill, whieh 
sets back nearly a quarter of a mile from the water on 
low level land, making an excellent mill site. The logs 
are brought into the mill through a eanal. 

Harold Mortenson has a comfortable home of Colonial 
style near the plant and with his big touring car is in 
close touch with the city, which is only two miles away, 
and the outside world by the Southern Pacific, extending 
south to Weed, Cal., eighty-six miles, where it connects 
with the main line between Seattle and San Francisco. 
The railroad extends north from Klamath Falls past the 
plant of the Pelican Bay Lumber Company forty-one 
miles, where construction was stopped three or four 
years ago. It is the intention to complete the line 
through to connect with the extension south from Natron, 
Ore., and eventually the main line between Portland and 
San Francisco will be built along the east shore of Upper 
Klamath Lake through Klamath Falls and then on into 
California. 

The other officers of the Pelican Bay Lumber Company 
dre Jacob Mortenson, Oak Park, IIl., vice president, and 
W. ©, Landon, Klamath Falls, secretary and treasurer. 
Jacob Mortenson, the father of Harold Mortenson, is 
well known in lumber circles throughout the country, 
being interested in the North and in the manufacture 
of southern pine as well as on the Pacifie coast. 

Mr. Landon was for many years manager of the 
Barker & Stewart Lumber Company, Wausau, Wis., 
where he took a prominent part in trade doings. 

Recently the Pelican Bay Lumber Company opened an 
office in Chicago at 931 Monadnock Building in charge 
of O. B. Johnston, who has been selling lumber out of 
Chicago for several years and has an extended acquaint 
anee with the trade in the middle West. In Nebraska 
and nearby territory the company is represented by Hal 
V. Minor, with headquarters at Hastings, Neb. 

The timber in the Klamath region is a fine quality ot 
California white pine and through the efforts of the 
Pelican Bay Lumber Company ‘‘ Pelican White Pine’? is 
being made known throughout the middle West and East. 
With its new plant and its large supply of timber the 
company has a bright future before it. 





A hemlock stick 12x12 inches and 16 feet 9 inches 
long which had been under water for forty years, having 
been taken from the Congress Street bridge at Troy, 
N. Y., was recently tested at Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institution and failed under a load of 384,000 pounds, 
failure beginning by the opening up of some season 
checks at one of the belt holes in the piece. This is 
considered a rather remarkable strength to be shown by 
a piece of timber that has been immersed in water 
for that length of time. 
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Probably at no other time in the history of the United States has 
so much highway improvement been under way as at present; like- 
wise, at no other time in the country’s history has there been so 
much travel over the public highways. The extent of this travel is 
scarcely conceivable to persons who have not been at pains to investi- 
gate it. The writer recently on being asked the direction to a nearby 
town by an automobilist was astonished to note on his license tag 
“Kan. 1915,” though at the time the car was a thousand miles from 
Kansas. Within a week of that day another tourist, after being 
given information he sought, volunteered the information that he was 
from Lincoln, Neb., a point fully as distant as the other. In a 
locality in which good roads abound nearly all the States of the 
Union are represented by automobile tourists; and notwithstanding 
the statements often made regarding the reckless driving of tourists, 
the writer’s own experience with these men would lead him to 
believe that the farther they get from home the more courteous they 
become; or perhaps it would be more accurate to say that those 
who make the longest trips are the most courteous. 

The point intended to be brought out in this article, as suggested 
in the heading, is however, that the communities owe something to 
these travelers—a consideration often neglected. It is easy enough 
for residents who vote the taxes for highway improvements to know 
where the work of improvement is under way, what roads are blocked 
by machinery and materials, what bridges are out and the shortest 
roundabout way to reach points beyond on the obstructed highway. 
But autoists from a distance can not know of these obstructions 
unless some pains is taken by local authorities to inform them. 

Community development clubs almost everywhere have interested 
themselves in the cause of good roads; have contributed their aid 
to the marking of routes and distances and have been at much pains 
to secure the routing of traffic through their communities by making 
their highways connecting links of national highway systems. Hence 
it would be wholly in keeping and harmony with their policies to 
attend to the posting of notices of blockades and obstructions at 
places where it will be necessary for travelers to choose routes other 
than those they ordinarily would travel but for the obstructions. 
If the only inconvenience suffered by travelers was that of having 
to “take the back track’? there would be much less cause for complaint 
than sometimes exists; but it not infrequently happens that a driver 
finds himself in a trap before he has become aware of the presence 
of any obstructions. 

One motorist who travels a great deal recently told of coming 
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across a sign at an obstruction reading “the next highway one mile 
west,” and he found by sad experience that “one mile west” was at 
one point through water three feet deep and next to the water it 
was impossible to turn. He found also that a farmer living near 
was devoting his time to warning motorists that they might not get 
into the trap as one driver had and had been obliged to abandon 
his car. 

Undoubtedly cases similar to that cited are due to the thought- 
lessness of the local authorities and to indifference of the contractors 
making the improvements. The duty of posting signs of warning 
to unsuspecting travelers, being everybody’s business, becomes “no- 
body’s.” It is just such duties as this that fall to the lot of the local 
development clubs; they are to look out for the good will of the 
community, to see that it is not inadvertently placed on record as 
indifferent to the rights of strangers, that it does not through careless- 
ness show what in effect is discourtesy to its guests. 

As highway improvement extends and as the great interstate and 
continental systems are connected up and completed travel will 
increase tremendously; until the trade and intercourse due to this 
travel are of the greatest moment to communities along these routes. 
As a result of this travel the catering to tourists and transients will 
be an imporant part of the development work of local commercial 
clubs and other community building organizations. Upon them will 
fall the duty of making their towns and communities way stations 
to attract visitors. : 

Somehow it seems to be the nature of citizens as individuals to 
look with coldness upon the stranger; whereas, citizens in the aggre- 
gate appear to be ready at all times to unite in extending a welcome 
to the whole world. Consequently no community is able to do itself 
justice as host unless it has an organization that takes upon itself 
the duty of acting in that capacity. Everybody recognizes that the 
first duty of a host is to make his guests feel at home; the best way 
to make a stranger feel at home is to be neighborly in our conduct 
and attitude toward him. If he is a motorist and is disposed at first 
to disregard the rules and regulations that we feel obliged to lav 
down for the control of travel on our highways he will more likely 
be won to our wavy of thinking if he is confronted with evidence of 
attempts to make his trip pleasant. If he sees signs giving directions 
along the best routes, informing him regarding scenery, resorts and 
other accommodations, he will likely conclude that he is in a friendly 
community, notwithstanding the fact that he is not permitted to 
race at railway speed or perform other “stunts” that endanger inno- 
cent bystanders. 
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thing we can,’’ they say, ‘‘to make our little store a 


















THE Rock House Agricultural Club is the name of an 
organization formed in Turner County, Georgia, with the 
avowed object of encouraging the agricultural develop- 
ment of the Rock House community. Subjects discussed 
at recent meetings were ‘‘ Rural Credits,’’ ‘‘Comparative 


Value of Velvet Beans,’’ ‘‘Dairying,’’ and ‘‘Making a 


Business of Growing Ground Peas.’’ 
* * * 


Swat the fly campaigns are being waged in all see- 
tions of the country. Swat the mosquito campaigns are 
fully as appropriate, for the mosquito and the fly are 
nuisanees that may readily be abated if citizens will only 
unite in clearing out their breeding places. There is no 
more reason why a community should be plagued with 
these pests than that it should be visited with plagues 
of malaria or typhoid. In faet the conditions that favor 
the insects also favor the diseases, and the mosquito is 
2 prolifie scuree of malaria. 

* * * 

THE WoMEN’s Club of LaGrange, Ga., recently gave 

pageant entitled ‘‘The American Indian in Lore, 
Legend and History.’’ More than two hundred persons 
participated in the performance, a hundred children act- 
ing as birds, bees and butterflies. Episodes of the 
pageant were the landing of Columbus, the founding of 
Jamestown, Pocahontas at the English court and the buy- 
ing of the wives. A procession of a number of young 
women on horseback typified the spirit of LaGrange, 
©! the schools, loyalty, justice, truth ete. 

* * * 


Two graduates from the school of commerce of the 
Missouri State university plan to start a model store 
it a small town and show that it can be made to pay 
when conducted along scientific lines. These young 
tien visited several towns, checked the traffie and 
watehed the trade until they found a town and a loca- 
t:on that came up to-their standards. In that town they 
will establish a store with a stock of about $6,000 and 
‘onduet it according to principles that they consider 
sound and that will insure,‘success. Both men have had 
practical mercantile experience and. have shown ability 

store management. In. discussing their’ plans they 
‘y that they do not intend to compete with the local 
‘erehants except in a construetive way: They plan to 
ganize an ad club and retail merchants’ association 
«od to work with the other merchants ‘of the town in 
tending the trade limits. ‘‘We are.going to do every- 
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Communities As Hosts. 

In these days when nearly ever person is a 
traveler by railroad train, by automobile or by other 
convenience, every community is the voluntary or 
involuntary host to hundreds of visitors annually. 
When it is consciously host and prepares to enter- 
tain its guests it acquits itself creditably; but 
there are many times when it is unconsciously 
placed in the position of host, and in such cases, 
though it is not an unwilling host nor intention- 
ally neglectful, it fails to attend to some of the 
little details that when properly attended to con- 
tribute much to the comfort and pleasure of 
visitors. 

Generally the traveler by train is more deliberate 
and his trips are more premeditated than is the 
traveler by automobile. He is likely to go only 
to visit relatives and other friends and is therefore 
assured of a welcome and of the attentions due him 
as a guest. But the automobile tourist goes wher- 
ever he finds beautiful scenery, good roads, modern 
hotel accommodations and other attractions, not 
the least of which in his opinion is a friendly 
atmosphere. Until a comparatively recent time 
autoists were unwelcome in many communities, 
and they are so still in a few; but in general they 
are no longer looked upon as interlopers and law 
breakers but as respectable. travelers to whom all 
the customary courtesies are to be extended. 

In most sections, in fact, many conveniences have 
been devised especially to attract these tourists; 
among which are mile posts and highway signs 
giving information about roads, routes and dis- 
tances, so that the trips of these travelers may be 
expedited and made as enjoyable as possible. Hence 
when highways are blocked for any cause, as when 
bridges are out or improvements afd repairs are 
being made, it is desirable that special signs be 
posted at considerable distances from the obstruc- 
tions informing drivers regarding the route to take 
to avoid delay and other inconveniences incident 
to turning around in difficult or dangerous places. 

Road signs giving necessary information to trav- 
elers are very much like hands of welcome extended 
by the community, and they are likely to beget in 
the automobilist a kindly feeling for the community 
and a desire to observe its laws and otherwise 
respect its rights and wishes. Therefore, even if a 
community had the right to do so it could not 
afford to allow the placing of obstructions in the 
way of travelers; and to allow such obstructions 
even when they are necessary without warning 
travelers is a discourtesy that no community should 
willingly be guilty.of. 











community center, not only for the town but for the 
whole county.’’ 
+ * * 

THE INDIANA Historical Commission has already begun 
preparations for the celebration of the State’s centennial 
in 1916. ‘‘Back to Indiana in 1916’’ has been adopted 
as the slogan for arousing interest of Hoosiers through- 
out the country, and residents of the State traveling 
in other States are to constitute committees to invite 
former residents to return to their home State and help 
to make the celebration the greatest of homecomings. 

* * 

AN ARCH of welcome has been designed and will be 
erected in a prominent place at Merced, Cal., where it 
may be seen by passengers on railroads passing through 
the place. The arch will bear the following legend: 
‘*Merced—Gateway to Yosemite.’’ The two supports 
of the arch will be replicas of the ‘‘Wawona’’ Sequoia 
in the Mariposa Grove of the Big Trees, the likeness to 
the trees being increased by coverings of bark. The 
pillars will be hollow to permit sidewalk traffic through 
their bases. 

* * . 

THE Wausau (Wis.) Advancement Association has 
prepared large signs to be erected at the county line on 
certain roads bearing the name of the county and the 
distance to Wausau, thus informing the tourist of his 
arrival in and his departure from the county. He will 
thus be given an opportunity to observe whatever differ- 
ences there may be between Marathon County, of which 
Wausau is the seat, and adjoining counties. The effect 
will be to give to Marathon County the praise that is her 
due as well as to stimulate in other counties an interest 
in improvement equal, if it is not already so, to that in 


_ Marathon County. 


PRINCETON, IND., celebrated Independence Day by com- 
memorating the semi-centennial of the placing of the 
first monument erected in the United States as a memo- 
rial to a civil war regiment. his monument, which 
stands in a corner of the court house yard, was erected 
and dedicated July 4, 1865, the plan for erecting it 
having been conceived and the funds for its erection hav- 
ing been collected in camp by members of the 58th 
Indiana regiment in 1863 just after the battle of Stone 
River in which that branch of the army had lost heavily. 
A Princeton committee carried out the plans at the 
original dedication, as the contributing veterans were 
still in service. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Lumber Buying May Be a Luxury—How the Automobile Influences Trade—Presenting Opportunity for Lumbermen— 
Wise Investment in Yard Equipment—How to Induce Young Men to Like Farm Life. 


PHILOSOPHY FROM A HAWKEYE SOURCE. 


The Green Bay Lumber Company has its main offices 
in Des Moines but sells its wares in the outlying 
counties of Iowa. Mr. Finkbine, to whom I talked, 
gave me much of the material about the wave of 
economy that is abroad in the land and about which 
I wrote at the end of last week’s article. 
think of lumber as a luxury, and in its essence I 
suppose it is not. The classification of things as 
either necessities. or luxuries is rough and generally 
wrong in some important considerations. But referring 
to lumber from the standpoint of the retailer who 
has it to sell and comparing it with other commodities 
that are sold at retail Mr. Finkbine felt justified in 
calling it a luxury, meaning that in only a small 
percentage of cases does immediate necessity shove a 
man into buying lumber when he feels hard up and 
disposed to hold on to his shekels for a time. He 
may live in a house that is old fashioned and not 
very comfortable, but he can continue living in it 
for a while longer without being a social outcast. If 
he tried to live on the memory of last year’s beefsteak 
or walked down town with a large censored place 
in the rear of his clothing he would find life to be 
distasteful though hardly dull. The difference between 
the house and the suit of clothes is that the former 
wears out so gradually that it can be made to do 
even after it is far gone with old age, and a year or 
two one way or the other makes little difference. 


Influence of the Automobile on Trade. 


Mr. Finkbine also had considerable to say about 
the automobiles that are sold in Iowa. He made it 
plain that he did not regard the owning of a car 
as a cardinal sin. Probably he has one or more of 
his own. He was simply going over a few of the 
things that have made the sales of lumber slow up. 

‘*Tf I were a farmer,’’ he remarked, ‘‘I certainly 
should have a car. Automobiles have humanized coun- 
try life more than any other thing that has happened 
along in the last twenty-five years; but there is a 
possibility that we are overdoing a good thing. There 
are, I think, about 140,000 cars in the State, and at 
an average cost of $500 a car, which is too low an 
estimate, they have cost $70,000,000. If the average 
life of a car is five years the annual tax on the State 
for the purchase price alone is $14,000,000. Most of 
the men who buy automobiles, especially the farmers, 
can afford them. But this does not change the fact 
that the money that goes for this purpose is not 
available for other things, and one of the things 
economized in is farm building. 

‘‘The census showed that in ten years Iowa lost 
15,000 in population. Des Moines has grown steadily, 
and all the county-seat towns are larger than they 
were ten or fifteen years ago. So if the State as a 
whole has lost it is plainly to be seen that the loss 
has fallen on the farms. I’d guess that there are 
100,000 fewer people on farms now than there were 
fifteen years ago. This is bad. It means that farms 
are larger in size than they used to be, and they 
ought to be smaller. We’ll never reach anything like 
full production in agriculture, even with the knowledge 
we have now, until the farms are smaller and are 
worked scientifically. And full prosperity can hardly 
come without full production. 


Luxuries vs. Necessities. 


**T’d guess that if you were to go over the State 
or any other State you’d find very few farm houses 
equipped with modern conveniences. This is some- 
thing lumber retailers ought to think about and ought 
to help change. It is directly in their line. It is 
possible for farm houses to have running water and 
bathrooms at fairly moderate cost. Sanitary engi- 
neering has fixed up a septic tank for the disposal of 
sewage that works all right, and gas-making plants 
and electric generating plants for one house are on 
the market. It would seem that it is to the interest 
of farmers to make their homes comfortable and to 
do away with the drudgery of housekeeping before 
buying cars, but they don’t seem to think so. The 
automobile appeals to their imaginations. They have 
gotten along for a good many years with the old- 
fashioned housekeeping tackle, and the women of the 
farms are the first to urge the buying of cars. The 
machines take them away from home and give them a 
wider outlook. They make it possible to go to town 
of an evening guickly, and the trip is a pleasure. 
Driving a tired old work horse at a snail’s pace is 
not much fun. 
will come later on, for owning a car will wake up a 
family to other things that would make for their 
comfort. The lumber retailers ought to be alive to 
this fact. If they can’t sell the material for new 
farm houses maybe they can sell the material for 
making changes in the old houses to increase their 
convenience and to make them more comfortable and 
attractive. They will have to be more comfortable 
and attractive if the young fellows are to be kept 
on the farms. It seems to me that retailers would 
do well to keep this in mind and to advertise along 
these lines and see if they can’t help farmers to find 
out what they need.’’ 


We don’t. 


Probably the household improvements 








This matter of spending money the right way is 
something deeper even than it seems on the surface. 
It’s a test of what a man is. I believe if I were 
running a university and could find out how a young 
fellow would spend $1,000 if he had it given to him 
I would know whether or not he was educated. This 
would be an expensive examination, and I reckon I’d 
have quite a raft of students at my school. They’d 
likely count the days until examination time, too. But 


_if it could be managed it would show pretty well 


whether the university had fitted the student to take 
care of himself and whether he had the right ideas 
about comparative values or not. A student who sells 
his overcoat and goes without dinners for a month 
in order to buy a bowlegged bull dog with an ugly 
face and a mean disposition will be the man who 
sells his life insurance and mortgages his house to 
buy an automobile. The co-ed who bears up under- 
neath a burden of cheap jewelry that is neither 
beautiful in itself nor decorative will later spend her 
hubby’s salary for gaudy picture frames, flimsy velvet 
and near lobster. She will know little about market- 
ing, less about wholesome cookery, and nothing at all 
about the art of making a dining table look attractive. 


SPENDING MONEY INTELLIGENTLY. 


Some people tell us that we Americans have much 
to learn from Europeans about the art of living well 
at a moderate cost. I don’t know whether this is 
true or not, for I’ve never seen the European in his 
native haunts. But this much is true: people learn 
te appreciate the real arts of living by seeing them 
practiced, and the European has some hundreds of 
years of experience back of-him. We in this country, 
especially we farmers, have been more interested in 
getting ahead and owning some property than in 
anything else, and we’re all pretty much alike. There 
is no one for us to imitate. If you have ever driven 
through the country you have seen a neighborhood 
where the houses are well painted and the lawns well 
kept and the people nicely dressed and contented 
looking. Then you have come to an adjoining neigh- 
borhood where the weeds grow tall and the yard 
fences sag and the houses look rusty and uninviting. 
Several of a great number of things may make the 
difference. It may be a church or a consolidated 
school or a State road. But more likely it is the 
presence of one or more families that have brought 
in a knowledge of how to make the home surroundings 
pleasant. Their example has worked the change. This 
is a part of real education, and it is making progress. 
If tenantry and absentee landlordism could be con- 
quered so that wholesome ambition wouldn’t get the 
colic early in life and head a procession to the ceme- 
tery of dead hopes the question of moderate good 
taste would settle itself, and people would learn the 
lesson of the proper spending of money and of com- 
parative values. 

I suppose most of us do not think of ourselves as 
missionaries or public servants. We’re more concerned 
with making a living and laying a little by for the 
proverbial wet spell. So if Bill Jones finds a piece 
of money burning a hole in his pocket and wants to 
build a hideous house as a concession to his personal 
ambition we are apt to sell him the stuff to do it with, 
and we take the profit with thanks. That’s all right. 
We can hardly be expected to do less. But in another 
and a very real sense we lumber retailers are public 
servants, and unless all signs fail we are going to find 
ourselves considered as such in the future. Every 
man of knowledge and experience is responsible for 
the way he uses his knowledge and experience. Adver- 
tising is more than a means to sell goods; it is a 
means of education, and the advertiser ought to use 
his publicity not only to sell the goods he has on 




















“Find life distasteful though hardly dull.” 


hand but also to teach his customers the things ‘hat 
will make them more comfortable and content. 


MAKING FARM LIFE ATTRACTIVE A RETAIL. 
ER’S BENEFIT. 


I’m afraid this sounds high-browed, and maybe it 
is so general that it doesn’t mean much. But Mr. 
Finkbine’s suggestion is a case in point. He suggests 
that retailers use their advertising to teach their 
customers how old houses that are too good to be 
torn down can be fitted with modern conveniences, 
This will bring in trade to the retailers, and it will 
make farmers more content with their lot and will 
induce farmer boys to stay on the land. Isn’t that 
a public service? The increase in land values in Iowa 
has made thousands of farmers rich. They have never 
made an art of country life, so the temptation comes 
to sell out and retire. In many cases this proves to 
be a mistake, for they suddenly stop an active and 
responsible form of life and begin a listless and 
aimless existence that ruins their peace of mind and 
breaks their health. If instead of retiring they can 
be induced to learn to make farm life more attractive 
and satisfactory the State will be a gainer as well 
as the farmer himself. It seems to me that we 
retailers might give some thought to this matter and 
might make a modest beginning at helping work it 
out. It will mean profit to us in increased sales and 
in the solidity of our customers’ finances. This is the 
time of the chautauqua, one of the great country life 
humanizers. If you believe as I do about these things 
why not suggest to the head office of your local 
chautauqua that it push a little harder on country-life 
speakers and on the community-building movement 
which the publisher of this paper has been urging 
with considerable success on chautauqua managers? 

‘*We are all of us doing business on an extravagant 
basis,’? Mr. Finkbine continued. ‘‘We all of us like 
to get into some business where we can make a living 
by handling something instead of by producing it. 
How many druggists do you suppose there are in this 
city? There are about 100. There are about twice 
that many grocers. You know that probably a major- 
ity of these men are harely getting along, and groceries 
cost us more than they ought to. We have a municipal 
market and those people who do their own shopping 
are apt to go there. The rest of us order our groceries 
by ’phone and have them delivered. We don’t care 
where the grocery store is located or how far from 
our house it is. Under these circumstances three or 
four big stores in Des Moines could handle all the 
trade and could get it to the people at a saving over 
present prices. Of course, that would mean that about 
196 grocers would be out of work, and we don’t like 
to think about that. But the habit we have of start- 
ing too many retailing plants in every line of busi- 
ness is an indication of our rush to get away from 
farms and to get into business in town.’’ 


EQUIPPING A YARD ON SENSIBLE LINES. 


From talking about the number of retailers neces- 
sary for doing all the business in their lines we turned 


- to the amount of equipment necessary to each re- 


tailer and to the advisability of building show yards. 
It takes only half an eye and a quarter of a thought 
to see that when the business of any single retailing 
plant is increased the yard equipment must be in- 
creased. But generally this increase is of two kinds: 
the sheds are increased in size in order to handle this 
extra stuff, and they are also increased in quality. If 
you could pick up three or four small yards and group 
them all together you wouldn’t have a typical big yard. 
The-sheds are of a different character. If you hitched 
up twenty-four Shetland ponies, each weighing 500 
pounds, you wouldn’t have the same thing as a 6-horse 
show team each horse of which weighs a ton. But 
you’d have the same number of pounds of horse flesh. 
As a yard inereases in size it generally increases in 
the costliness of equipment. And this is the thing 
that some men are looking askance at and wondering 
if it pays. . 
‘‘T believe in having good equipment,’’ Mr. Fink- 
bine said, ‘‘for a yard has to keep up with the town 
in which it is located. A yard in this respect is much 
like a man; the style it puts on is mostly determined 
by its associates. But in business an expenditure for 
equipment is not justified unless it makes selling or 
handling more economical or efficient. I have small 
patience with yards that are built as playthings. 
Sometimes a retailer will get rich and decide that he 
is going to have fun with his yard instead of making 
money with it, so he puts in a lot of uncalled-for ex- 
pense and offers service for which there has been no 
demand. In the same class is the man who continues 
in business and sells for little or no profit rather than 
quit and do something else for his amusement. Neither 
of these men is in a strict sense a business man. Such 
a man thinks he can run his business as he pleases, 
and legally that is largely true—we can’t go to law 
and compel him to sell at a profit. But if he wants 
to be a business man he must run his plant on business 
principles. It isn’t easy to say just how much money 
a retailer is entitled to in profits nor how much if 
ought to cost him to do business. But thousands of 
intelligent men are working on that question from 4 
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practical point of view, and an average of their find- 
ings is near enough for practical purposes. Then if 
a nian offers a lot of service for which there is no de- 
mand and still sells at the old price because he is rich 
ani doesn’t want profits, or if for the same reason he 
euis prices, he isn’t a business man. He is playing 
with the market and making trouble for honest and 
eflicient retailers who are compelled to make a profit 
out of their businesses. It isn’t much evidence of 
business ability that a man can sell at cost against 
other men who are trying to make a legitimate profit. 
I suppose there are very few men of this kind. Cer- 
tainly they don’t usually last long, for it seems de- 
creed that a business that is carried on for fun shall 
yield little fun and shall not be sound in itself. I 
suppose a retailer who has made a success is as foolish 
for retiring as is a successful farmer who quits and 
goes to town. But it is better for each of them to 
quit than to monkey along making business hard for 
their neighbors and life miserable for themselves. If 
they quit they hurt only themselves, usually. If 
they go on with a play business they hurt other people 
as well.?? 


FACTORS IN IOWAN LUMBER RETAILING. 


In the office of the Wisconsin Lumber Company, also, 
I heard something about the wave of economy that 
appears to be going over the State. My personal opin- 
ion is that this wave is not so deep nor so serious 
as these comments I have recorded might lead one to 
believe. The officials who are the responsible heads of 
big lineyard concerns always feel a big anxiety about 
the future, and they are too ready to see calamities 
where there are only incidents. The result of this 
economy is likely to be more beneficial during the 
next year or two than it is harmful now. If a person 
really wants something to be uneasy about he can find 
it in the threatened corn shortage. J. Pluvius seemed 
to be overstocked with rain this season, and he un- 
loaded a good many million gallons of the surplus on 
the Iowa cornfields. This has made the corn late, and 
if frost comes early there is every likelihood that the 
farmers will have thousands of bushels of soft corn. 




















“The farmer appears not to worry.” 


Now soft corn has a fair value if it can be fed to 
cattle, but the sudden mobilizing of steers enough to 
eat all of it is attended with some of the difficulties 
that go with the springing to arms.of millions of citi- 
zens in the case of invasion. In the latter case there 
are commonly no arms for them to spring to, and the 
ordinary citizen would hardly know which end of a 
military rifle to point at the enemy after he had 
sprung. There are not steers enough in Iowa to eat 
all the corn, and not many farmers have had enough 
experience to make any money out of the business even 
if they could get the steers. But we don’t intend to 
cross that bridge yet. We’ll hope the frost holds off 
long enough to mature all or most of the crop. 

There may be some truth in the statement, also 
made in the Wisconsin office, that the end of the war 
wi'l hurt Iowa’s business. The argument is that fac- 
tolies making munitions of war will have to lay off 
men, and these men will not be able to buy Iowa pork 
in the quantities in which they are now buying it. In 
addition, when the war closes the tariff will begin 
cu‘ting down the favorable balance of trade that now 
exists. About the second point we don’t know a thing, 
and we don’t pretend to be very smart about the first. 
But people who ought to know say the United States 
1s not selling as large amounts of explosives in Europe 
as is commonly thought, and it seems probable that 
asile from explosives Eurepe will want a good many 
things from the United States after the war ends. 
When the soldiers go home they will still need clothes 
an food. They will also need farm machinery and 
lunber and other things that Uncle Sam has to sell. 
y an expert can value those things rightly, and we 
are no expert. 

ut we don’t want to give the impression that these 
Ds Moines men are pessimistic. They are just trying 
to set down some of the few things that look a little 
‘avorable. That done, they all’ mention the big 
‘p of small grain, the certainty of some corn and 
the probability of a great deal, the smile on the face of 


. 


the Iowa hog, and the calm and unruffled front of 
the Iowa farmer. If anybody is to get hit the farmer 
is the fellow to get it first, and the farmer appears 
not to worry. 

The Carefree Farmer. 


While I was in the office of Young & Clifton, in 
Webster City, Iowa, Mr. Young pointed out a middle 
aged farmer of foreign birth who was walking along 
the street. This man looked contented, was smoking 
a cigar and was fairly well dressed. 

‘“*That fellow is rated pretty well for a man of his 
age,’’ Mr. Young said, ‘‘and he has just bought the 
highest priced automobile for sale in town. His corn is 
backward and he stands some chance of not having a 
good year, but you see he doesn’t worry. A year or two 
ago he made a visit back to the old country. He is 
making some money and always has some to spend, so 
the backward season doesn’t seem to bother him. Most 
of our farmers are like that. They have seen Iowa 
through so many seasons they feel sure of making some 
money on something. ; 

‘«These farmers are beginning to fix up their houses, 
and they are doing it right. Some of these progressive 
fellows are young men who look forward to spending a 
lifetime on the farm, and who look with favor on mod- 
ern plumbing for their own use. Others are forward- 
looking men with sons, and who believe in taking time 
by the forelock. They like farming themselves and hope 
their boys will like it too. Time was when the choice of 
a boy’s calling was left to Providence, and while this 
may still help, it has gotten popular to give Providence 
a little assistance. A boy who lives in a comfortable 
house situated in nice surroundings and who learns to 
farm with modern tools is more likely to think he has 
been called to stay on the farm than the boy who takes 
his bath in a bucket in the kitchen and sleeps in an 
attic room that is colder than outdoors in winter and 
hotter than Dutch love in summer, and who sees the 
front yard grown up to weeds and works fourteen hours 
a day with out-of-date tools. Some of the fathers here- 
abouts are taking some intelligent action to make the 
country attractive to their sons.’’ 


TAKING CARE OF THE ‘‘JUNIOBS.’’ 


Personally I can’t speak with authority on the subject 
of raising boys. ‘The average old bachelor knows just 
how children ought to be trained, but I shall not try to 
run true to the average form. However, I do have some 
vivid recollections about the feelings of a boy and how 
easily they are wounded. A boy doesn’t like to have his 
suggestions ridiculed nor his inexperience and foolish- 
ness made sport of in public. There is still a volcanic 
spot in my memory that has to do with the first time I 
went into a barber shop to get shaved. Even writing 
about it makes me hot all over. I suppose my beard at 
that time was a tender and fuzzy young thing, but it did 
not seem so to me. The barber’s knowing wink and his 
stale old joke about lathering me with cream and bring- 
ing the cat in, and the thoughtless laugh that went 
around the circle of waiting customers, eheu! That was 
probably the greatest humiliation of my life. My re- 
partee was paralyzed by the enormity of the thing, and 
had there been a come-back I couldn’t have thought of it 
on a bet. My manly dignity wouldn’t permit me to 
leave the shop, and the barber had fifty pounds the 
advantage of me in a physical encounter, so all I could 
do was to writhe in silence. 

Now I have heard farmer fathers and lumberman 
fathers who idolized their sons and wanted above every- 
thing else that the boys should follow them in business 
make just such breaks as this. Probably the boys had 
made foolish suggestions, but these things are not to 
be joked about with outsiders in an unkindly way, not 
if the father wants to keep his son’s respect and affec- 
tion. The boy will seethe with helpless rage and vow 
to leave home at the first opportunity to work some- 
where where he is accepted as a man and treated with 
consideration and respect. Writers say that when they 
first began writing the greatest incentive to hard and 
careful work they had was to. get something into print. 
Certainly the greatest incentive a boy can have to think 
and work along the line of his father’s business is to 
have his opinions treated with respect, acted on if good, 
and argued down seriously if not good. Such treatment 
gives a boy an unbelievable push in the direction of 
growing up to the standards of a man’s steadiness 
and responsibility. An up-to-date farm and pleasant 
living conditions go a long way with a boy. They 
make him feel an instinctive respect for the progressive- 
ness of his father, but they are not everything. If they 
go along with respectful, man-to-man treatment the two 
make a combination hard to beat. 


HANDLING COAL AND CREDITS. 


We’ll now step back to Webster City again and stop 
at the local office of the Spahn & Rose Lumber Com- 
pany, where G. W. Roberts is manager. Mr. Roberts is 
hoping that most of the little business that was with- 
drawn last spring on account of the bad weather will 
come home to roost this fall. 

‘“Ccal eredit has been bad,’’ Mr. Roberts remarked 
when I asked him about his troubles, ‘‘but we are go- 
ing right after those fellows. We find that is the only 
fair way to do. It isn’t fair to us nor to our paying 
customers to bether along with people who won’t pay 
their bills. We’ve got a credit rating bureau here that 
is worked on a sort of mutual plan, and when a stranger 
comes in we ask him if he has a rating. If he has not 
we tell him to get a rating from this bureau and then 
we’ll extend him credit. Not long ago a man went 
out of here swearing a blue streak because I talked to 
him that way. Well, I know, and so do you, that a man 


who is good doesn’t get mad when he is refused credit, 
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“All I could do was to writhe in silence.” 


I don’t when I go into a strange town and people won’t 
extend me credit. I know I’m all right and can prove 
it, and I know how a man feels when a stranger comes 
around the cirele of waiting customers—eheu! That was 

‘‘We weigh over our own scales, and we have very 
few—in fact, no—complaints about weights. There are 
places where coal men for advertising purposes weigh 
over public scales, but there is no need of that here. 
We have our customers convinced that we’re going to 
treat them fairly, and aside from that our customers 
know about the strict laws in this State against short 
weights. Short-weighing is such a primitive way of get- 
ting an extra profit and it is so easily found out that I 
don’t believe any merchant who wants to stay in busi- 
ness will try it. There are other and better ways—by 
that I mean harder to detect—of cheating. Short 
weights belong on the wooly frontier with the six-shooter 
and the vigilance committee. 

‘*We are cutting down all our outstanding accounts, 
lumber as well as coal. But as a matter of fact the 
outstanding is a heavy drag on every yard. If a man 
is going to be a long time paying we have an under- 
standing before we start and take his note bearing 8 
percent interest and secured by a mortgage. We don’t 
do much of this. Not long ago we sold to a contractor 
who owned a lot and took his note and a mortgage, 
but that was just to create a little business at a time 
when we could handle it. The men who encourage long 
credits are the independent retailers with more money 
than they can use to advantage in their business. If 
this company gets some money ahead it buys another 
yard. It doesn’t go into the banking business.’’ 

At the Charles Younkee Lumber Company’s yard I 
found Mr. Younkee out in the yard superintending the 
storage of some fine looking white pine finish. This 
wood is found frequently through Iowa in finish stuff, 
most of it coming from Idaho. I talked to a carpenter 
friend who has heen a lifelong lover of the old white pine 
that grew in Pennsylvania and he said he had found the 
Idaho pine to be good wood. It makes fine outside 
finish and might well be pushed harder for that purpose. 
There are several good weods for outside finish though 
some are better than others. Which reminds me of a 
story told on a fine old Irish lady of my acquaintance. 
She was listening to her grandchildren singing, and 
when they had finished ‘‘The Last Rose of Summer’’ 
she said, ‘‘Ah, childer, that’s grand. Ivery wan ye 
sing is better than the next.’’ 











PANAMANIAN MEMBERS OF INTERNATIONAL 
COMMISSION APPOINTED. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 11.—Senor Aristides Arjona, 
Secretary of Finance and Treasury of Panama, has 
advised Secretary McAdoo by cable that he had appointed 
the Panamanian members of the International High Com- 
mission on the Uniformity of Laws relating to trade, 
commerce and international commercial court. The Gov- 
ernment of Panama accepts Secretary McAdoo’s sug 
gestion that the first meeting of the commission be held 
at Buenos Aires on November 1. The ecablegram from 
Senor Arjona to Secretary McAdoo is as follows: 

International High Commission on Uniformity of Laws ap- 
pointed as follows: H. F. Alfaro, Manuel Espinosa, P. B. G. 
Eastwick, Ramon Arias, F. F. C. Herbruger, Gus Eisenmann, 
Joshua L, Maduro, M. D. Cardozo. ‘The commission met 
today under the presidency of the undersigned and elected 
Juan Navarro as secretary. Suggestion regarding secretary 
general International Commission and designation Buenos 
Aires for next meeting November 1, accepted. 

Messrs. Alfaro, Espinosa, Arias, Herburger, Eisenmann 
and Maduro are prominent merchants and business men 
of Panama. Mr. Eastwick is manager of the Panama 
Banking, Company, and Mr. Cardozo is a prominent 
business man and former mayor of Panama City. 





AN AMERICAN consular officer in South Africa trans 
mits the name of a firm in his district desirous to receive 
catalogs and full information from American manufac- 
turers of bentwood chairs. Correspondence may be in 
English. The name of the firm will be furnished upon 
application to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com 
merce, Washington, D. C., by referring to Daily Consular 
Report No, 16,296. 
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HOW TO MAKE A GOOD SHINGLE ROOF. | 


Practical Roofers Tell of Practical Ways to Lay Shingles — Experts Differ as to the Proper Nail— Longevity and 
Utility Aimed at in Suggestions From Six States. 


THE FIVE RULES OF SHINGLE-LAYING. 
GALLATIN, TENN. 

To lay a good shingle roof the following should be 
observed: The rafters should be lined up even and 
sheathed with 1x3 hardwood strips, rough preferred, 
laid 1% inches apart and well nailed with 8d common 
nails. 

All strips should be free of rotten ends or spots that 
will not properly hold a nail. 

Shingles should be laid not over 4% inches to show 
to the weather and if dry should be laid 4 inch apart 
and parallel with each other. 

All shingles 6 inches and less wide should be nailed 
with two galvanized nails, 3d preferred; all shingles 
over 6 inches wide should be laid with at least three 
nails to the shingle. All shingles should be nailed as 
near 6 inches from the butt as the sheathing will allow. 

All shingle roofs should have as much as 6 inches to 
the full fall. All shingles should be laid in a straight 
and smooth manner. 

The above applies to 16-inch shingles. 

FRANK H. NortTHRUpP, 
C. E. Northrup & Son. 





THE ROOF TO LAST A LIFETIME. 
Fort WAYNE, IND. 

I wish to enter your contest relative to the best way 
of laying a shingle roof. 

First, see that you have the right pitch on your roof. 

Second, have your sheathing not more than three 
inches apart so as to insure good air space. 

Third, have your shingles preserved or treated with a 
good wood preservative. 

Fourth, use copper nails if same can be obtained in 
your city; if not, use cut nails not greater than 4d, 
commonly known as shingle nails, but copper is prefer- 
able. 

Fifth, use a first grade of red cedar or cypress 
shingle, lay same 41% inches to the weather, leaving an 
opening not greater than \%& inch at joints and use what 
is known as 6-inch clears. Get a straight grain shingle 
if possible; if not, throw out all cross grains. Use a 
straight edge in laying shingles. 

After laying the shingles treat them with a coat of 
paint of desired color, as this will not injure the wood 
preservative. In starting to lay the shingles start a 
double row first, then single rows after the first row. 
Never lay shingles more than four inches to the weather. 
If the shingles are properly treated with a preservative 
before laid and if copper nails are used, the roof will 
last a natural life if the above instructions are followed. 
I have one roof laid like this and it has been on now 
nearly forty years, is in a fine state of preservation and 
is yet good for twenty years, although this roof has not 
been treated; if it had it would not decay in a hundred 
years. A zine or galvanized nail is absolutely no good, 
as it rusts in a short time and causes the shingle to be- 
come loose, and when one gets loose it makes the roof 
bad all through by causing the wind to get under. 

JOHN VOEGTLIN. 





LAYING OF A NO-LEAK ROOF. 


CLINTON, Iowa. 

First the rafters should be of good sound lumber 
put on even and nice so as not to leave high and low 
spots in the roof and spiked in place so they will not 
sag after they have been on awhile. Rafters should 
be of size according to span; 2 by 4 rafters are strong 
enough for almost any building and are easy to handle. 
For wooden shingles a roof should never be less than 
one-third pitch and a little steeper will not do any harm, 
although one-third is steep enough for any kind of 
building. The sheeting should be of good sound lum- 
ber, white or yellow pine preferred, and should be sur- 
faced and of even thickness so that shingles all lay 
alike. The width of sheeting does not make any par- 
ticular difference, although 6-inch spaced about 2-inch 
makes a good sheeting to nail to and lets the air to the 
shingles underneath and keeps the roof dry and in 
good condition at all times. ‘ 

Rafters should be spaced 2-foot centers and run as 
even as possible, spaced at top same as at bottom. A 
good sound shingle of either cypress or red cedar 5/2- 
inches wide and 16-inches long laid four to five inches to 
the weather and never more than five inches, with all 
cracks well covered, will make a roof that will last almost 
aus long as time. The bottom row should be laid two 
deep, the top layer to cover the cracks of first layer 
one and one-half to two inches to keep water out at 
this point. This is a particular point, but you should 
see that the cracks between shingles be well covered 
all the way through as a small leak spoils a good roof. 
Three penny all zine nails should be used. Never use 
coated nails, as they rust out in a short time and in my 
opinion poor nails are the reason for so many poor 
wooden roofs. The shingle should be nailed as close to edge 
of shingle as not to split it and as close to weather line 
as possible to keep shingle from raising up and Ktting 
water blow in under the butts, causing roof to leak and 
the shingles to rot out in a short time. Put about two 
or three nails in a shingle as the width requires. Real 

. Wide shingles should be split. About four pounds of 
3d nails are required to a thousand shingles, 








After the shingles are on see that ridge boards are 
tight so that they will not leak and are well nailed so 
that they will not blow off. A good stain helps the 
looks of the roof a little, but is not necessary to life 
of the shingles. If a stain is applied, it should be 
before shingles are put on roof. The tag on shingles 
should also have a notice and warning to the people 
who buy, telling them that the roof of a house is the 
most important part as it protects the entire house and 
the ones that live in it. 

Mr. KinGsiEy, Joyce Lumber Company. 





MORE SHINGLE LAYING HINTS. 


OcKLEY, IND. 

See that the plates are straight and rafters aligned on 
top edge. The first sheathing boards should be 6 
inches wide, the remainder of the sheathing should be 
4 inches wide, of an even thickness and good, sound 
material, nailing with two 8d nails te each rafter. For 
shingles showing 4 inches to the weather space sheath- 
ing 8 inches from center to center. If more or Jess be 
shown, multiply the amount by 2. 

Nail two courses of shingles to each sheathing board, 
except the first, into which the top layer only of the 
double course is nailed, the first layer being nailed into 
the fascia and occasionally into the crown molding, 
when molding is used. Never show more than 414 
inches to the weather, of a 16-inch clear shingle, and 
this only on a one-half pitch roof or greater, diminish- 
ing in amount shown as the pitch decreases to a one- 
fourth pitch, where not more than 4 inches should be 
shown. Break joints at least 14% inches and see that 
the third course does not break joints directly above the 
first. , 

Use a pure iron zinc-coated cut nail, 3d for a 6 to 2 
and 4d for a 5 to 2 butt; two nails to each shingle, 





HOW CAN THE SALE OF 
LUMBER BEST BE 
PROMOTED? 


See page 21 for announcement of 
new Prize Contest open to all lum- 
bermen, offering cash prizes for the 
best letters submitted on the sub- 
ject “How Can the Sale of Lumber 
Best Be Promoted?” 











one-half inch from the edge and 6 to 9 inches from 
butts. Split all shingles over 8 inches wide and nail 
the same as two. Lay edge grain shingles smooth side 
up and flat grain with the side up that shows the grain 
overlapping toward the butt. If the shingles are 
thoroughly seasoned and dry, hold the edges one-eighth 
to one-fourth inch apart. If green or wet, hold the 
edges close together. Use a copper or a 25- or 30- 
pound tin for valley tin and flashing. The ridge roll 
to be of the same material, or a good heavy galvanized 
iron. If paint, stain or fire-proofing is to be used, 
apply by dipping ten inches, butts down, into the 
preparation. CHARLES A. PATRICK. 


A FEW SUGGESTIONS FROM THE EAST. 
SPENCER, MASs. 

How to make a good shingled roof: 

First the rafters should be placed 2 feet on center 
of a large roof, well supported on perline beams. A 
small roof on collar beams. 

Board the roof with 1x6 square edged boards, laid 
11% inches apart, breaking joints often. See that the 
roof is straight and no sags, using the best 16- or 18- 
inch shingles, laying the 16-inch shingles 414 inches to 
the weather. The 18-inch shingles should be laid 5 
inches to the weather. I should suggest laying the 
16-inch shingles, beginning at the bottom of the roof 
by laying them 4 inches to the weather. When up 
quarter way of roof, lay them 4% inches. When up 
half way, lay them 4% inches and when up three- 
quarters, lay them 4%4 inches to the weather. Use 314 
penny cut galvanized shingle nails, putting two nails in 
every shingle. In all shingles over 8 inches wide put 
three nails, nailing the outside nail 1 inch from edge 
and 6 inches from the butt joints to be broken not less 
than 1144 inches. All nail heads to be covered by not 
breaking joints over nails. All shingles to be laid with 
the grain running smooth down the roof so the water 
will run off the wood, not into the grain of the wood. 

I would suggest staining the shingles before they 
are laid, as stained or painted roofs will not last as 
long when painted after the laying as those not so 
treated because the paint will hold the moisture up 
under the shingle and will not dry out when wet nearly 
as quickly as an unpainted shingle. Paint or stain the 
shingles the whole length before they are laid, but not 
after they are laid. 

M. N. Harr, Contractor and Builder. 


TO MAKE A GOOD SHINGLE ROOF. 


FAIRFIELD, Cal 

For the best results the roof should be not less than 
one-third pitch. 

Sheathing 1x4 laid 2 inches apart and well nailed to 
the rafters. Spacing the sheathing allows the shingles 
to dry out after moisture has fallen, and prevents rot- 
ting the shingles. 

The first course should be doubled, and the shingles 
Jaid not over 414 inches to the weather. 

Use 3d common cut or 38d common wire galvanized 
dipped nails, about four pounds to the thousand. Two 
rails to shingles 6 inches and under. 

Never nail through a joint below and do not let joint 
in third row come directly over joint in first row, always 
break joints at least 2 inches. 

Nail about 1 inch from edge of shingle. 

Dry shingles should be spaced about 4 inch, green 
ones closer. 

If desire to paint or stain the roof, dip the shingles 
in linseed oil before laying. 

Shingles used as they come from the mill make the 
best, most economical and durable roof. 

LAMBERT STERNBERG. 





PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


PINE VILLAGE, IND. 

The most essential point in a good shingle roof for 
the dealer to bear in mind is that a shingle roof is no 
better than the poorest shingle laid thereon, and for 
this reason he should carry nothing but a very good 
grade of 5 to 2 shingle. If a customer wants a cheaper 
roof, advise him to use some prepared roofing that would 
be some saving to him at the time of application, but in 
the course of time the expense in treating these roofs to 
keep them in proper shape to withstand the wear would 
bring the accumulated costs much higher than shingles, 
besides giving him an inferior roof. 

The dealer should use only good shingles in pushing 
his rooting sales, as this will be very much to his inter- 
est, inasmuch as his mail-order competitors can not 
compete with him on sales of this kind and a good 
shingle is the first necessity to a good shingle roof. 

Now, since we have gotten our complete stock of 
shingles up to a grade where there are practically no 
defects, we must see that our customers apply them ona 
roof of 1/3 pitch, or better more if possible, using a 
zine-coated or galvanized nail and shingles laid not 
more than 4% inches to the weather. They should be 
nailed so the upper course will just cover the nails 
nicely in order to hold the butts securely down, and the 
dryness of the shingle should determine the proper 
spacing in laying. A wood preserver should be applied 
upon shingles either before or after laying to seal the 
porous grain from direct action of the weather. 

Thus, summing up the important requirements for a 
good shingle roof we must first have shingles of qual- 
ity; second, secure a careful and competent man to lay 
them properly; third, apply a good shingle preservative. 

J. H. Howartnu, 
Howarth Lumber Company. 





THE FOUR ESSENTIALS IN ROOF 
CONSTRUCTION. 
JOHNSON, WASH. 

There are two things that are necessary in the con- 
struction of a good house. One is the foundation, the 
other is the roof, and there are four things necessary in 
the construction of a good roof. First have good S18 
sheathing nailed to the rafters with 8d nails; space 
your sheathing at least 21% inches apart. This spacing 
gives ventilation for your shingles from the under side 
and prevents dry rot. 

Second, fasten your shingles on with 3d galvanized 
nails about 244 pounds for a thousand shingles. 

Third, never hire a man to put on your shingles by 
the thousand but pay him by the day. Then he has no 
cause to slight his work. 

Fourth, but not least, get the best cedar or cypress 
shingles and lay the first course double with the butts 
projecting over the crown molding about 2 inches. 
Sixteen-inch shingles should be laid to show 4% to 5 
inches to the weather and if they are seasoned and dry 
they should be wet before putting on. There are two 
reasons for this: first, if they are laid close when dry, 
when they become wet they will swell and bulge up, ani 
of course this loosens them; second, if they are. damp- 
ened when you nail them they will.not split. Never put 
over two nails in a shingle, wide or narrow; nail about 
one-half inch from the edge of the shingle and from 6 
to 7 inches from the butt and break all joints not closer 
than 144 inches. This prevents heavy rains from 
washing over the edges of the shingles and causing the 
roof to leak. Never allow a wind shaken or cross grain 
shingle in your rocf. A good roof should not be less 
than one-third pitch and I prefer the ten-twelfths. This 
is half way between the one-third and one-half pitch. 
If you are going to paint or stain your roof the shin- 
gles should be treated before nailing on. 

If the above instructions are carried out you will 
have a good roof and if your work is neat you will have 
one that is good to look at. 

A. G. Hooper, Manager, 
Standard Lumber Company. 
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MAY DEALERS COMPETE WITH MAIL-ORDER HOUSES? 


Advisability of Entering ‘“‘Ready-Cut House’’ Business Questioned —Carrying Stocks of Ready-Cut Lumber Re- 
garded as Impracticable—Can Meet Competition, Says One Retailer. 


in recent months the industry at large has shown 
marked interest in the subject of so-called ‘‘ready-cut 
houses,’’ that interest of course being due in large meas- 
ure to the extensive advertising of certain mail order con- 
cerns that are engaged in selling material cut to lengths 
ready for use in dwelling house construction. In this 
connection the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently received 
the following letter: 

/ STERLING, KAN, 

We have been steady subscribers to your paper for a long 
while, and in the last issue we find an article entitled 
“Southern Sash and Door Manufacturers Enter Ready-Cut 
House Trade.” 

We write to inquire if you can obtain for us, through Mr. 
J. V. Lindsley, secretary of the Yellow Pine Sash, Door & 
Blind Manufacturers’ Association, of Atlanta, Ga., the de- 
tails, catalogs and other memoranda concerning the knocked- 
down or ready-cut houses to which this article refers. 

We have been very much interested in the advertising 
issued by John W. Barry, of the Hawkeye Lumber & Coal 
Company, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. We have been busy on 
this scheme for a long time and have compiled a very large 
file of correspondence and memoranda on this particular line 
of business. For two years we have been trying to get some 
one of the yellow pine associations to get a millman inter- 
ested enough ‘to cut houses for us on our specifications. 
The Arkansas Soft Yellow Pine Bureau, after nearly two 
years of soliciting on our part, just recently advised us 
that they were becoming interested in the problem and 
enclosed an inquiry for us to fill out. We gave them the 
information desired but have had nothing further concern- 
ing the subject. Why can not the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
place us in touch with a man that has the specifications 
covering a nice line of medium-priced houses so that we 
can secure this line and be in position to present our speci- 
fications to the manufacturer and arrive at a point where 
we can, with confidence, place our advertising matter in the 
hands of the public and offer “tailor-made, ready-cut” or any 
other kind of knocked-down houses and thus meet the Bay 
City mail order companies? We consider it is high time that 
the retailer get busy advertising his wares to the public. 
Fer years this company, as well as many others, has been 
furnishing lumber good enough to guarantee ‘‘no knots” in 
all exposed lumber, just the same thing that the Bay City 
people are doing today. I say we have been doing this for 
years, and we have; but the truth of the matter is we 
have not been telling the public about it. The customer's 
attention has never been called to the fact in a convincing 
way. 

We are getting ready to do these things and ask your 
assistance. We hope we are not imposing on good nature.— 
D. J. Farr LuMBER Company, D. J. Fair, president. 


Mr. Fair’s letter was referred to a few manufacturers 
of lumber who, it was thought, might be interested in 
his suggestion. One of them replied as follows: 


Your recent letter enclosing copy of communication from 
D. J. Fair Lumber Company, of Sterling, Kan., regarding 
ready-made houses, was duly received, and we wish to thank 
you for giving us the opportunity to consider the proposi- 
tion, While the lumbermen in our town would welcome any 
responsible institution establishing a plant in our city of this 
kind we think we are safe in saying that none of the lumber 
companies here would care to take up this line of work. 

We trust you will pardon a slight digression and listen to 
a statement of our opinion with reference to some matters 
pertaining to the lumber business that are now so continu- 
ously agitated. We confess to being old fashioned and we 
really think that too much is expected of the manufacturing 
lumbermen, i. e., the sawmill man. For example, your friend 
in Kansas would like to order ready-cut houses from the 
lumber manufacturers. Box manufacturers now are beginning 
to expect that the millman will deliver their material to them 
cut to sizes and practically completed, with the exception of 
nailing. Sash, door and millwork manufacturers want their 
material handed to them in proper size for putting together. 
We really do not see why there should be so much expected 
of us, and our idea is that the various activities connected 
with the utilization of lumber should be separated, just as 
much as the manufacture of shoes is separated from the tan- 
nery business and, for example, the manufacture of breakfast 
food is entirely separate and distinct from the growing of the 
grain, 

We can not see that the lumbermen are making any more 
money on account of these increased activities. On the other 
hand we believe their yearly profits are lower, and certainly 
their business is not as satisfactory or as easy to conduct. 

Just at this time when in your city there is being con- 
ducted a very extensive series of conversations and addresses 
relating to the duties of the lumber manufacturers this ex- 
pression of the idea of one of the minority may possibly be 
not out of line. 

Seriously, however, we would be very glad if we could 
secure in our town a first class ready-made house factory 
2nd also in connection, or separately, a good live box factory. 
We feel, however, that these are separate and distinct indus- 
tries, requiring the entire time and attention of specialists 
in these lines of work. If the right men could be interested 
ihe writer knows that the way would be made smooth for 
them, and it is even possible that the mill companies here 
would take stock in these separate enterprises. We have all 


of us made ‘considerable effort: to secure industries of this: 


kind, but up to the present time have not had any success. 


Other manufacturers have indicated some interest in 
‘he matter and one of them asked the AMERICAN LUM- 
“ERMAN to consult some representative retail dealers and 
‘etermine what would be the attitude of the retail lum- 
ber trade toward this sort of proposition. Accordingly 
che AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has asked some representative 
retailers for their views. The following letters, the first 
mes received in reply to this request, bring out some 
lecidedly interesting points of view and variations of 
»pinton: 

SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 

Regarding competition by ready-cut house manufacturers, 
in my opinion it is thoroughly unpractical to handle ready- 
cut house stock as they would cause more grief and trouble 
than anything that could happen to the retail lumber trade, 








and in my opinion it would be seriously opposed by the car- 
penters and also by the union labor people. 

Certainly a very small percentage of the people that 
desired to build that could be persuaded to adopt the plan of 
any ready-cut house that the dealer might have on hand, 
and they would be so entirely foreign to the regular sawmill's 
occupation to cut out a house bill for complete shipment that 
it would cause long delay. 

It is my opinion, too, there is no serious demand or reason 
why lumber dealers should adopt this plan. To my personal 
knowledge in Springfield in twenty years of business I have 
never seen a ready-cut house delivered in this city. In fact, 
I doubt very much if the total volume of business would be 
one-half of 1 percent on retail sales for residence building 
that could possibly be furnished from the ready-cut house 
idea. 

WILLIAMS LUMBER & MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
T. E, Williams, President and Manager. 


We would of course be interested if some manufacturer got 
out a book of plans and agreed to furnish material for houses 
ready to nail together, and perhaps a trade could be worked 
up in that way. We do not have much trouble with the 
ready-cut house competition, however, and it is something 
that the contractors in this part of the country do not seem 
to be interested in. We have no trouble in meeting competi- 


DOOR STOCK MADE ACCESSIBLE. 


Plan for a Rack That Obviates Dirt and 
Facilitates Display. 





SHADY BEND, KAN. 

We have just completed what we believe to be the 
best door rack that we have ever seen. We enclose here- 
with a pencil sketch of same. The frame work is made 
of 2x4’s, 6 feet 914 inches in height for 6-foot 8-inch 
doors. Seven-eighths-inch parting stop is used to hold 
doors in place, the parting stop being placed 11% inches 
apart for 13-inch doors. The parting stop is nailed to 
the 2x4 head piece and also to the floor. 

Doors put in this bin can not warp as when piled flat, 
nor can they get dirty. 

It is often that more than one size of doors are put 
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STOP ON FLOOR 


A HANDY DOOR RACK. 
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in the flat bin and generally the door you want is the 
bottom door, which means that all of the doors in the 
bin must be moved to get the one you want. With this 
rack it is impossible to crowd the doors. It is also very 
handy in showing the door to a customer; all that is 
necessary is to insert your fingers in the open space on 
both sides of the door and pull the door not quite out, 
which will hold it up in shape. 

In our mind this is much better than pulling a door 
off from the top of a pile, then leaning it up against 
the side of the building to show it, the door on top 
usually being dusty. By sawing the lugs off the screen 
doors they may be stored in the same rack with the 
doors. SHapy Bend LUMBER COMPANY. 


tion of this kind that comes up, provided the party gives us 
au chance to figure before buying. 

It would seem to us that enough dealers might be interested 
if some manufacturer took hold of this proposition so that 
the total number of jobs the manufacturer would get from 
different dealers all over the country would pay him to get 
into this kind of manufacturing. 

VALPARAISO, IND, 

As to our opinion regarding ready-cut material for yard 
stock, I hardly feel qualified to discuss this proposition inte 
ligently for there has only been one ready-cut house ever 
built in this vicinity and that was a very small cottage, 
you see we have had no annoying competition from 
source, 

We carry 2x4—8 and 2x4—9 for partition studs, but | 
really can not see where any great advantage would accrue 
to the dealer in handling shorter lengths or stock framed to 
pattern. This would of course necessitate carrying larger 
stock in order to have the necessary patterns, and personally 
I do not see where any great selling leverage would be given 
the dealer by such a system. 

However, the opinions of dealers who have had more 
serious trouble with this competition would doubtless bea 
more weight than mine, 


sO 


this 


CHARLES E. Foster, President, 
Foster Lumber & Coal Company. 


MUSCATINE, Iowa. 

Concerning the ready-cut house proposition, wish to say 
that we have never been up against this sort of trade and 
it does not look to us as though it would ever cut into the 
regular trade very much, from the fact that the material can 
only be used to advantage in a particular style of building, 
something that they would have to make up a special plan 
for, and when these changes are made in the plan the ready- 
cut stock will not work and other material would have to be 
supplied and a lot of the ready-cut stuff would be left on a 
dealer's hands to be worked over on some other job at a loss, 
und we know we would not attempt to handle the stuff, 

Do rot think the carpenters would want to work the cut-up 
material as the sorting over and hunting out the lengths 
would take up as much of their time as to cut out the stuff 
from their own bill. ‘The ready-cut proposition might work 
out in some of the larger cities where speculators or real 
estate dealers put up a bunch of houses in some new addi- 
tion where they would not have to consult the desires of 
their prospective buyers and no changes would have to be 
made in the plans. 

COLLINS LUMBER COMPANY, 
E. E. Collins, President. 





WAUPUN, WIS. 

We beg to state that we would not be in sympathy with 
this ready-cut house proposition, for several reasons : 

1. No two house designs would be alike, thus necessitat- 
ing the shipping of material for one job alone. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances this would not make car weight as the 
lath and shingles could not very well be included in the 
shipment for the reason that the dealer buys this particular 
stock in car lots and naturally can buy cheaper this way 
than he could if he included these items in the above ship- 
ment. 

2. The contractors would object as anything that tends 
to reduce the amount of carpenter work necessary to erect 
a house would be objectionable to them. Naturally they wish 
to get all the labor out of a house that is possible. 

3. If the retailers throughout the country would take a 
few moments of their time to figure out the different bills 
of material required to erect house designs taken from these 
catalogs they would welcome this kind of competition. It 
surely is easy to get under the catalog price and still allow 
the contractor a nice sum to expend in the cutting and work- 
ing up of material usually carried in the retail yard. 

We might state that we are now furnishing material on 
two Sears-Roebuck jobs, one Gordon Van-Tine job and one 
Aladdin job. This work is being done by local contractors 
and we are doing exactly as the catalog houses do—namely, 
guaranteeing enough material to complete the job as per 
their plans and specifications for a certain price, which in 
all cases is less than the price listed in their catalog. Natu- 
rally, in order to do this the retail yards and contractors 
must work in harmony, which should be the case in any 
event, and if this is done results will be very gratifying and 
we assure you that we only hope to have an opportunity 
to meet a whole lot more of this kind of competition. 

We will watch your publication with interest to learn 
the opinions of the different dealers to whom you may have 
addressed this letter regarding lumber cut to lengths. 

LooMANS LUMBER COMPANY, 
Ira J. Rossman, Vice President. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be pleased to hear 
from other dealers who may have had more competition 
from the mail-order ready-cut houses than the writers of 
these letters. . 

It should be understood, of course, that the proposal 
is not that the dealer undertake to carry in stock a com- 
plete line of ready-cut lumber and that he sell it in 
preference to ordinary lumber but that emergency meas- 
ures be provided for meeting ready-cut house competition 
when the mail-order concern otherwise would have an 
advantage over the local dealer. 


BAP LDL LI II IOI 


It HAs long been believed that a partnership was 
widely existent between the roots of trees and other 
plants and certain parasitic fungous forms which live 
either on or within the roots and were supposed to assist 
in the breaking up of organic soil matter into forms ca- 
pable of assimilation by the higher plant forms. A 
writer in a recent issue of the Journal of Botany, how- 
ever, concludes that the fungous filaments associated with 
the roots of many tree forms are merely parasitic and 
that the relationship does not involve the mutually help- 
ful partnership above described, known to botanists as 
symbiosis. He concludes that the fungous parasites of 
maple roots are sometimes symbiotic and sometimes 
may be considered only as parasitic burdens on the tree. 
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Inland Empire Conditions Are Presented Exhaustively—Profitable Operation Shown to Be the Exception—Forest Servi: e 
Co-operation a Prospective Help—Prominent Manufacturers Present the Industry’s Problems and Needs. 


SPOKANE, WasH., Aug. 6.—The lumber manufacturers 
of the Inland Empire presented their problems to the 
Federal Trade Commission here today. The commis- 
sion’s investigations into the lumber business began with 
hearings in Washington and were followed recently with 
a hearing in Chicago. From Spokane the commission 
will continue to the Coast and lumber hearings will be 
held in Tacoma and San Francisco. Following the hear- 
ing here this morning a luncheon was given the commis- 
sioners by the chamber of commerce in the Hall of the 
Doges, Davenport’s Cafe. At this luncheon Commis- 
sioner Will H. Parry stated that the lumbermen of the 
Inland Empire had made the best presentation of their 
case that the commission had listened to since it began 
work. 

A. W. Cooper, seeretary of the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, conducted the hearing for the 
lumbermen and their case was presented by John R. 
Toole, Bonner, Mont., president of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association and head of the lumber 
department of the Anaconda Copper Mining Company; 
A. W. Laird, manager of the Potlatch Lumber Company, 
Potlatch, Ida., and W. C. Ufford, manager of the Spo- 
kane Lumber Company, Spokane. 

During the hearing in Spokane, W. B. Greeley, assist- 
ant forester in the United States Forest Service, and 
Charles J. Brand, of the Division of Markets, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, were present at the invitation of 
the commission to participate in the proceedings. 

At 9:45 Chairman Joseph E. Davies, of the commis- 
sion, opened the conference in the assembly room of 
the chamber of commerce with the following words: 

We will proceed, gentlemen, with the hearing at this time. 

The Federal Trade Commission was appointed by the Presi- 
dent last March pursuant to an act of Congress which was 
passed in September of last year. The purpose of an inter- 
state, or Federal Trade Commission, as stated in the debates 
in Congress, was, generally speaking, to provide an agency 
for the more easy accommodation of business process of 
the country to the requirements of Government. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission was designed to furnish an admin- 
istrative body of the Government, and a quasi-judicial body 
at the same time, to pass upon questions pertaining to the 
regulation of business. It was urged by many public men 
for a great many years. The purpose of its creation and 
the spirit in its nomination were purely nonpartisan 
and the commission is a nonpartisan body. It was designed 
to aid business in its accommodation to the requirements of 
the law. It was charged with the duty, as well, of pro- 
tecting the interests of the general public in the situation, 
which, of course, is its first duty. Consistent with that 
attitude the trade commission is desirous of doing all that 
it can to aid the business interests of the country. 

During the last few months we have been receiving and 
hearing many delegations of business men from different 
parts of the country. It is relatively an easy matter for 
business men from the city of Chicago, by a travel of eighteen 
hours, or for business men of Boston, with similar travel, 
or even from the South, with similar travel, to come to 
the city of Washington to confer with the different depart- 
ments of the Government. The Federal Trade Commission 
realized that here was a great body of the country which 
was not readily and easily accessible to the city of Wash- 
ington, or, at least, not as accessible as the more thickly 
populated centers of the East. 

That fact was recognized by the President when he ap- 
pointed one of your distinguished citizens of this State to 
membership on this commission as the representative of the 
great country of which you are a part. We have felt, 
therefore, that we were fulfilling the purposes and intent 
of the law by coming to this Northwest to meet first hand 
with the business men who have problems that they desire 
to submit to us, and to come into contact with the problems 
and business conditions that confront the business com- 
munity here. ‘That is the purpose, in part, of this visit 
by the Federal Trade Commission to this section of the 
country. 

In Chicago we held hearings at which the lumbermen 
of the South and of the more immediate Northwest were 
given an opportunity to be heard. We will resume that 
hearing here for the purpose of affording an opportunity 
for the lumbermen of the so-called Inland Empire to make 
statements, and we will be very glad to proceed now with 
that phase of this hearing, and Mr. Cooper, secretary of 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, will conduct 
the hearing so far as the lumbermen are concerned. 


Secretary Cooper stated that the lumbermen would 
be as brief as possible and that their case would be pre- 
sented by three manufacturers. John R. Toole, president 
of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, was 
introduced as the firsc speaker. 

Mr. Toole declared it a great honor to appear before 
the commission and considered it a great thing for the 
industry that the Government is interested in its prob- 
lems. He said he had not prepared a formal paper but 
would read a statement of facts prepared by the secre- 
tary of the Western Pine association and supplement it 
with a few statements of his own in an informal way. 
It is as follows: 

The Inland Empire embraces the pine producing territory 
east of the Cascade Mountains including eastern Washington, 
eastern Oregon, Idaho and Montana west of the Rocky Moun- 
tain divide. This territory has a timbered area of 35,000,000 
acres with a stand of approximately 300,000,000,000 feet 
made up as follows: 42 percent western pine; 9 percent 
Idaho white pine, 21 percent red fir, 10 percent red fir, 
10 percent larch, 9 percent lodge pole pine, 3 percent cedar, 
2 percent white fir, 1 percent hemlock. 

Of the 35,000,000 acres, 25,000,000 is in the National 
Forests, 4,000,000 is State and other public ownership and 
8,000,000, or about 25 percent of the area, privately owned. 
The privately owned contains about 33 percent of the stand- 
ing timber, however. The annual production of the Inland 
Empire averages about 1,500,000 feet produced by about 
200 plants. It is impossible to state exactly the number wf 





mills now operating in this territory. The census of 1909 
gives 256 mills in Idaho and 1,263 in Washington. The 
bulk of those in Washington are on the Coast and in our 
territory there has been a decided decrease in the very 
small sawmill establishments in the last five years. We 
estimate that from 200 to 250 of these have gone out 
of business. 

The number of people employed in our territory by the 
industry is also hard to arrive at, as again the figures are 
by States and we must rely on the census of 1909, which 
gives 47,447 for Washington and 5,904 for Idaho. As the 
industry has increased since then it would be larger for 
the States now, and eastern Oregon and Montana are not 
included. We can therefore only give an estimate but we 
believe that this territory employs about 30,000 people in the 
industry. The same reasoning applies to the capital invested, 
which we estimate conservatively at $75,000,000. The value 
of the output we estimate at $20,000,000 and wages at 
$15,000,000 annually. 

The annual lumber producing capacity of the mills of 
the Inland Empire based on a run of 200 days a year and 
two shifts, is above 300,000,000 feet annually. Figures show 
that production has been less than 50 percent of this theo- 
retical capacity for each of the last five years. Figures 
compiled by the association for the mills reporting to it 
show that om the basis of taking the best annual cut of 
each plant for the past and assuming this as its capacity, 
the production of these plants has averaged for five years 
about 65 percent capacity. 

Production Exceeded Shipments, 

This enforced curtailment has in the main vVept production 
within the bounds of consumption over a considerable period 
of years, but taking the figures of the mills reporting to the 
association we find that for 1913 and 1914 the total produc- 
tion of these mills was 1,809,325,000 while they shipped 
1,706,367,000 feet, the production thus exceeding the ship- 
ments by 6 percent. 

During the last six or seven years the cost of production 





a iu _— 
W. C. UFFORD, SPOKANE, WASH. 


has tended upward. 


sible. We offer a statement of the average costs of pro- 
duction, itemized for the different phases of the operations 
as compiled from figures secured from the books of various 
companies for years from 1908 to 1914. The number of 
mills included varies from six in 1908 to 14 in 1914. 
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The above figures show the entire cost including stumpage, 
but exclusive of taxes on timber. 

Unfortunately we have not in our possession complete 
compilations of the selling price of the above-mentioned 
period and Government figures are not complete except by 
species as a whole, but these figures will illustrate the situa- 
tion. The year 1913 showed an average mill price on all 
woods for the territory of $16.03, the highest during the last 
five years. A glance at the table above will show you that 
the average cost of lumber on board cars for 1913 was 
$15.22. The average selling price for the first quarter of 
this year is $12.87 while the cost as per 1914 figures is 
$15.18. 

Another statement of interest is one that shows figures 
taken for the last six years from an average of twenty-nine 
mills representing an average annual production of 816,000,- 
000 and average paid-up capital of $30,000,000 and an 
average borrowed capital of $13,000,000. These mills earned 
for the six-year period on all capital an average of 1.49 
percent, which was insufficient to pay interest on the bor- 
rowed capital at 6 percent by an average of $114,000 a year. 


Logging Operations Expensive. 
The Inland Empire as a lumber producing territory is 


JOHN R. TOOLE, BONNER, MONT. 
LUMBER MANUFACTURERS WHO PRESENTED THE INLAND 


This has largely been due to an in. 
creased cost of logging as the timber has become less acces- 


confronted by many difficulties. 
makes a iogging way expensive. We have no ready ac 
to tide water; our markets are far distant and freight is 
high and our timber has a large percentage of low grade 
product. Our white and western pine, which are the maip- 
stay of the territory, constitute but 51 percent of 
standing timber; the other 49 percent is of inferior vaiue 
and hardly pays to remove from the woods. ‘The averave 
price obtained for these mixed woods, as we term them, for 
the period of twelve weeks ended July 17 last was $9.10 
as reported to our information bureau. As a result of this 
we have been obliged to leave the greater part of these 
trees standing and tc remove largely the pine alone during 
a considerable period in the past, thus greatly increasing tlie 
amount of waste. In our pines the percentage of high 
grade timber is small and logs that will produce only Nos, 
3 and 4 common boards will not pay to take to the mill at 
present prices as these grades sell below the cost of produc- 
tion. This then is also a fruitful source of waste. 

I have spoken of the distance of our markets from our 
plants. This has been increasingly true as the market near 
home has tended to decrease rather than increase since the 
period of rapid settlement has passed and a growing pro- 
duction has forced us to find markets farther and farther 
from home. These figures will show the change. They ara 
the percentage of our sales in the four States our mills are 
located in compared to the total sales for each year 


The character of the couniry 


our 


as 
reported to our association. 
SES. 6s eek ween 50.5 percent oe I ere 32.58 percent 
BEN oo os cos ave wate 41.5 percent J) | ere ee 37.85 percent 
|| a reer 45.8 percent LS) eer 31.08 percent 
| ren 41.14 percent 


The increase in 1913 as compared with 1912 is due to 
the rapid influx of settlers in eastern Montana that year. 
Our shipments in the territory east of Chicago have in 
the meantime increased from 2 percent to over 10 percent 
of the total. Now this decrease in our nearby territory 
and the increase in our more distant market do not com- 





A. W. LAIRD, POTLATCH, IDA. 


pensate, for our low grade material has to be marketed 
in the nearer territory and this then has been a factor in 
depressing prices on this class of material and increasing 
waste in woods. 


Reasons for Increased Production Cost. 


Referring back once more to the table giving figures on 
production cost it will be noted that there is an increase in 
the production cost since 1908 and a word should be added 
to the causes entering this. Frankly the increase in cost 
is largely attributable to the greater logging cost due to 
the exhaustion of the most accessible timber, but there are 
other contributing factors. Labor is a large part of the 
cost of producing lumber. Now the cost of labor, while it 
has fluctuated, has not, so far as the wage scale is con- 
cerned, materially increased in the period we have been con- 
sidering but the efficiency of labor has decreased and in 
periods of general prosperity this is particularly marked. 
Hence there has been a slightly higher net labor cost. The 
cost of supplies also enters into our production cost and 
supplies, particularly food stuffs for our logging camp, have 
gone upward. ‘These last two factors are merely contribut- 
ing, however, and next to the logging cost, perhaps the 
chief feature affecting our cost has been the inability to 
operate at full capacity, which has increased the burden of 
overhead charges on the unit of production. For example, 
the highest cost shown is $15.92 for 1911. Now we find 
from our association reports that 1911 was the year of 
lowest production during the last six years for the mills 


reporting. These figures are as follows: 

ee . -767,000,000 feet .1912......... 864,000,000 feet 
SR xeon ote 876,000,000 feet eee 889,000,000 feet 
|) | eer 760,000,000 feet Lot ee 920,000,000 feet 


So much for the cost. Now a few words as to prices, 
which are now averaging below the cost of production by 
at least $2 a thousand feet. I think the fact that we have 
been running only to a part of our capacity explains the 
trouble with the price situation. Too much lumber is being 
made and there is too much cutthroat competition between 
mills. There is another angle to this also. Possibly we 
may say that the industry is suffering from under-consump- 
tion rather than over-production and there is no doubt but 
that the substitutes for lumber have made great inroads on 
our markets though we lack figures to prove to how great 
an extent. But the point should also be made that even with 
a considerable increase in consumption the situation would 
not be greatly improved. We should see that the sawmill 
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capacity which is now idle becomes active and we soon would 
be in our former condition. In other words, we are con- 
tinually threatened by the potential competition of this idle 
capacity. Government figures show us that the capacity of 
our territory is likely to be increased by at least one-third 
in the next few years through the erection of new mills in 
the face of the unhealthy condition pervading the industry. 
This can only be explained by the fact that large private 
owners of timber are being forced to liquidate their holdings 
through the channel of the sawmill as the burden of con- 
tinuing to carry them has become too great. 


Overproduction the Cause. 


On an inquiry from the chairman Mr. Toole said that 
in twenty-five years’ experience he did not think of a 
single instance of a sawmill that had operated profit- 
ably. He declared that a great deal has been said about 
advertising lumber recently, but he differed from his 
associates in this matter. He did not believe that adver- 
tising lumber would check the inroads of the substitutes 
because the substitutes were often better than lumber 
for the purposes they are put to. He spoke of the oft- 
mentioned cypress campaign of advertising, saying that 
it did not inerease the use of wood but it encouraged the 
substitution of cypress for other kinds of lumber. Said 
he in part: 

fhe lumber business is sick. The trouble is overproduc- 
tion and unlimited competition. Probably there is no cure 
but do not depend on fighting substitutes or advertising. 
It might help if we could curtail production to fit demand. 
Why shouldn’t the Government step in and conserve the 
timber for future generations? Why should not the Gov- 
ernment take over the land that is fit for growing timber 
and nothing else? Side issues do not get at the root of 
this matter; it is overproduction. 

What the Forest Service Might Do. - 


Before introducing A. W. Laird, manager of the Pot- 
latch Lumber Company, Secretary Cooper told the com- 
mission of the aims and purposes of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association and the extent of its 
activities. 

Mr. Laird expressed his pleasure that the commission 
had come to listen to the lumbermen’s tale of woe. He 
said he believed that at the time the law was passed 
business men looked at the commission with apprehen- 
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sion. However, as time has passed they have come to 
believe that the commission’s work is not to retard busi- 
ness but rather that it has great privileges. Said he: 
‘“We appeal to you as a great physician to help us.’’ 
In his paper he outlined what the lumber manufacturers 
think the Forest Service might do to help conditions. 
Mr. Laird’s paper follows: 


We would like to call to your attention a condition that 
confronts the lumber manufacturers of the western country 
perhaps more closely and directly than those of the East. 
I refer to the large body of Government-owned stumpage 
contained in the national forests administered by the Forest 
Service. 

We have understood the subject of conservation; these 
hodies of timber were set aside Jargely to be conserved for 
ithe use of future generations as a reserve supply of very 
necessary raw material. Owing, as we understand it, to 
the pressure Congress exerts upon the Forest Service to 
secure revenue commensurate with its expenses a policy has 
been adopted of aggressively forcing this Government stump- 
“age upon the market and it is essentially competing with 
the privately held stumpage. The Government has gone so 
far as to make every effort to interest prospective operators 
in Government timbers, and to induce them to build mills 
for the sole purpose of cutting Government timber and mar- 
keting it. If there were a scarcity of mills or any dearth 
f supply of privately-owned stumpage this policy might be 
justified, but in view of economic conditions surrounding 
the industry we believe it has done a very positive harm. 
We can cite to your honorable body innumerable instances 
in our own territory of plants that have been constructed 
solely, or almost solely, for the object of cutting Govern- 
ment timber and these plants approximate 10 percent of 
our production. The inducement offered to these plants 
is that they have no taxes to pay, have no assessments to 
carry, are exempt from fire risk and have no fire protection 
cost, all of which must be borne by the private owner. 

Whether such competition and consequent depression of 
values of the privately-owned stumpage are a legitimate field 
for the Government to engage in is not a matter that we 
need discuss here. We will put our case squarely upon the 
grounds of conservation. If we concede, and I think it 
has been fully proved, that there is an over-production of 
lumber in the United States and a growing tendency for 
this situation to become worse, and that lumber over con- 
siderable periods is now being sold at less than the cost of 
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of the Bureau of Corporations which shows the standing 


production, what good public purpose can it serve the Gov- 
ernment to force its stumpage upon the market? Purely 
from a business standpoint, is it not poor business for 
the Government? The waste in Government stumpage while 
perhaps not so great as in some privately owned, owing 
to strict regulations in cutting, is certainly very great under 
this wasteful method. That this is not a theory may be 
shown by specific instances. 


A Case in Point. 


I have in mind a place in east Oregon where the Govern- 
ment has sold pine timber and fir and larch. Fir and larch 
can only be marketed at a loss, consequently the Government 
allows the operator to leave a certain percentage in the 
woods. Some of this may be harvested at a future date, but 
it is extremely doubtful. 

In northern Idaho the Government is requiring the removal 
of the pine and cedar only, leaving in some cases nearly 
50 percent of the merchantable timber standing. If this 
could be economically harvested later it would not be so 
serious, but a great deal of it will fall prey to fire, owing 
to the condition of the woods after operating, and a great 
deal more will blow down. It will never be as cheap to 
remove it again after the bulk of the timber has gone. 

The Government is also depressing by the cost the value 
of its own stumpage. The more it sells the less price can 
it obtain for what it does sell. It has been intrusted with 
a vast quantity of a great natural resource to preserve it 
and administrate it intelligently for the use of future genera. 
tions. We feel that a sacrifice of the resources on the bar- 
gain counter of the present is by no means an adequate ful- 
fillment of this trust. 

Now some of you gentlemen may argue that if the lumber 
industry is carrying more timber than it should that is 
the fault of the industry. We must plead guilty of this, 
of course, but the damage has been done and we do not 
think it serves the purpose of the best public interests and 
of true conservation of the resource to penalize the industry 
by perpetuating the condition of abnormal waste. Further- 
more, we would call to your attention the propaganda that 
were issued by Gifford Pinchot twelve years ago when he 
was at that time head of the Government Forest Service. 
He called attention to the imminence of a timber famine and 
stated that the supply of material was no more than sut- 
ficient to last for twenty-five years and this led to a period 
of speculation in timber and timberland, forcing the price 
of stumpage to an abnormal figure and compelling many 
legitimate sawmill operators to protect themselves by acquir- 
ing a future supply on a speculative market. That the con- 
clusions of .Mr. Pinchot were based on false ‘premises has 
been amply demonstrated by time and by the recent report 


timber to be not far from 3,000,000,000,000 feet, or enough 
for seventy years’ supply at the present rate of consumption 
without allowing for increase of growth. 

In conclusion we can only say that we feel that Mr. 
Pinchot’s propaganda worked a very serious harm to the 
lumber industry by concentrating large bodies of timber for 
speculative purposes that have been subsequently forced upon 
the market through the sawmill channel of liquidation and 
increased the burden of a legitimate operator. We do not 
feel that a still heavier burden should be imposed upon us 
by the Forest Service in its policy of forcing its timber into 
competition with that of the private owner. ; 

hope very much that you can bring this before the 
proper parties who can see this in our light, in order that 
the public may be set right in the matter and Congress be 
induced to remedy a situation that is neither for the in- 
terests of the public, the lumber industry nor for future 
generations. ¥ 5 
Cites a Typical Case. 

Following Mr. Laird’s presentation, W. ©. Ufford, 
manager of the Spokane Lumber Company, spoke before 
the commission informally. 

Mr. Ufford told a good deal of his own personal con- 
nection with the lumber manufacturing business of the 
Inland Empire and cited it as rather a typical case. He 
related how he started in the business fifteen years ago 
and was considered a pioneer in selling Inland Empire 
lumber in eastern markets. He was an early president 
of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association but, 
not believing that it was able to accomplish material 
good for the industry, for last few years he has not 
even been a member. He emphasized how important the 
industry is to this section of the country and how much 
it means to every other line of industry in the West 
if the business is not in a prosperous condition. He said 
the lumbermen have been criticized so much that the 
public misunderstood them, but that when this commis- 
sion publishes its report it will do much to give the 
publie a clearer idea of the business. 

He declared that the lumbermen were afraid to get 
together and talk over their business even though it had 
become a common saying among them that they had 
better go to jail than to the poor house. He said they 
are not making interest on their investment or even 
on their borrowed capital. He declared that he had 
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operated steadily for the last eight years, and during 
that time he had not received a dollar for the stumpage 
he had contributed, and so far as his investigations had 
gone the lumber manufacturer of the Inland Empire as 
such never has made any money. The lumber manufac- 
turer ought to make some money for he keeps up so 
many people. 

Mr. Ufford thought the manufacturers must be al- 
lowed to codperate with one another and with the deal- 
ers. If the commission could find a way to say ‘‘Go 
ahead, you will not be prosecuted’’ it would help. He 
said such a thing as a lumber ‘‘trust’’ was silly to any- 
one in touch with the conditions as there are 30,000 
sawmills, as many more retailers and a great many 
wholesalers. 

Mr. Ufford closed with the statement: 


The least you can do, gentlemen, is to recommend that we 
be encouraged to codperate with one another and the retail 
dealers in marketing our product. 


Defends Forest Service’s Policy. 

Assistant Forester Greeley said a few words in defense 
of the Forest Service in selling timberlands in which 
he showed that the general policy of selling timber 
was not detrimental in a material way to the lumber in- 
dustry as a whole, but that as such a large percentage 
of its sales is in the Inland Empire it is injurious to 
the. trade of that district. 

L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, Mo., counsel for the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, who was 
in attendance at the conference, offered a suggestion. 
He said: 

Since I have come into this territory I have discovered 
that three good lumber companies have gone into the hands 
of receivers and on investigation I find that their condi- 
tion is not due to overcapitalization or watered stock but to 
business conditions in the industry—due solely to things 
you gentlemen are investigating. 

At 12 o’clock, the lumbermen’s case having been 
fully presented, the hearing was adjourned until 2 
o’clock, when the fruit growers of the State were 
given an opportunity to show the conditions in their 
industry to the commission. 


THE CLOSING CONFERENCE. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,] 

Tacoma, WAsH., Aug. 11—The condition of the 
lumber industry on the north Paciiie coast was clearly 
presented to the Federal Trade Commission in the 
rooms of the Tacoma Commercial Club at a meeting at 
which all the members of the commission and a large 
attendance of lumbermen were present. 

President J. H. Bloedel, of the West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, in a forcible talk outlined 
the general situation and especially emphasized the 
importance of the industry and the deplorable circum- 
stances that surround it. He suggested that the com- 
mission could aid the industry by helping to correct 
the wrong impression which the public has regarding 
to it. Very clearly he showed the necessity of manu- 
facturers being able in some way to curtail their out- 
put and market the product to better advantage in 
order that they might receive the cost of production 
and a little profit. E. G. Ames, of Seattle, declared 
that in Washington the situation was such that returns 
did not cover the cost of carrying stumpage, and J. T. 
Gregory, of Tacoma, described a similar situation in 
Oregon, where companies in which he is interested are 
extensive timber owners. 

In outlining the effect of the present depression in 
the lumber industry upon general business on the Pa- 
cific coast H. D. Langille, manager of J. D. Lacey & 
Co., Portland, Ore., went into detail and questioned the 
policy of the Forest Service in forcing the sale of 
timber and increasing the competition of lumber manu- 
facturers. Assistant Forester W. B. Greeley, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., explained the position of the Forest Serv- 
ice. J. D. Dickson, of Tacoma, spoke on the cost of 
manufacture and E. B. Hazen, of Portland, on ‘‘Mar- 
keting of the West Coast Lumber in This Country.’’ 

The possibility of increasing foreign demand was 
thoroughly discussed by D. E. Skinner, of Seattle, who 
outlined the plan of the newly formed export selling 
organization, which he believed would be a solution 
of many of the lumber manufacturers’ troubles and 
enable them to increase export sales by enlarging the 
market. In speaking of substitutes for lumber, E. G. 
Griggs was very thorough. 

Niel Jamison, of Everett, Washington, and John Me- 
Master, of Seattle, traced the troubles of the shingle 
industry. They believe these troubles come largely from 
British Columbia competition caused by the removal 
of the tariff. Secretary Thorpe Babcock, of the West 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, by charts 
and prints showed graphically production and shipments. 

Each phase of the situation having been presented 
by a member well versed in that department of the 
industry, the association completed its presentation of 
the- case. 

At a general hearing of the commission in Seattle, 
August 10, Victor H. Beckman, formerly secretary of the 
old Pacifie Coast association, presented a large amount 
of statistics bearing on the lumber industry, and Allen 
H. Dougherty, of Seattle, at the request of the com- 
mission, described the export shipping situation. H. E. 
Horrocks, manager of the Pacific Coast Creosoting Com- 
pany, Seattle, described the difficulty of securing creo- 
sote oil from Europe because of the war and recom- 
mended that the production of domestic oil be 
encouraged. 

Tomorrow members of the commission will be taken 
by lumbermen to Mount Ranier and on the way will 
visit the mill and camp of the Eatonville Lumber Com- 
pany at Eatonville, Wash. 

The next lumber hearing before the commission will 
be held in Tacoma, Wednesday, August 11, at which 
time the fir and cedar manufacturers will present their 
case. 
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HOW TIMBER PROPERTIES ARE ABLY FINANCED. 


Timber Securities’ Company Demonstrates Proper Way of Making and Marketing Its Wares—Organization’s P:. 





sonnel Made Up of Specially Trained and Experienced Men. 


The creation and sale of a $3,000,000 timberland 
bond issue during last winter, at a time when new 
securities of any sort were not in demand and when 
timber bonds especially were not looked on with favor 
by the bankers and the investing public, was an 
achievement that carried some lessons with it. It 
was a demonstration of the proper way of making 
and marketing timber bonds. This issue was put out 
for the Brown Corporation, of Portland, Me., and 
was framed, issued and sold by the James D. Lacey 
Timber Company—a new company, but made up of 
experienced men of reputation, who selected for their 
first important piece of financing a property that their 
experience showed them to be sound in every particu- 
lar, the bonds on which would command the _ re- 
spect and confidence of 
financiers and lumbermen. 

The Brown Corporation 
is one of three associated 
companies, the other two 
being the Berlin Mills 
Company and the Burgess 
Sulphite Fiber Company, 
of Berlin, N. H. These 
three concerns represent an 
organization founded in 
1852 and purchased by Wil- 
liam W. Brown in 1868. 
They have continued in 
profitable operation ever 
since and now manufacture 
sulphite pulp, bleached and 
unbleached, news print pa- 
per, building paper, kraft 
paper, lumber, window 
frames, soda ash and va- 
rious other by-products, 
and today represent an in- 
vestment of $32,000,000, 
with annual sales averaging 
$12,500,000. The correlated 
companies take annually 
from the stump 300,000,000 
feet, board measure, of 
which 60,000,000 feet goes 
into lumber. They utilize 
upward of 90 percent of 
the tree, in comparison 
with the average sawmill 
practice, using about 40 
percent for lumber, the re- 
mainder being in most 
cases mill or wood waste. 

James D. Lacey Timber 
Company was incorporated 
in November, 1914. The 
bond issue was ready in 
February, 1915, and with- 
in four months announce- 
ment was made that the 
entire issue had been dis- 
posed of. The Lacey com- 
pany, in arranging the 
terms of the mortgage and 
of the bond issue, assured 
a source of revenue to the 
maker of the bonds with 
which to pay interest and 
for a fund to retire the 
bonds, and saw to it that 
these arrangements were 
so perfect and the security 
so ample that the bonds at 
once appealed to the banker 
and investor as a depend- 
able security. 

The success of this issue 
illustrates the importance 
of experience in the timber 
and lumber ~ business, as 
well as intelligence and 
honesty in creating so spe- 
cial a form of security as 
timber bonds; as between 
them and other forms of 
security is a sharp differ- 
ence requiring special 
knowledge and experience 
to deal intelligently with 
them. The ordinary bank- 


~\) 


er, broker or bond dealer 

does not possess this spe- W. G. Collins, assistant 
cial knowledge and _ in 

formation. 


The James D. Lacey Tim- 
ber Company is an extension of the copartnership of 
James D. Lacey & Co., established by James D. Lacey 
thirty-five years ago. Since 1880 Mr. Lacey and his 
associates have been actively identified with the work 
of cruising, valuing, buying and selling timber and 
lumber properties, and have been part. owners and 
operators of milling and logging properties. Thus they 
have an intimate acquaintance with the business from 
the tree to the consumer. During this time the or- 
ganization has accumulated information concerning the 
timber of the United States and Canada that prob- 
ably is not equaled by any other individual or cor- 





poration in the country. There are few tracts of tim- 
ber of importance in the southern or western States, 
in eastern Canada or in British Columbia, or in the 
Appalachian mountains, a record of which in some 
form is not contained in the files of James D. Lacey 
& Co. Not every tract has been cruised, valued or 
even ‘‘preliminaried’’ by the skilled employees of 
this firm, but other tracts of the same general char- 
acter, similarly situated as to locality and condition, 
have been examined and such information is recorded 
in the files of James D. Lacey & Co. Under arrange- 


ments between James D. Lacey & Co. and the James 

D. Lacey Timber Company the latter has the use of 

all the experience and the records of the former. 
James D. Lacey & Co. maintain offices in Chicago, 





manager, Portland office; B. W. 


Seattle, Wash., and Portland, Ore., while the main 
office of the timber company is at Chicago, Mr. 
Lacey is at the head of these organizations, assisted 
by Wood Beal, a member of the firm, who has been 
associated with him since 1888; by Victor Thrane, 
who became a member of the firm in 1900, and by 
J. W. MeCurdy, who became a member of the staff 
in 1906. 

The western manager of the firm’s business is H. D. 
Langille, a special partner in the firm James D. 
Lacey & Co., manager of tne Portland office since 
1906 aud a resident of Portland. Mr. Langille has 


vice president and treasurer ; 
3Jawden; manager, Seattle office. 


OFFICERS OF THE JAMES D. LACEY TIMBER COMPANY, OF CHICAGO. 


spent practically all of his life in intimate relat 
with the forests of the West. From 1900 to 165 
he was in the service of the Government—special fie 
assistant in the Geological Survey, forest inspector 11 
the Department of the Interior, and in charge of tie 
examination of proposed forest reserves under the 
direction of the Bureau of Forestry. During the win- 
ter of 1904-05 he took a special course in the Yai 
Forest School, resigned from the Government service 
in the latter part of 1905 and became associated with 
James D. Lacey & Co. the following year. During 
his career he has visited almost every forested dis- 
trict in the western States, acquiring a wide personal 
knowledge of conditions with which he deals. 

Mr. Langille’s assistant in the management of tlie 
Portland office and in his 
territory is W. G. Collins, 
who in January, 1906, took 
a job as ‘‘whistle boy’’ in 
the logging camps of the 
Kerry Mill Company, of 
Seattle, and worked his 
way up to the position of 
general assistant to the log- 
ging foreman. In 1907 Mr. 
Collins began at the bot- 
tom of the ladder with the 
Lacey organization. He 
was camp clerk, compass- 
man and cruiser, and for 
four years averaged about 
eleven months out of every 
twelve in the woods. In 
the autumn of 1911 he was 
made assistant manager of 
the Portland office and he 
has had particular charge 
of the estimating and re- 
porting end of the busi- 
ness, directing the crews in 
the field and giving close 
attention to the develop- 
ment of the timber esti- 
mating and valuing or- 
ganization. To round out 
his equipment he was given 
by the firm a special course 
at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Admin- 
istration, which he com- 
pleted in June of this year. 

B. W. Bawden represents 
the organization at Seat- 
tle, Wash. The day fol- 
lowing his graduation from 
the Davenport (Iowa) 
high school he entered the 
employ of Lindsay & 
Phelps, of that city, where 
he became familiar with 
lumber grading, freight 
rates ete. When Lindsay 
& Phelps turned their at- 
tention to timber purchases 
in the South and on the 
2acific coast Mr. Bawden 
accompanied their cruisers 
in the examination of tim- 


ber. He was with them 
about fifteen years; then 
for some time with the 


Cloquet ‘Lumber Company, 
at Cloquet, Minn., and then 
went to Mount Sterling, 
N. C., as general manager 
of the Pigeon River Lum 
ber Company. In 1907 he 
was selected by James D. 
Lacey & Co. as manager of 
their Seattle office. 

The members of the 
Lacey organization, consid- 
ering the experiments in 
timber and lumber finane- 
ing of the last few years, 
‘ame to realize that as a 
rule bond houses are not 
flexible enough in their 
methods, nor have they the 


Reading from left to right: (Top row) —H. D. Pianzille, special partner; J. W. McCurdy,, secretary; (second row)— negespary knowledge of the 
Victor Thrane, vice president; J. D. Lacey, president; Wood Beal, 


subject, to enable them to 
meet all the varying needs 
of the lumbermen and tim- 
ber owners. In some cases 
a bond issue is the only 
practical way of meeting financial needs of the opera- 
tor. In other cases the loan desired is too small to 
justify the expense of putting out a bond issue. 
Furthermore, many borrowers do not require long term 
loans, but do require funds for longer periods than the 
ordinary bank is willing to grant. Again, from the 
investment side, many capitalists prefer to place a 
large loan in a first class mortgage than to become 
one of many investors-in a large bond issue. 

A study of this situation led to the establishment of 
the James D. Lacey Timber Company. Its organizers 
were convinced that the situation, on both the bor- 
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ower’s and the lender’s sides, could be met by the 
roper agency. To perform genuine service an agency 

‘ting in this capacity must know the lumber and tim- 
er business in all its branches; must have financial 
trength and must possess the full confidence of all 
oncerned in each of its transactions. So was or- 
‘anized the James D, Lacey Timber Company for the 
surpose of dealing in timber, timber bonds and invest- 
nent securities. Its unequalled facilities are placed 
it the command of lumbermen and timber owners 
vho need and deserve financial aid, and it will act 
ot only as a buyer and seller of securities but as a 
vlearing house of opportunities in the lumber indus- 
try. Its methods of operation are built along lines 
inid down by men of both technical and practical in- 
formation and experience, not only to meet the needs 
of the present but to provide for those of the future, 
ind should strongly appeal to all those having any 
familiarity with the value of timber and timber se- 
curities. 

The officers of the James D. Lacey Timber Com- 
pany are: President, James D. Lacey; vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, Wood Beal; vice president, Vic- 
tor Thrane; secretary, J. W. McCurdy. The direc- 
tors of the company, in addition to the officers, 
are: Frank D. Stout and Lamont Rowlands, both of 
Chicago, and Charles 8. Keith, of Kansas City, Mo. 
Individually and collectively the members of the or- 
ganization have been and are important factors in the 
timber and lumber industry of the country. Frank 
1), Stout is a retired lumberman of long experience, 
whose family name was written into the title of that 
one time greatest of white pine institutions—the 
Knapp, Stout & Co. Company, of Menomonie, Wis. 

Charles 8. Keith, one of the closest students of busi- 
ness subjects, is president of the Central Coal & Coke 
Company, of Kansas City, and of the Southern Pine 
Association. In the latter capacity he presides over 
an organization whose members manufacture over one- 
third of the entire lumber product of the United States. 

Lamont Rowlands represents the C. A. Goodyear tim- 
ber and lumber interests in Wisconsin, Washington and 
California, He is vice president and treasurer of the 
C, A. Goodyear Lumber Company, of Chicago and Wis- 
consin. 

If at any time it be deemed advisable to increase the 
board of directors other stockholders in the company 
of similar prominence and responsibility are available 
for positions on it. 

This new company is exceptionally well equipped to 
meet the financial needs of any responsible lumbermen. 
In cases where the standard form of timber bond seems 
best it is especially qualified to create such a bond, 
modified or adjusted to meet the maker’s requirements 
in normal or abnormal times. Its officers are better 
qualified to judge the abilities, opportunities and ne- 
cessities of each borrower than the ordinary bond house 
can possibly be, and are in a position to place a valua- 
tion on the assets offered as security. The wide ac- 
quaintance the officers and directors of the company 
enjoy with investors and bankers should enable them 
to effect a material saving in preparing bonds or mort- 
gages. There is a growing disposition among retail 
bond houses to handle securities put out by specialists 
in the various lines, and timber bonds and mortgages 
issued by the James D. Lacey Timber Company should 
therefore have a logical preference. The company 
will serve as a wholesaler of bonds and securities and 
in somewhat similar manner will seek to handle first 
mortgages on timber and mill properties. Individual 
investors will be placed in touch with such opportuni- 
ties and the capital connections of the company will 
enable it to handle short time loans to advantage. 

One proposed feature of the company’s business will 
be somewhat of a departure irom established methods. 
This will be the creation of a variety of timber bonds 
issued to finance non-operative timber properties. It 
is proposed to purchase carefully selected tracts of 
timber when they can be secured on favorable terms 
and to organize subsidiary companies to hold and han- 
dle them. This will present an opportunity to small 
investors to participate in the profits arising from the 









holding of stumpage, which hitherto has ordinarily 
been practicable only for the heavier operators, it be- 
ing the intention to issue and offer to investors cumu- 
lative interest bonds in these various subsidiary compa- 
nies, which bonds will carry, in addition to the eumu- 
lative interest, profit sharing certificates or shares of 
stock, entitling the holders to a participation in the 
profits of such subsidiary companies as may be ere- 
ated. 

It should be evident that what the James D. Lacey 
Timber Company already has done in its short life, 
and is involved in the scope of its plans, could not 
be accomplished by an ordinary financial organization. 
It is the special knowledge, experience and ability of 
the officers and directors of the company, fortified by 
the detailed, reliable information in their possession, 
that has made possible the success already attained. 
The advent of this corporation promises, by the adop- 
tion of broader and more careful methods, to place 
lumber and timber financing on a more secure basis 
than it has been in the past. 


HOW THEY LOG IN EAST INDIA. 


Methods of Cutting and Piling Logs of the 
Most Ancient Order. 








In the Far East are still found the most primitive 
methods of bringing logs to the mill and there, also, 
elephants are used to a great extent in pulling and pil- 
ing up logs. The center of the teak industry of Burma, 
India, is the city of Rangoon. The teak logs are 
brought down the Irrawaddy River from the interior 
districts in great rafts, guided generally by a man at 

















ELEPHANT AT WORK PILING TEAK LOGS. 


either end with a long pole. In one of the illustrations 
is shown a typical raft arriving near the timber yards 
at Rangoon. The yard elephants are here utilized in 
hauling the logs ashore, after which the logs are placed 
in pile by the elephants. 

Dwelling houses in Burma are only one story high, 
for it is considered a great indignity to have any- 
body’s feet over one’s head. The houses are simply 
made, many of them being constructed entirely with- 
out nails. They are always raised on posts 7 or 8 feet 
high and though bamboo is used to a great extent, 
everyone who can afford to uses teak posts. 

In the. illustration two natives are shown engaged with 
a double saw cutting planking for the floor, the posts 
having already been erected. Instead of having the 
saw drawn directly toward them, as in this country, 


these men are sawing up and down, one above and one 
below the log. When the planks are sawed they will be 
tied to the uprights with rattan. The walls made of 
split bamboo, beautifully plaited, are then put up and 
the roof of toddy palm added. 


TELLS OF ENGINES TO CLEAR LAND. 


Department of Agriculture Issues Bulletin on 
the Various Devices Used. 








The United States Department of Agriculture has 
issued a bulletin by Harry Thompson, an agriculturist 
of the department, entitled ‘‘The Use of Steam and 
Gasoline Engines in Land Clearing.’’ After giving a 
brief resumé of the history of efforts to cheapen and 
hasten land clearing without the use of a large number 
of men, and the different styles, sizes and kinds of 
engines evolved to do it, the bulletin speaks of the 
donkey engine, which was the first really successful 
power machine used in logging operations, as it was 
ready at hand and there were many men who were 
skilled in the use of it and of its tackle. 

It soon became evident that certain changes were 
necessary to make this engine efficient in stump pull- 
ing. They were: (1) To give the main drum a very low 
speed with the maximum power of the engine in order 
to break out the stump; (2) a quick change from this 
low speed to a high rate of speed in pulling the stump 
into the pile after it is out of the ground; (3) a higher 
rate of speed for the haul-back line to get the tackle 
back to the next stump which is to be pulled; (4) changes 
in methods of controlling, starting and stopping the 
tackle. 

Two clearing machines having these improvements 
have been placed on the market by manufacturers. 
Purchasers seem pleased, with one exception—a man 
in the longleaf section of Georgia, who required that 
the stumps be split into small pieces. To dispense 
with the gin pole generally used by operators of the 
donkey engine, one machine makes use of a swinging 
boom to pile the stumps and logs at either or both 
sides of the engine. Another machine uses a movable 
tower at the top of which is fastened a large block, 
through which the main cable runs. The stumps are 
piled in front of this tower and when the pile gets 
too large it is shifted slightly to one side. With this 
machine the method of operation is to put forty acres 
of stumps into one pile, thereby avoiding the move- 
ment of the outfit as frequently as must be done in 
using the machine with the swinging boom. 

The bulletin gives a rather detailed description of 
the latest power stumping machine, which is an 
adaptation of the donkey engine used in Pacific coast 
logging camps. 


Use of Gasoline Engines. 


The necessity is being felt for cheap ‘power outfits 
that small owners can afford to purchase. To meet 
this demand several outfits have been assembled and 
tried in pulling stumps and logs. The gasoline engines 
used in these machines varied from a two horsepower 
stationary vertical engine to a forty horsepower auto 
engine. One man used a_ twenty-four horsepower 
marine engine with an ingenious water cooling deyice. 
The gearings were modifications of the gearing found 
upon a donkey engine and some attention had been 
paid to change of speed desirable upon the main drum. 
When small engines were used it was necessary to 
reduce the speed to a minimum in order to gain suffi- 
cient power to pull the stumps. 

In summing up the situation the bulletin says that 
while the gasoline donkey engine for land clearing 
purposes has not reached perfection, it has been used 
enough to show that a low-priced outfit for clearing 
land is within reason and can be used by the ordinary 
farmer with the help of one or more men. 
































A BURMESE HOME IN THE PROCESS OF CONSTRUCTION. 











































TEAK RAFT FROM UPPER BURMA LANDING AT RANGOON, 
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Congress and Legislation 


News from Washington and Other Capitals 








SEEK TO INSURE NEUTRAL RIGHTS. 


Convention to Urge President to Call Special Session 
to Enact Favorable Legislation. 


[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 9.—Plans are afoot to call a 
convention to meet in Washington the first week in 
September for the purpose of influencing the President 
to ‘‘omit no word or act’’ necessary to insure the neutral 
right of the United States to carry on an overseas trade. 
The immediate object of that convention will be to de- 
mand of the President that he call Congress in special 
session at once for the purpose of enacting legislation 
that will give him authority to lay an embargo against 
the shipment of American commodities of any nature 
whatsoever to England as retaliation against the British 
interference with American commerce. 

The men behind this movement are the officers of the 
Southern Commercial Congress, the officers of the Amer- 
ican Importers’ Association and Robert Rose, former 
trade adviser of the State Department, who has resigned 
that position to take charge of the campaign. The men 
who are to be invited to this convention are the govern- 
ors of the cotton producing States, cotton planters and 
exporters and American importers. If the plans go 
through as the promoters intend they shall this conven- 
tion will adopt a very strong set of resolutions calling 
upon the President and other officers of the United States 
Government to act immediately and firmly to compel Eng- 
land to cease all further interference with American 
overseas commerce, whether it be destined to neutral 
European countries or to Germany or Austria. Those 
behind this movement claim that England has no legal 
right to restrict exportation of noncontraband to Ger- 
many or Austria, because a blockade of the German and 
Austrian ports and coasts has never been declared or 
made effective. As for the obstruction of commerce to 
or from neutral European countries it is contended that 
is entirely illegal, even if the goods are destined ulti- 
mately for Germany or Austria-Hungary or originate in 
those countries. 


Declares Great Britain’s Contentions Groundless. 


A legal argument has been prepared by Senator Hoke 
Smith of Georgia to show that the contentions made by 
Great Britain in her note of July 24 and in the subse- 
quent notes of July 31 that the methods of blockade 
which she has applied have the sanction of international 
law, and are in effect the same principles which were 
applied by the United States during the Civil War, are 
groundless. This argument he has presented to Secre- 
tary of State Lansing for his information. 

Senator Smith holds that the natural law of nations 
gives to every nation the right of free commercial inter- 
course with every other nation. In respect to belligerents 
some concessions have been made by international agree- 
ment restricting the right of neutrals to trade with 
belligerents but there is nothing in international law 
that permits any belligerent to curtail in the slightest 
degree the trade in noncontraband articles between neu- 
tral nations. Taking the Nassau, Bermuda and Mata- 
mores cases, which England cites in her note of July 24, 
as precedents established by the United States Govern- 
ment for the blockading of neutral ports during the Civil 
War, Senator Smith points out that they establish no 
such right but on the contrary are reaffirmations of the 
doctrine that a belligerent has no right to blockade a 
neutral port even when there is a rail connection between 
the neutral port and the enemy territory that greatly 
decreases the value of the blockade. 


Reduced to the Language of a Layman. 


Reduced to the language of the layman, Senator 
Smith’s argument is as follows: 

During the Civil War the United States declared a 
blockade of the ports and the entire coast of the Con- 
federate States. During that blockade the United States 
Government declared what was known as the doctrine of 
continuous voyage, which in the light of Supreme Court 
decisions and the writers of text books on the subject 
permitted the vessels of the navy to stop ships from neu- 
tral countries to the blockaded ports in continuous voyage 
or by substitution of ships. In the Nassau and Bermuda 
eases in which British vessels were sunk the evidence 
showed that the cargoes when they left England were 
destined for a blockaded port, namely Charleston, and 
that the stop at Nassau or Bermuda was merely inci- 
dental and for the express purpose of assisting in the 
blockade running. The Supreme Court sustained the 
findings of the prize court and the vessels and cargoes 
were condemned. 

Then came the Matamores case, in which England 
claims that the United States Supreme Court reversed 
itself. Senator Smith says that the court did nothing of 
the sort and that it expressly pointed out wherein the two 
cases were different and at the same time sustained the 
doctrine for which the United States is now contending; 
namely, that no belligerent has a right to blockade a neu- 
tral port even when the enemy country has direct access 
to that port. In that case the British vessel was bound 
directly to Matamores and the goods aboard were des- 
tined to the rebel States. The vessel was seized at the 


mouth of the Rio Grande and the prize court sustained 
the seizure. 

The Supreme Court declared that the United States 
had not and could not declare a blockade of the mouth 
of the Rio Grande, because on it were located neutral 
ports. The court held that no belligerent had the right 
to stop noncontraband goods from entering the neutral 
port; even the cargo could easily reach the enemy country 
from that neutral port, and the effectiveness of the block- 
ade was thereby greatly lessened. The decision of the 
prize court was overruled and the Supreme Court pointed 
out in an opinion delivered by Chief Justice Chase that 
this case was entirely different from the Springbok case, 
known as the Nassau case, and the Bermuda cases, be- 
cause in those cases the cargoes left England with the 
express intention to have them run the blockade, while in 
the Matamores case the final destination of the vessel 
was Matamores, Mex., a neutral port. 

In summing up the situation Chief Justice Chase said 
in effect that the court realized that it was most incon- 
venient for the United States to have a neutral port con- 
tiguous to enemy territory, thereby lessening the effect- 
iveness of the blockade, but that the province of the court 
was to interpret the law as it was and not make new 
laws for the benefit of its own country. 


Question of Contraband Not an Open One. 


Senator Smith holds that the question of contraband is 
not open either and that neither England nor any other 
belligerent has the right to place articles on the contra- 
band list that are specifically declared in the Declaration 
of London to be noncontraband. While that declaration 
has never been formally ratified it is the solemn declara- 
tion of the representatives of the maritime nations, he 
says, and therefore it is the international law at present. 
Cotton is the first commodity mentioned in the list of 
things that may not be declared contraband in the Decla- 
ration of London, and if that were not enough to keep 
it from going on the contraband list there is the prece- 
dent during the Russo-Japanese war, when Japan made 
raw cotton contraband and England refused to recognize 
it and made the Nippon Government take it off. In that 
case it was the cotton of India that was affected. 


Authority Sees Reason to Complain. 


Hannis Taylor, former United States minister to Spain 
and one of the most eminent international lawyers in 
this country, believes that the American Government has 
more reason to complain of the illegal depredations of 
Great Britain upon the commerce of this nation than it 
has to complain against the submarine warfare of Ger- 
many. Said he: 


I love Great Britain, but I love the United States more. 
We must demand that the rights of neutrals be observed by 
England. She has seized our cotton upon the high seas when 
the supplies were destined for neutral countries. This is in 
violation of international law that England herself helped to 
establish. Where we have had one cause for war against 
Germany we have had thirty against England, 

Mr. Taylor does not approve of the way President Wil- 
son has dealt with Germany. He believes that the Presi- 
dent should have consulted Congress before plunging this 
country into a serious situation which may lead to war. 
Said he: 


The President has no more power to make war than the 
King of England. Our constitution gives Congress the sole 
power to make war. If we are to maintain an honest 
neutrality we must be impartial. All our trouble is because 
this essential has been overlooked. If there ever was a 
simple, diplomatic problem before the United States Govern- 
ment it is this one. 

I believe an embargo on arms-should be established unless 
England opens the seas to neutral commerce. The paper 
blockade of England would be abandoned in a week if we put 
an embargo on arms. When that is done we will have solved 
the difficulty with Germany, for Germany is fighting now as 
i man against the wall. 

The most dangerous tendency in our public life today is 
embodied in the idea entertained by some deluded people 
that representative government is a failure; that it is unsafe 
to trust the representatives of the American people; that 
it is at a critical time far safer to transfer this power, in- 
cluding that of war and peace, to one man. I reject that 
theory as a dangerous heresy. I stand by the old constitu- 
tion as the fathers made it. 

Our distinctive position as a neutral nation was defined 
in April 1793 by President Washington, who then had by his 
side as Secretary of State Thomas Jefferson, an open and 
avowed friend of France and of the principles of the French 
revolution. 

It was, therefore, taken for granted by everybody that 
Washington's neutrality would be a one-sided affair; that he 
would favor France as against Great Britain, as France had 
aided us so much during our revolution. It was a hard 
moment for Washington. We did owe very much to great 
and beautiful France, now winning fresh laurels by her 
patient and silent heroism in the present conflict. But the 
character of Washington was equal to the strain put upon it. 
He said: ‘I will not play favorites; the only honorable way 
to be neutral is to be absolutely impartial.”” Thomas Jeffer- 
son was angry and disappointed and he criticized, but the 
majestic Washington was immovable. 

All the difficulties surrounding us in our present situation 
have grown out of our failure to observe the fundamental 
principles upon which Washington founded our system of 
neutrality. We have not been impartial. Great Britain, as 
mistress of the seas, has inflicted innumerable wrongs upon 
the food products of the West and the cotton products of the 
South by open and flagrant violations of our rights as a 
neutral nation. 


The conference of London, that met in the capital of tl. 
British empire in 1909, defined in a declaration neutral righi. 
on the high seas in terms that everybody could understan 
Among other things it was expressly declared that cott« 
should not be declared contraband. But despite all suc! 
declarations the food products of the West and the cotto 
products of the South have been subjected by Great Britai:: 
to such illlegalities on the high seas as have not been wi 
nessed since the days of Napoleon. 

he Congress of the United States has the remedy entire): 
in its own hands. When it meets, and it must meet soon 
it has only to declare that it will levy an embargo on a}! 
munitions of war going to the Allies unless Great Britai: 
guarantees to the food products of the West and the cottoi 
products of the South all the rights to which they are en 
titled on the high seas. We should at the same moment 
exact satisfaction from Germany for every wrong inflicted 
by her upon us as a neutral nation. 

We should play no favorites; we should not make fish ot 
one and fowl of the other. Only by a policy of absolut 
impartiality toward all belligerents can we preserve th: 
peace with all of them. 





NEW MARKET FOR SHOOKS IS OPEN. 


Canary Islands Need American Lumber and Sawdust to 
Pack Fruit and Vegetables. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 10.—George K. Stiles, 
United States consul at Teneriffe, in a report to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce indicates 
that the Canary {slands market is open for American 
producers of box shooks. Consul Stiles says: 

With an annual importation approximating 10,000,000 
boxes and crates, the Canary Islands are one of the important 
shook markets of the world. ‘This great quantity of packing 
material has heretofore come from Norway and Sweden, and 
American manufacturers have been unable to meet the low 
prices cf the Goteborg shippers. Within the last two months, 
however, the prices of the European suppliers of shooks for 
packing bananas, tomatoes and potatoes have rapidly risen 
and ¢c. i. f. quotations now average 25 percent higher than 
formerly. 

This should mean that the Canary market is open on a 
profitable basis to American producers of box shooks. So 
marked has been the recent advance in prices from Norway 
and Sweden and so uncertain the deliveries that the largest 
fruit exportefts and the largest wholesaler of shooks and 
packing materials in Teneriffe have asked for information 
concerning possible American producers who could supply 
their needs. High prices induced one wholesaler of shooks to 
import shooks from Portugal but he has since reported the 
wood shipped from Portugal to be too hard, liable to split 
when the shook is assembled and generally giving poor satis- 
faction. Le is now anxious to secure samples from American 
producers of shooks. 

Western Shooks Can Compete. 

The opening of the Panama Canal should greatly increase 
the chances of manufacturers on the Pacific slope, as the 
treight rates around Cape Horn had practically cut off this 


shook producing section of the United States from all com-. 


petition here. With the canal in operation, it has been 
suggested by local buyers that sailing vessels (carrying 
cargoes of shooks and sawdust together with ship timber 
and other lumber) could name advantageous ec, i. f. figures in 
Canary ports. Eastern producers of shooks should note that 
present supplies usually arrive in comparatively small quan- 
tities and space might be found on board colliers bringing 
coal to the Canary Islands, of which the number from New 
York, Norfolk, and Baltimore has been steady increasing 
since the beginning of the year. 

Dimensions for the big buyers vary slightly; but the dif- 
ferent buyers maintain their own standard sizes and base 
their freight arrangements on them. [Specifications of the 
most-used sizes of crates and boxes were given in Daily 
Consular and Trade Reports for June 5, 1914. Certain 
additional details supplied ky Consul Stiles may be had upon 
application to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce or its branches, from which offices may also be ob- 
tained lists of buyers of packing materials and ship timbers 
and of general lumber merchants in Teneriffe and Las 
Palmas.] The customary terms of settlement for shooks is 
cash with a 2 percent discount against shipping documents. 
Shooks are purchased in thousand lots, are plainly marked as 
to dimensions or with the private marks described by the 
individual firms and are tied with strong wire for trans- 
shipment, 

Necessary to Make Up Samples. 

For the shook trade it is indispensable that samples made 
up on specification should be sent to buyers; only actual 
experience will show the advantages to accrue from buying 
these materials in America. Also it should be remembered 
that great quantities of shooks are being produced in Nor- 
way and Sweden and that these will be thrown on the mar- 
ket after the war has ended and at very low prices. The 
present exporting season is about finished and the next 
crop will be at its height in December. This should allow 
time for American producers to get in touch with pur- 
chasers in this district and to forward samples prepared 
according to specifications received direct from the buyers 
themselves. 

Until this year all tomatoes were packed in “turba” or 
peat dust, a light, friable and absorbent material imported 
from Germany. ‘The war has cut this off absolutely and 
recently cork dust from Spain has been tried. It is both 
expensive and unsatisfactory and ordinary sawdust is now 
being extensively used. Sawdust has so far been shipped here 
in bags weighing approximately 100 pounds and has been 
found to take excellently well the place of the ‘turba,” 
which previously sold here for $10 to $11.a ton. The supply 
pow on hand is limited and shipnients from the United States 
are wanted by dealers here. 

Ship Timber and Building Lumber. 

Coal barges are made in ‘Teneriffe and Las Palmas the 
year round for use in the rapidly growing bunker coal trade. 
Timber for coal-barge making has greatly increased in c. i. f. 
prices during the last two months, and the big coal companies 
—-three in number—which build their own barges would like 
to hear from American firms with quotations for deliveries 
here, As a number of colliers have been chartered to bring 
cargoes to the Canaries from the United States, lumber could 
perhaps be shipped above decks as has been the usual custom 
with Norwegian and Swedish cargoes of like character. 

Likewise, lumber is being sought at present for the con- 
struction of small houses for laborers in the cities of Tene- 
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ife and Las Palmas. This is now being undertaken by 
vilding and loan associations, which have made their appear- 
ice in these islands recently and are making remarkable 
vogress, 


THE FOREST SERVICE AN INFORMATION 
BUREAU. 


WasuHineTon, D. C., Aug. 11.—The extent to which 
»ublie and private institutions have come to depend on 
he Forest Service for technical information is strikingly 
illustrated by the receipt here of fifteen letters written 
hy a New York technical man with a view to learning 
-omething definite about the suitability of gum and 
southern pine for the manufacture of pulp. One of 
the letters was addressed to the Forest Service. The 
other fovrteen were sent to as many other institutions 
or individuals. All of them finally found their way to 
the Forest Service. A single answer has been sent 
io the entire batch, together with a statement that all 
the letters were referred to the Forest Service for 
reply. 








WANTS TO SELL TIMBER TO GOVERNMENT. 


WasuineTton, D. C., Aug. 11—The Forest Service 
has received an offer from a Pacific coast lumber com- 
pany to sell to the Government 12,000 acres of patented 
timberlands that contain about 120,000,000 feet of 
standing timber. The land could not be properly ex- 
pioited in connection with the company’s other hold- 
ings, but is said to be desirable for the Government 
as furnishing to Forest Service timber an outlet to a 
railroad. It is located near one of the national forests. 
Yorest Service officials declined to make public any 
names in connection with this offer or to give the name 
of the State in which the land is situated. Some offi- 
cials see in this offer an indication of the incipiency 
of sentiment in favor of the Government increasing its 
timber holdings, due, no doubt, to generally unfavor- 
able conditions in the lumber industry. 


ORGANIZE AMERICAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OF CHINA. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 11.—Consul General Thomas 
Sammons at Shanghai has transmitted to the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce the following brief 
report on the organization of the American Chamber of 
Commerce of China: 





The American Chamber of Commerce of China has been 
completed with the exception of the election of officers. 
lrovision is made for the admission to membership of all 
Americans engaged in business, including those employed 
by foreign firms that promote American trade. On _ the 
other hand, the committee of American business men se- 
lected for the purpose of drafting a constitution and by- 
laws decided against allowing foreign employees or managers 
of an American bank or firm membership in the American 
Chamber of Commerce of China. 

The American Chamber of Commerce of China will affiliate 
with the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, in 
particular, and with other commercial organizations in gen- 
eral. 

The American minister to China, the judge of the United 
States Court for China, the American commercial attaché 
for China, the senior American vice consul, and the Amer- 
ican consul general have been elected honorary members. 
Although officers have not been elected, the organization 
may be addressed as the American Chamber of Commerce, 
Shanghai, China. 

It has required several months to bring about the organi- 
zation, as it was necessary to harmonize conflicting interests 
and to avoid interference with American organizations that 
have occupied this field for many years in various represen- 
tative capacities. While the American Chamber of Commerce 
of China, with headquarters at Shanghai, is largely the out- 
srowth of All-American Wednesday tiffins that I inaugurated 
tor the purpose of bringing together Americans generally, 
including visiting and resident business men, it is considered 
advisable to guide the two organizations along separate and 
distinct lines of usefulness. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce an- 
nounees that a firm in Canada writes that it has an 
inquiry from its head office in England for offers on 
shingles to be shipped to East and South African markets. 
The name of the firm will be furnished to lumbermen 
who may be interested if they write to the bureau 
regarding Trade Opportunity No. 17,788. 





PATENTS OF WOODWORKING MACHINERY. 


Five patents of interest to the practical lumberman 
were filed in the United States Patent Office, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., last week. Herewith is printed a list of 
these, especially prepared for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
by R. E. Burnham, patent attorney, 867 Bond Building, 
Washington, D. C. Should copies of the original patents 
be desired, they may be obtained from Mr. Burnham for 
20 cents each. 

__ 1,147,972. Logging car stake. Joseph W. Pope, Weldon, 
N. C., assignor of one-half to James L. Shepherd, same 
place, 

1,148,013, Method of rendering wood fire-resisting. Henry 
\. Gardner, Washington, D. C. 

1,148,186. Apparatus for barking wood. Adolf A. Alfsen, 
Monefos, Norway, assignor to J. & A. Jensen & Dahl, Chris- 
tiania, Norway. 

1,149,058. Feed mechanism for shingle machines. Fred 
B. Huntington, Cosmopolis, Wash. 

1,149,147. Stack valve for drying kilns. Allen D. Linn, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., assignor to Grand Rapids Veneer 
Works, same place. 


PBB DDD DPD DI 


A FURNITURE store which keeps on hand a number of 
hooks on house furnishing and decorations for the purpose 
of loaning to customers has a regular library card system 
in use for keeping track of the loans of such books. 
Inasmuch as many retail lumber yards carry books of 
house plans for this purpose this system might well be 
applied. ; 








Lumber Transportation 


Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen 


J 





GIVES SPECIAL DOCKET RULES. 


Interstate Commission Announces Methods of Pro- 
cedure in Handling Claims—Suspends Schedules. 


[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 10.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has issued the following rules respect- 
ing the handling of claims on the special docket, which 
were recently adopted: 


When a claim has been declined by the commission on the 
special docket it may not be reconsidered on the special 
docket if it is not again submitted within a period of six 
months from the date upon which it was denied, nor may it 
be filed as a formal complaint unless such formal complaint 
be filed within six months after the parties have been notified 
by the commission that the claim is of such a nature that it 
can not be determined informally; provided, however, that 
this ruling does not apply to formal complaints for repara- 
tion filed within two years from the date of the delivery of 
the shipments. (See Rule III, Rules of Practice.) 

Where papers in a claim presented on the special docket 
have been returned to the carrier or the claimant, the claim 
shall not again be considered on the special docket unless so 
presented with request for reconsideration within twelve 
months from the date of the return of the papers. 





FILE COMPLAINTS ON LUMBER FREIGHTS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 10.—The Rock City Spoke 
Company of Nashville, Tenn., has filed a complaint with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission against the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad, asking that the carrier be re- 
quired to transport spokes in the white at the hardwood 
lumber rates. The Rock City company ships spokes in 
the white to Chicago and numerous other points. In this 
business it is in direct competition with mills located at 
Jackson, MeMinnville, Memphis, Tullahoma, Manchester 
and Algood, Tenn. The rate on spokes in the white from 
Nashville via the Louisville & Nashville is 23% cents, 
made up of a combination 13 cents to Evansville, Ind., 
and 10% cents beyond. This is 3% cents higher than 
the rate on hardwood lumber. The Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis Railroad, according to the complaint, 
collects the same rates from competitors of the com- 
plainant on shipments of spokes in the white and hard- 
wood lumber to Chicago and other points. 


A complaint has been filed by the J. S. H. Clark Lum- 
ber Company of New York against the Seaboard Air Line 
and connections, asking reparation on a shipment of one 
carload of lumber from Hoffman, N. C., to MeDonoughs, 
N. J. It is claimed that this car was routed via Rich- 
mond although a lower rate was in effect via Norfolk on 
account of water competition. Charges were collected on 
the basis of 2314 cents per 100 pounds, and complainant 
contends that 2U%4 cents would have been a reasonable 
rate. 

In a complaint against the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
Railroad and connecting lines, the Tallahatchie Lumber 
Company of Phillip, Miss., asks reparation aggregating 
$339 on certain specified shipments of oak lumber con- 
signed to the Singer Sewing Machine Company, at South 
Bend, Ind. A rate of 25 cents was collected, and com- 
plaimant contends that 23 cents should have been the 
rate. 


The Nashville Lumber Company of Nashville, Tenn., 
has filed a complaint urging the commission to require 
the Louisville & Nashville road to apply in the future 
the same rules regarding standards, strips and supports 
used in securing logs on flat cars as are applied to lum- 
ber. The complaint says: 

The failure and refusal of defendant to make the same 
allowance for weight of standards, strips and supports used 
in securing logs on flat, gondola or coal cars as is made on 
lumber loaded in the same kind of cars subjects complainant 
and the traffic of logs to undue and unreasonable prejudice 
and disadvantage and gives to the traffic of lumber undue 
and unreasonable preference and advantage, in violation of 
section 3 of the act to regulate commerce, as amended. 


The Nashville Lumbermen’s Club has filed with the 
commission its brief in the complaint that it has 
brought against the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
to secure the establishment of a transit adjustment 
of rates that will permit rough hardwood lumber to be 
brought into Nashville and unloaded at that point 
after the payment of the local rates to Nashville. 
The club further seeks in the complaint the privilege 
of holding the lumber at Nashville for twelve months, 
there assorting, grading, drying, dressing or otherwise 
manufacturing it and reshipping it to the point of 
destination plus a reasonable charge to cover the 
extra terminal expense incident to the stop-over at 
Nashville, except that no charge in addition to the 
through rate is to be had in cases where the Ohio 
River combination of rates is the same as the through 
rate. The grounds set out for asking this privilege 
are somewhat similar to those argued for the reship- 
ping of grain from Nashville. It is insisted that 
the hardwood forests tributary to Nashville can not be 
fitted to the needs of the consuming factories of the 
country without the woods’ being assembled, assorted, 
graded and dried and that Nashville is the logical 
point with respect to a very large producing territory 
at_which these operations should take place. A very 
large part of the hardwood lumber business in the 


country is conducted in this manner, and it is set 
out that there are a very large number of assembling 
points in all hardwood sections of the United States, 
and Nashville asks that it be permitted to continue 
as one, 

The commission has dismissed, at the request of the 
complainant, the complaint of the Fullerton Lumber 
Company against the Alabama Central Railroad Com 
pany and connecting lines, affecting rates on lumber 
and forest products from southern points. 

The commission has suspended from August 7 until 
December 5 the operation of schedules contained in sup 
plement No. 7 to Interstate Commerce Commission No. 
402, issued by Agent Eugene Morris. The suspended 
schedules provide for the cancellation of proportional 
commodity rates on vehicles, carloads and less than ear 
loads, from Toledo and other points in Ohio to the Ohio 
River crossings and Virginia cities applicable to ship- 
ments destined to the South and Southeast. The pro 
posed cancellation would have the effect of establishing 
class rates governed by the official classification applic 
able to the transportation of this traffic. This would 
result in a substantial increase in rates. The present rate 
from Toledo to Cincinnati on carload traffic is 10 cents 
and the proposed rate 13.1 cents a 100 pounds. The pres 
ent less than carload rate to Cincinnati is 15 cents and 
the proposed rate 35.7, an increase of considerably more 
than 100 percent. 


ASKS ADVICE ON RECLASSIFICATION. 


Secretary of Commerce Commission Asks Carriers 
and Shippers to Answer Seventeen Questions. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 11.—George B. McGinty, 
secretary of the Interstate Commerce Commission, has 
addressed to the public a series of seventeen questions 
dealing with the proposed uniform classification of lumber 
and lumber products. The questions, with an introductory 
statement, follow: 


Responses to the following interrogatories should be made 
under oath on or before October 15, 1915. These questions 
are intended to be suggestive rather than inclusive, and in 
terested parties are expected to go beyond their scope in 
furnishing information that may be of assistance to the 
commission in making a determination in the above-entitled 
proceeding. 

Questions 1, 2, 3, 14 and 16 are directed primarily to the 
carriers, except that it is desired to secure whatever info 
mation shippers can give as to the reasous for a variance 
in the relationship of rates on lumber and lumber products 
in the rates on different kinds of Jumber and in the pro 
visions for carload mixtures and transit service, wherever a 
variance occurs. It is desired that the carriers coiperate 
in answering the questions designated above and submit 
the information in such shape as to permit a broad view 
of the entire field. The remaining questions are directed 
to shippers and carriers. 

Answers should be accompanied by tariff reference wher 
ever necessary, but should in no case be made by tariff 
reference alone. It is desired to have the substance of the 
tariff provision given so as to obviate the necessity of re 
ferring back to tariffs to ascertain the answer. The answer 
to each question should be made on a separate sheet, 

By the commission. GEORGE LB. McGinty, Secretary. 

1. What is the relationship of commodity rates on wood 
articles or lumber products to the rates on lumber in the 
various classification exceptions and in carriers’ individual 
and agency tariffs? 

(a) Show the variance in the lumber lists of the various 
classification exceptions and give reasons for such 
variance, 

(b) Wherever agency tariffs or tariffs of individual lines 
establish a relationship other than that main- 
tained in the classification exception which would 
naturally govern this information should be given 
together with the reasons for such variance. 

(c) To what extent does this relationship vary in dif- 
ferent sections of the country? 

2. To what extent does lumber and to what extent do 
lumber products move on class rates? Do the same products 
in some instances move on class rates and in others on com- 
modity rates? 

3. To what extent do the rates vary for different kinds 
of lumber, as, for example, fir, pine, hardwoods, woods of 
value ete.? 

(a) To what extent do the rates vary for different grades 
of the same kind of lumber? 

4. Is it desirable and practicable to establish throughout 
the country a uniform lumber list fixing a definite relation- 
ship between lumber and lumber products? 

(a) Should such classification of lumber and lumber 
products be uniform throughout the country or 
uniform in certain sections of the country; and 
if in certain sections how should the country be 
divided ? 

5. To what extent should manufactured products of lum- 
ber take the same rates as lumber? Should certain lumber 
products take higher rates than lumber? If so, into how 
many classes or groups for rate purposes should lumber 
products be divided, and what particular products should be 
grouped or classed together? 

(a) Are there any wood articles now rated higher than 
lumber that ought to be rated the same as lum- 
ber, and are there any lower than lumber that 
ought to be raised to lumber basis? Are there 
any which should be farther removed from the 
lumber basis than at present? 

6. What are the bases for a Gifferentiation in the rates 
on lumber and lumber products? 

(a) Are any of the manufactured products particularly 
susceptible to damage in transit as compared with 
lumber, and are any of the relationships existing 
today founded on that idea? 

(b) Would it be practicable to divide the various prod- 
ucts, for rating purposes, into groups depending 


(Continued on Page 55.) 
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TRADE JOURNALS SHOW THE TREND OF BUSINESS. 


War’s Effects, Not Largely Detrimental, Teach Self Reliance —Editorial Opinion Is Optimistic—Trade Status Range: 
From Nearly Normal at Present to Boom Proportions in the Future. 


WAR AFFECTS ELECTRIC TRADE LITTLE. 
NEW YorK CIty. 

While the electrical industry has not enjoyed the same 
percentage increase of growth since the outbreak ot the 
European war that it had every reason to expect it has 
not suffered so much as other American industries be- 
cause of that war. True, the high price of money has 
hindered many great electrical projects which would call 
for heavy electrical machinery, and building operations 
have been below normal, so that certain branches of the 
manufacturing industry have been hurt. However, the 
great central-station industry has moved onward with a 
healthy growth. Indeed, it would require a much greater 
cause than a European war to affect it.. Only about 50 
percent of the houses within reach of electric circuits are 
wired for electricity, and a great majority of industrial 
establishments have still to be converted to electric motor 
drive. * * * 

With the shortening of the days in September the 
earnings of the electric lighting companies begin to in- 
crease, as does also the demand for electrical apparatus, 
and the outlook for good business is very encouraging. 

WILLIAM H. ONKEN, JR., Managing Editor, 
Electrical World. 


WAR INCREASES MINING WORK. 
New York City. 
The mining and metallurgical industries are very 
active, especially on account of the large demand for 
steel, copper, zine, lead ete. for military purposes. Do- 
mestic consumption, for peaceful purposes, is still far 
below normal, but we are hopeful of improvement this 
fall and are inclined to regard an unmistakable improve- 
ment in iron and steel already experienced as fore- 
shadowing a better consumption of copper and lead. 
Spelter is, for peculiar reasons, in a class by itself. The 
rise in the price for it to five times the normal had the 
natural effect of paralyzing ordinary consumption. 
W. R. INGALts, Editor, 
Mining Journal. 


BRIGHT FUTURE FOR EXPORTS. 
New York City. 
The outlook for the coming fall and winter in legiti- 
mate export trade—that is, in exports other than war 
orders—is extremely promising. 
Since March there has been a steadily cumulative ex- 
port growth in practically every line of American manu- 


factured goods. The whole world must look to the 
United States to fill its needs in many lines of mer- 


chandise. The stocks of merchandise held abroad have 
been depleted and can be filled only in this country, for 
even England is not able to ship in normal quantities, 
on account of the enormous demands placed upon her 
factories by the war office. 

Our trade with Latin America has been greater since 
March than for the same period last year, and is now 
running very much greater. Our trade with Scandinavia 
and Holland has wiped out the loss of our trade with 
Germany and Belgium. Our exports to Italy, Greece, 
Spain and other neutral countries of Europe have grown 
enormously. So have our commercial exports to both 
England and France. * * Trade with Africa, Asia 
and Australasia has also increased to a very large extent. 
Our exports to South Africa formerly were 7 percent of 
that country’s imports. Now they form something like 
16 percent. 

We anticipate a rapid increase in export trade to 
‘*bhoom’’ proportions, with no serious reaction until two 
or three years after the end of the war, and that is a 
long way off. FRANKLIN JOHNSTON, Publisher, 

American Exporter. 


TEXTILE TRADES IMPROVE. 


Boston, Mass. 

The outlook in the textile trade is much better than 
it was some months ago. There is not much life yet in 
the cotton section, because buyers have been holding off 
since the recent decline in the price of cotton. The trade 
is never so good on a falling market as when raw mate- 
rial is firm and advancing. Stocks in retailers’ hands 
are low and the demand for fine goods especially is 
improving. Some lines of fabrics have been favorably 
affected by war orders, like cotton ducks and some lines 
of cheap cloths for bags. Colored goods manufacturers 
are very much depressed on account of the lack of dye- 
stuffs. 

The woolen and worsted branch is decidedly better. 
Foreign competition is cut off and American mills have 


for the first time in years the whole of the American- 


market to themselves. Had it not been for this they 
would have been in a: bad way on account of the large 
quantities of imported woolens which threatened to flood 
the market under the new tariff law. American mills 
are also receiving many inquiries for export goods from 
neutral countries whose supplies from the belligerent 
nations have been cut off. * * * 

The knitting industry is also decidedly improved. 
Hosiery mills particularly are very busy and some lines of 
woolen and merino goods are pushed beyond capacity. 
The underwear trade is better than it was and even the 
long neglected sweater branch is showing an improve- 
ment. If it were not for the threatened famine in dye- 
stuffs textile manufacturers would feel quite complacent 
over the outlook. Those mills having supplies of dye- 
stuffs on hand have a great advantage, but when their 








stocks are exhausted and all manufacturers are on a 
common Jevel the public will have to accept what they 
can get rather than what they desire in the way of 
colored goods. In England already many manufacturers 
are declining to guarantee their shades and this condi- 
tion will probably soon come to pass in the United States. 
Henry G. Lorn, 
Lord & Nagle Company, Textile Publishers. 


FUTURE BETTER THAN PRESENT FOR 
FOOTWEAR. 
CHICAGO. 

On the whole, the shoe trade the last season has been 
very much below normal and many shoe factories have 
closed down or were run part time. The war was largely 
responsible for an increase in the cost of leather, and the 
introduction of military styles in shoes has also been a 
disturbing factor. War orders have helped slightly, but 
most of these were in the East. However, American 
manufacturers are preparing to invade European coun- 
tries with staple shoes. 

The weather has been detrimental to the best interest 
of the retail trade, and clearance sales have reduced 
profits. Nevertheless, there is a distinct tone of opti- 
mism throughout. Fundamentally the industry is sound 
and conservatism is the keynote. We believe, therefore, 
that the result is bound to be beneficial to the entire 
industry. Many wholesalers report an immense volume 
of early fall orders, and we believe that this is an indi- 
cation of what the future holds for us. I. LEvins, 

Boot and Shoe Recorder. 


SOUTHERN DRUG TRADE NORMAL AGAIN. 

DALLAS, TEX. 
The drug business in the South is back to normal 
again and every indication points to a large increase in 
business in the near future, as the South never harvested 
a greater grain crop than is now being harvested. The 
war has really been a blessing to the drug trade of the 
United States. It has taught our people that just as 
good merchandise as is made on earth is manufactured 
in America. The present outlook is the brightest in 
many years for our trade. The cotton warehouse move 
that is now on foot will keep the immense cotton crop 
from being put on the market in a lump and prevent the 
southern cotton growers from placing themselves at the 
mercy of the market at gathering time. In a nutshell, 
the prospect for increased business in our trade is any- 

thing but gloomy. 
W. H. Causius, Editor and Publisher, 
Southern Pharmaceutical Journal. 


TRACTOR INDUSTRY GAINS. 
MADISON, WIs. 

There has recently been a marked improvement in the 
tractor industry, which bids fair to be of a permanent 
nature. Two or three years ago the bottom dropped out 
of the heavy tractor trade. Most of the new lands of 
the West had been broken up and tractors weighing 
from six to fifteen tons were not suitable for the majority 
of the cultivated farms in this country. Most of the 
tractor manufacturers realized that a light weight ma- 
chine was necessary and a few of the more far-sighted 
brought out such machines. Last year trade in light 
tractors opened up quite briskly and it has increased in 
volume until the present time. The tractor demonstra- 
tions which are being held through the middle West this 
year are all very well attended and the number of actual 
sales made has exceeded all expectations. There are 
abundant evidences of a big boom in the tractor busi- 
ness. * 

Horses have been rising in price during the last few 
years and new ideas in regard to cultivation have come 
into general acceptance. These new ideas include deep 
plowing, early plowing and better cultivation generally, 
making it necessary to expend considerable more power on 
the land. The development of the light weight tractor, 
at prices below $1,000, appeals to the farmers and must 
inevitably result in a large and rapidly growing trade. 
The threshing business, with which we are also closely 
affiliated, is bound up so closely with the tractor industry 
that when there is activity in one there is usually activity 
in the other. That is, with a large sale of tractors there 
will be a correspondingly large sale of threshing ma- 
chinery. The developments in this line point toward the 
sale of fewer heavy steam outfits and more of the small 
and medium sized separators. The gas tractor, which is 
designed for plowing, is equally applicable for running 
a threshing machine. It is merely a matter of adapting 
the sizeof thresher;to the Bho of the tractor. 

' P. Ty Rose, Assistant Editor, 
American Thresherman and Farm.,Power. 


CONFECTIONERS WANT ‘‘HELP.’’ 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

While the confectionery industry, taken as a whole, 
has been lagging for some little time, yet there is a 
feeling that a turn for the better is at hand. This feel- 
ing is evidenced by the fact that there are more adver- 
tisements being put by workmen than for a number of 
months. * * * When manufacturers begin to advertise 
at this time of the year for ‘‘superintendents’’ and 
‘‘journeymen’’ it is evident that they consider condi- 
tions favorable for making preparations for an expected 
increased volume of business. Weare glad to say that 
our manufacturers are looking for ‘‘help.’’—Confec- 
tioners’ Journal. 


STONE TRADE RECOVERING. 


CHICAGO. 
The stone trade of the country, divided into the moni 
ment interests and the construction of ornamental build 
ings, was pretty hard hit at the outset of the war in 
Europe, like every other industry, but there has been « 
pronounced rally during the last six months and in monu- 
mental lines particularly the improvement has been most 
noticeable. A full normal volume of business is being 
done in this particular branch of the stone trade at the 
present time, and while there has been a_ noticeable 
inerease in the average monumental appropriations there 
is a pretty generous complaint of the slowness of collec 

tions, which may be a little worse than usual. 
Frep K. IrRvINE, Editor, 
American Stone Trade. 





RETAILERS MUST SOON BUY FURNITURE. 


GRAND Rapips, MIcH. 
Retailers who have been in the market in not so great 
a number as in this July confess that their stocks are 
low and that they will want goods if the people begin 
to buy as they think they must when the present crop has 
been gathered. J. NEWTON NIND, 
Grand Rapids Furniture Record. 


EXPECT BETTER MILLINERY BUSINESS. 

NEw York. 
Very encouraging reports in regard to advance pur- 
chases of millinery goods are being received from all 
parts of the country. We look for decided improvement 
in business over the fall of 1915. Retailers have en- 
joyed an unusually good summer business and wholesale 
houses distributed more merchandise in June and July 

than usual. GROSVENOR K. GLENN, 
The Illustrated Milliner. 





AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY BOOMS. 


New York City. 

There is a very perceptible increase in the automobile 
industry as compared with the corresponding period a 
year ago, and many factors point to an increase in the 
business extending over the next year, this increase to be 
largely irrespective of war conditions. At present fac- 
tories producing popular priced cars listed under $2,000 
are generally behind in shipments, and many of the fae- 
tories producing cars selling under $1,000 have greatly 
increased their outputs for 1916, have started earlier 
on production, and are today two weeks behind in ship- 
ments. This phenomenal demand is explained in several 
ways; throughout the central West crops are such that 
the farmer will have ready money for heavy investments 
in motor cars and light trucks. Statistics show that in 
this territory the farmer buys 90 percent of the cars, and 
his purchases for 1916 will eclipse those of the present 
year.—The Automobile. 


DRYGOODS CONDITIONS IMPROVE. 


CHICAGO. 

Taking into account all the difficulties with which the 
dry goods trade of this country has been laboring up to 
the present time in most of its branches, business has 
been quite up to expectations. Almost every week has 
shown some improvement, and if nothing startling should 
develop to give the trade a setback there should be a 
marked revival of business with the approach of fall.— 
Dry Goods Economist. 


WAR AND TARIFF LAW HAMPER SUGAR. 


CHICAGO. 

The outlook for the coming fall as it relates to the 
domestic sugar industry is satisfactory. The amount of 
sugar made in continental United States is approximately 
1,000,000 tons, against a consumption of over 4,000,000 
tons. Ordinarily we take practically all of Cuba’s output 
of raw sugar to supplement our own home production of 
a million tons of continental beet and cane, 600,000 tons 
of Hawaiian cane, about 300,000 tons of Porto Rican 
cane and some Philippine sugar. 

Due to the war in Europe, the United Kingdom, which 
formerly supplied itself largely from Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, is buying in the Cuban market, bidding 
against the American refiners. Considerable purchases 
have been made in New York of refined sugar for export 
to Europe in addition to the purchases of raw sugar. 

The shadow, of the Underwood tariff still hangs over 
the American sugar industry. If the war had not inter- 
vened, acting in a way, as far as results are concerned, 
similar to a tariff wall, the American beet and cane 
sugar factories would not have attempted to operate the 
coming fall. The tariff situation is thus: There was a 
reduction in March, 1914, of 25 percent, the remaining 
75 percent to come off in May, 1916. The crop of the 
present campaign, starting in California in July and 
August and several months later in the States east of 
California, and running up until February, would have 
run up against free sugar coming in under the new tariff 
law. 

During the war we are protected, but as long as the 
Underwood tariff, with its free sugar schedule, is law 
the industry is in an unsatisfactory condition. There 
are any number of new factories ready to be built and 
plenty of money is available for that purpose, but with 
free sugar ahead no one in his right mind could be 
expected to make an investment as heavy as that required 
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» put up a sugar factory. With American beet sugar 
osting from 3% cents a pound up to 4 cents to manu- 
acture, with the sugar in the beets costing the factories 
ore than raw sugar can be delivered in New York from 


Cuba and elsewhere, it is sheer idiocy to imagine that the 
wits of the American sugar manufacturers can be ‘‘sharp- 
ened’’ fine enough to permit of competition. 


Cuban 
sugar ean be made for $1.34 a hundred pounds. The 
American beet sugar factories pay the farmers for the 
ugar still in the beet about $2.10 a hundred pounds. In 
i\ddition there is the cost of manufacture, insurance, 
brokerage ete. E. A. JongEs, Editor, 
Sugar. 


EXPECT BIGGEST PAINT SEASON KNOWN. 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 
After indulging daily anticipation of poor business for 
the last year, which has been the best year in the history 
of the paint and varnish trade, it now may be said with 
truth that we are looking forward to the fall painting 
season in complete confidence that it will be the biggest 
ever known. * * * With the nationwide awakening to 
paint as the chief conserver and criterion of material 
and eivie values in the community the demand for the 
product is increasing so steadily that, for the present at 
least, this favored industry seems immune to the influ- 
ences that have reduced sales volumes and profits in 

many other lines. ALLEN W. CuarK, Editor, 
American Paint and Oil Dealer. 


SETTLING STRIKES HELPS CLAY INDUSTRY. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

In regard to trade in the clay line, there are indica- 
tions of improved business conditions which we hope will 
materialize within the next month or two. It is the 
general impression that the remainder of the year will 
develop better conditions than now exist. 

Several of the large brickmaking centers of the coun- 
try have been upset during the last month or two by 
labor troubles. Strikes have seemed to be the order of 
the day. These in most cases have been settled and it is 
hoped that no further disturbing element will occur, in 
which event the volume of trade will be up to that of 
former years. 

There is a promising prospect for building operations 
during the remainder of the year. 

T. A. RANDALL & Co., Publishers, 
Clay-Worker. 


CONSTRUCT NEW COTTON MILLS. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
Ever since last April a note of optimism has been in 
evidence in the cotton goods industry and the new mills 
under construction in the South at the present time, as 
well as hundreds of mills that are adding new machinery 
or replacing old machinery with a better and higher 
grade, emphasize this fact perhaps more strongly than 

any production figures which may be advanced. * * 
The textile industry of this country is today upon a 
bigger, broader and stronger basis than ever before in 
its history. * * * The present time might be termed 
a ‘“get ready’’ period, which will be followed by the 
largest general business boom in the history of the 

country. L. L. ARNOLD, Editor, 
Cotton. 


JEWELRY MEN MORE HOPEFUL. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Just at present is the vacation season, when the manu- 
facturing jewelry business would be at a rather low ebb 
even in good times. Indications for the future, however, 
are rather more hopeful. The fact that manufacturing 
in some of the other lines, especially the metal line, for 
war purposes, is serving to scatter large amounts in 
weekly wages is causing the manufacturers of moderate 
priced goods to — a good trade this fall. 
Wa ter B. Frost, Editor, 
The Manufacturing Jeweler. 


HARNESS TRADE NEEDS HORSE BREEDING. 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 

The harness and saddlery business is suffering fear- 
fully from the encroachment of the automobile and from 
the cessation in horse breeding that has been going on 
for a decade, until the last year or two. The withdrawal 
of so many horses from the home supply to meet Euro- 
pean war needs will also have its effect. 

On the other hand, because of an advancing leather 
market, which means that higher prices have from neces- 
sity been asked, and also because of the general financial 
condition and the uncertainty caused by the war, con- 
sumers of the product have been wearing out the old to 
the limit, and consequently should be in the market this 
fall for new harness; and assuming that the crops pan 
out and the prices obtained for them are right there 
would be no reason for hesitancy on the part of buyers, 
and there should be a noticeable improvement in the con- 
dition of business in the trade. 

Many of our harness factories have booked large war 
orders during the last year, and this has helped out 
wonderfully in a year of exceptional depression. Some 
of the factoriés have been so busy with this class of 
orders that they have allowed others “less engaged to 
handle the domestic’ demand. 

The situation does not, however, warrant any expect- 
aney of a boom. Our houses will have to fight for all 
they get. The future prosperity of our industry is 
largely dependent upon the future activity of horse 
breeding, an innovation we may reasonably expect. Re- 
gardless of the demand in Europe for our horses, there 
has been a growing shortage of supply for ten years, 
and the effect of this shortage must be overcome before 
great activity will be apparent. 

JoHN C. F. JACKSON, Editor, 
Harness Herald. 


IMPLEMENT TRADE HEALTHY. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Unseasonable rains have affected the wheat and alfalfa 
harvest and the early growth of the corn. Despite this 
adverse effect, however, the territory lying between the 
Mississippi River and the Rocky Mountains, in so far 
as the implement trade is concerned, is glowing with good 
health, which promises to be even better if the rains 

slacken. GrEORGE MAssEy, Managing Editor, 
The Weekly Implement Trade Journal. 


EXPECT BETTER COAL BUSINESS. 
CHICAGO. 
The coal trade has been in an unusually depressed 
condition for the last two years, but the indications 
seem to point to an improvement in the market in the 
very near future. This is especially so with the domestic 
trade. 
ArtTHur M. Hutt, Editor and General Manager, 
; The Retail Coalman. 


DRUG BUSINESS RATHER FORTUNATE. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
We think there is better feeling in the drug trade, with 
brighter hopes for the future. It would be idle, however, 
to say that conditions are good, or that they are any- 
where near satisfactory. It is not probable, however, 
that the depression equals that in the lumber business 
and some other lines of business that depend upon ex- 
port trade more than does the drug business of the 

United States. Henry R. Strona, Publisher, 
National Druggist. 


GROCERY BUSINESS IMPROVING. 


Boston, Mass. 

The grocery business has been comparatively quiet for 
two years or more. There has been a considerable falling 
off in the sale of groceries generally, but more especially 
in the sale of luxuries. In some of the agricultural 
States business has been rather better than in the manu- 
facturing communities, which means to a large extent the 
eastern States. There has been a good deal better feel- 
ing during the last few weeks and it is our opinion that 
this fall will witness a great improvement in the food 
business generally. Prices in the food line have averaged 
very low for some time, and while we hear a good deal 
said about the high cost of living, and perhaps always 


will, the fact remains that for the last year or so, with 
the exception of meats, prices of foods have been lower 
on an average than for many years. In fact, they have 
been actually lower than they were in the ’70s, when ear 
penters were glad to work for $2 a day. 

The manufacturers of munitions of war, together with 
the other necessary war articles, have given employment 
to thousands of men in the East, and the effect of it 
is-already noticeable. We expect business in the grocery 
line to increase gradually and before many months to be- 
come active. EDWIN B. PILtssBury, Editor, 

Grocers’ Magazine. 


STEADY WORK AND PROSPERITY FOR CLOTH- 


ING MEN. 
NEw York City. 

For the last four months there has been a steady gain 
toward better business, owing no doubt to the greatly 
increased number of working people being employed in 
the various factories throughout the East and the middle 
West. This is due largely to the manufacture of war 
materials, as high wages and the money received for 
overtime soon go to the retail clothing and furnishing 
goods store. 

We look for good business for the coming fall and 
winter but we do not expect that there will be anything 
like a boom. Steady business with increasing prosperity 
will be noted by manufacturers in our lines, depending 
entirely upon how quickly the retailer is able to overcome 
the business depression which has affected the various 
sections of the country for the last two years. 

H. K. Burman, Editor, 
Clothier and Furnisher. 


GRAIN MEN HAVE PROSPERITY. 
CHICAGO. 

The last Government crop report indicates another 
large crop for 1915 and a very busy time for the grain 
dealers for months to come. * * Our export of 
grain and flour last year of itself should have brought 
prosperity to many grain growers and handlers through- 
out the land, and with another large crop following on 
its heels it seems certain that everyone in any way 
directly interested in handling it must of necessity be 
more prosperous and therefore have more money to spend 
for lumber and other building material.—Grain Dealers’ 
Journal, 
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NORTHERN PINE MANUFACTURERS HOLD A MEETING. 


In Semiannual Conference They Decide to Have Legal Representation Before Federal Trade and Interstate Com. 
merce Commissions—Oppose Reclassification of Freight Rates and Handle Other Problems. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 10.—Unusual interest was 
developed in the problems of white pine manufactur- 
ers at the semi-annual session of the Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, held today at the Hotel 
Radisson in this city. Action taken may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

Vote to share in expense of employing attorneys 
to represent lumbermen at hearings of Federal Trade 
Commission. 

Resolution adopted opposing reclassification of lum- 
ber freight rates and employing counsel to represent 
association before Interstate Commerce Commission on 
the matter. 

Vote to supply lumber for an ‘‘all white pine’’ 
house to be built as a ‘‘model farm house’? by Min- 
nesota Art Society on Minnesota State fair grounds. 

Proposed amendment to constitution enabling asso- 
ciation to join new incorporated national association, 
amendment to be voted upon in January. 


Treasurer’s Report. 


In the absence of President T. S. Whitten, Vice- 
president H. C. Hornby presided and called the meet- 
ing to order at 2 p. m. Secretary H. 8. Childs read 
the minutes of the last annual meeting, and then pre- 
sented the repert of the treasurer, R. W. Wetmore, 
as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance carried forward from January 14, 1915..$ 2,570.84 
Receipts, Nos 4756 to 4865, inclusive. ......0.6. 10,756.15 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Paid by vouchers 2360 to 2471, ineclusive.... 10,449.44 


Leaving balance in treasury this date........$ 2,877.05 


The report of the auditor, F. W. Gratz, analyzing 





H. C. HORNBY, OF CLOQUET, MINN. ; 


Vice President Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 


the association finances, was next presented and both 
reports were adopted. 
Secretary’s Report. 
Secretary H. S. Childs then read his report, as fol- 
lows: 


Production and shipments of lumber as shown by the 
monthly reports of our members do not give an accurate 
account of the actual amount of lumber cut and shipped 
owing to the fact that some have not reported those items 
to the seeretary. If the full cut and shipments of our 
members for the last six months had been reported our pro- 
duction and shipments would make a considerably greater 
showing than they do with the reports we now have. 

According to monthly reports of members they cut 369,- 
265,491 feet of lumber during the first six months of 1914 
and 227,513,832 feet during the corresponding period of 
1915—141,751,659 feet, or 38.4 percent, less than in 1914. 
Our monthly report shows shipments amounting in 1914 to 
322,399,933 feet and in 1915 to 247,527,042 feet, a decrease 
of 74,872,891 feet, or 23.2 per¢éent. 





Bureau of Grades. 


A meeting of the bureau of grades and the inspectors was 
held on Friday, June 25, at Cloquet, Minn., when the work 
of the inspectors was inspected by the members of the 
bureau, who expressed satisfaction with the results. Our 
inspectors have made many inspections fer non-members, 
but the proportion of inspections of claims to the amount of 
lumber shipped by our members remains about the same as 
in the past. 

Railroad Committee. 


On February 19 the Interstate Commerce Commission 
handed down a decision on the long-pending Missouri River 
yate case refusing to make the changes in rates to Missouri 
River points for which we petitioned. 

Th July of this year this association in connection with 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and the Northern Cedarmen’s Association filed a protest 
with the commission against proposed advance in lumber 
rates by the railronds from Minneapolis, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota Transfer and Stillwater, and from Duluth and Ashland 
and common points taking the same rates on the railroads 
mentioned in the protest, to Chicago and intermediate points. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has suspended the 
tariffs promulgating the proposed advances in rates, and will 
give a hearing on the questions involved in the protest in 
due course of time. 








National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


The annual meeting of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association was held May 11 to 13 on the exposi- 
tion grounds in San Francisco, Cal. The attendance was 
not as great as the average of past years, but the interest 
in the proceedings was earnest and at times enthusiastic. 
Many papers of importance to lumbermen were read and 
received close attention and consideration. The hospitality 
extended to attending delegates by the California lumbermen 
was of the big and generous grade that makes an indelible 
imprint on the memory of those who partook of it. Our 
association was represented by Edward Hines, who was 
also reélected a member of the board of governors, L. S. 
Case and your secretary. . 

During the summer President Whitton reappointed H. C, 
Hornby to represent this association on the standardization 
committee of the National association and H. R. Woerz to 
represent us on the railroad committee of the National 
association. 

Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association Exhibit. 

On January 20, 21 and 22 an exhibit of lumber and com- 
modities usually carried and sold by retail lumbermen was 
held at the Coliseum Annex, Minneapolis, under the auspices 
of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association as an adjunct 
to the annual meeting of that association. Associations of 
manufacturers were invited to participate by placing on 
exhibition samples of their products showing the various 
grades as they are made and sold. Many of these associa- 
tions responded to this invitation and the exhibit proved 
to be a drawing card and attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion. It was pronounced by the retailers in attendance an 
interesting and instructive feature of the annual meeting. 
This association, assisted by the Northland Pine Company, 
provided an exhibit that was generally considered second to 
none. It was assembled and placed on exhibition by the 
bureau of grades and gave accurate samples of uniform 
grades described in the grading rules of this association. 

Advertising. 

In conformity to a resolution offered by Edward Hines 
at the annual meeting January 15, 1915, and which was 
adopted, instructing the president of this association, acting 
jointly with the president of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, to appoint an advertising committee, 
three from the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
and two from the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
George F. Lindsay to be one of the appointees, President 
Whitten has appointed for this association: George F. Lind- 
say, chairman; R. G. Chisolm and Edward Hines. Repre- 
senting the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association there 
have been appointed Judge A. L. Flewelling and A. W. Laird. 

It is customary for the secretary to say something about 
market conditions in his report, but as there is no market 
conditions can not be adequately described. 

Attention was called to the fact that Charles Rae 
had retired from the railroad committee since the last 
meeting and his place filled by Frank Bartlett, of 
Drummond, Wis. 

L. S. Case then brought up the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s inquiry into the lumber business. He said 
that in view of its importance to the industry the 
lack of interest among lumbermen is to be deplored. 
Only seventy-five attended the recent hearing at Chi- 
cago representing 4,000 or 5,000 mills. The problems 
of the trade generally and of the various associations 
were well presented, however, Mr. Case said, though 
the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association was not 
covered. Edward Hines spoke, but on the general as- 
pects of the business. H. C. Hornby had asked that 
time be given to prepare a statement for this associa- 
tion and the request was granted. Mr. Case said it 
developed that the inquiry is to be followed up in a 
business-like manner, and a proposition to employ 
attorneys to marshal the case for the manufacturers 
was approved by the board of governors of the Na- 
tional association. It was decided to employ L. C. 
Boyle, of Kansas City, and J. N. Teal, of Portland, 
at a cost of $20,000 a year and expenses, and the 
Southern Pine Association and the West Coast asso- 
ciation have each agreed to put in $5,000 of the 
amount. Ten other associations, by raising $1,000 
each and a prorata share of the expenses, could com- 
plete the fund. He moved that the Northern Pine 
association approve the recommendation and .appro- 
priate $1,000 and whatever may be needed as its 
share of the attorneys’ expenses. This carried unani- 
mously, seconded by R. G. Chisolm. 


Reclassification of Lumber Freight Rates. 


L. S. Case then brought up the question of reclassi- 
fication of lumber freight rates. He explained that in 
opposing the proposed advance in rates to Chicago the 
attorneys for the lumbermen declared that lumber 
is paying more than its just share of the transportation 
expense of the country. The Interstate Commerce As- 
sociation shortly after announced that it would hold 
hearings on the subject of lumber freight rates in 
general, especially in regard to the classification of 
Jumber and kindred products. The lumber press has 
urged that the lumbermen have a definite policy out- 
lined to be followed in these hearings. The associa- 
tion, Mr. Case said, ought to go on record as to 
whether it wants a reclassification and it ought to be 
threshed out at this meeting. 

R. G. Chisolm said he was opposed to opening up 
the classification matter as there would be no telling 
where the different grades might be put. W. C. Howe, 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was called upon for in- 
formation as to the attitude of the trade. He said 
that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has had letters from 
many wholesalers and yard men, but has heard little 
from the manufacturers. The railroads are primarily 
interested in the reclassification, he said, and see in 
it a chance to raise rates. A recent circular proposes 
an advance. on logs to the lumber rate, and an advance 
of 5 to 15 percent on certain lumber products. It is 
important that the lumbermen decide what they want 


before they go before the commission, or the railroa 
will have their own way and the present lumber rat» 
will be the minimum rate. The only changes will |} 
upward. 

C. E. MeGibbon and H. C. Hornby expressed then 
selves as opposed to the change. ‘‘Every manufa 
turing lumberman,’’ said L. S. Case, ‘‘wants all hi 
products moved in one car at one rate, and not ti 
have ten or a dozen rates on lumber in the same ea 
It probably would mean weighing all the lumber into 
the car. ‘his is unpractical but if the lumbermen do 
not look after their own interests the railroads wili 
have their way.’’ 

Mr. Howe said that the effect of a reclassification 
probably would be to apply the highest rate on any 
lumber in a mixed car to the whole car. R. G. Chisolm 
moved that Clapp & Macartney, of St. Paul, who have 
represented the association in other rate matters, be 
employed to represent it at the coming hearing. This 
earried and L. S. Case and H. R. Woerz were ap- 
pointed a committee to draft a resolution. They re- 
ported the following, which was adopted: 

WHEREAS, It has been brought to the attention of the 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association that a movement 
has been started to reclassify lumber freight rates; be it 

Resolved, That this association go on record as being 
strongly opposed to any classification of lumber rates that 
will prevent the shipping in straight or mixed cars at one 


rate of any or all of the products of the sawmill plants 
of its members. Be it further 


Resolved, That this association cojperate with the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to attain this end. 

R. M. Weyerhaeuser suggested that each lumberman 
also write his views on the question to the traffic de- 
partments of the railroads over which he ships, and 
L. 8. Case suggested that carbon copies of these let- 
ters be sent to the secretary of the association. 





H. 8S. CHILDS, OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.; 
Secretary Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 


Mr. Case then offered an amendment to the associa- 
tion’s constitution to allow it to join an incorporated 
national association selling its service. He explained 
the proceedings in Missouri which made it necessary 
to revise the organization of the southern pine manu- 
facturers and will require a new incorporation of the 
National association if the southern mills are to have 
a part in it. 

The amendment was approved and will be voted upon 
at the annual meeting next January. It strikes out 
all of article 4 of the association’s constitution fol- 
lowing the words ‘‘of any kind whatsoever,’’ in the 
fifteenth line, and substitutes these words: 

Without a favorable two-thirds vote of the members pres- 
ent, cast at a regular annual, semiannual or a regularly 
called meeting of the association, or unless by a favorable 
vote of three-fourths of all the directors cast at a regular 
meeting of the board of directors of the association. 

As the constitution now. stands, it would require the 
consent of every individual member to join a new na- 
tional body. 


To Utilize White Pine in Model Bungalow. 


George F. Lindsay, of Duluth, for the White Pine 
Bureau, offered the proposition that the association 
supply lumber for erection of a model farm house at 
the Minnesota State fair. He said that the first plans 
for such a house called for stucco exterior, but they 
have been changed to wood construction with the un- 
derstanding that the material be donated. As it was 
a Minnesota proposition, the White Pine Bureau passed 
it over to this association. It would amount, he said, 
to a very effective advertisement of white pine at the 
Minnesota fair. C. E. MeGibbon supplemented this 
statement, saying that the house has been planned un- 
der supervision of the Minnesota Art Society, which 
will build it and will furnish plans for it to any ap- 
plicant for $1. It should be built of- white pine 
throughout, It will remain on the grounds as a per- 
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manent advertisement for white pine, with a model 
varden about it, and its picture will appear each month 


in the society’s magazine. On motion of Mr. Me- 
Gibbon it was voted to supply all the lumber for the 
puilding at a cost not to exceed $2,000. 

George F. Lindsay reported informally on the work 
of the White Pine Bureau. He said that returns have 
been pleasingly large and many of them in the form 
of special inquiries showing a desire to know more. 
it has been said that the problem is to reach the archi- 
tects. The first number was sent out to 5,500 archi- 
tects, and with it an acknowledgment card with a 


space for comment. In five days, 3,000 replies had 
been received, breaking all records of advertising men, 
and 2,000 of them were written in long hand. They 
are still coming in, and many of them from leading 
architects who show their interest by extended com- 
ment. 

L. S. Case said the campaign is a good thing but 
not worth anything unless a way is found to get the 
wood to the consumer. They can not get it unless 
the retailer will permit them to have it, and there 
are thousands like the man who wrote the card read 
by Mr. Lindsay, saying that his dealer reported he 





could not get white pine. The bureau is answering 
inquiries by assuring the correspondents that they 
can get white pine, and by writing to the dealers in 
the town, but the dealers know they can get white 
pine. What they are interested in is selling less ex- 
pensive woods at white pine prices. The dealers must 
be induced to handle white pine, or the advertising 
work is wasted. This brought on a general informal 


discussion. 
A resolution thanking the Hotel Radisson for the 
free use of convention headquarters was then passed, 


and the meeting adjourned. 





NATIONAL BOX MANUFACTURERS IN SEMIANNUAL. ~ 


Many Topics of Industrial Importance Considered During Three Day Convention—Rules Adopted Forming Uniform 
Basis for Figuring Feetage—Use of Standard Selling and Discount Lists Urged. 


On page 46 of the August 7 issue of the AMERICAN 
LL.UMBERMAN was given a telegraphic summary of the 
sixteenth semiannual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Box Manufacturers, held at Hotel Breakers, 
Cedar Point, Ohio, August 4, 5, and 6. Chairman B. F. 
Masters in his opening address said in effect: 


By virtue of the materials we use we are allied with 
the lumber industry, have much in common with it, and 
can accomplish much by codperating with it. Boxes needed 
for shipping war materials has done something to create a 
market for our product, but we must look beyond that 
source for any permanent or established business. Were 
the war now to end we would be confronted with the com- 
petition of European labor without the protection afforded 
by a protective tariff. While the war continues we have 
an opportunity to adjust our tariffs and commercial affairs 
in such a way as to be ready to meet European competi- 
tion when the war does end. I have heard it said that 
lumbermen lack a central organization to fight their bat- 
tles for them, but I think that in the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association the industry has just that, and 
the trade extension department is planning a campaign 
for the benefit of the whole industry. 

What we need in this organization is just such a cam- 
paign to promote the use of wooden boxes. The organization, 
in spite of business depression has grown in numbers, 
strength and efficiency and is better able than ever to wage 
such a fight. There are many substitutes for wooden 
boxes and the champions of these substitutes fight hard to 
promote their use and educate the public to their ad- 
vantages. 

Although there may be among us a few who might profit 
temporarily by increased freight rates on lumber they 
would lose in the end, because whatever hampers the free 
and economical use of boxes encourages the use of sub- 
stitutes and consequently hurts the entire industry. 

Another matter that I feel we can undertake successfully 
is the beginning of a campaign for the use of wooden boxes 
among the hundreds and thousands of lumbermen and their 
employees. Leaders in the lumber trade have already ex- 
pressed sympathy with such a move. Sawmills have com- 
missary departments and it would be easy for them to refuse 
to accept shipments except in wooden boxes. As the mem- 
bers of the lumber industry are reputable men it would not 
be hard for them to bring influence to bear on retailers 
and have them buy goods shipped in wooden containers, 


Secretary Gifford’s Report. 


Fred C. Gifford read his report, the gist of which is 
as follows: 

In spite of specially trying times our association 
has kept up well and most of the members have tried to 
do business on a “live and let live basis.” Last January 
we had eighty-seven members. Today we have 103 active 
members, besides fifteen lumbermen who are associate mem- 
bers and twenty-two machinery and supply manufacturers. 
In footage our membership represents about 600,000,000 ; 
it should be much larger. About 4,500,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber is consumed annually in the United States by our in- 
dustry. In combating the efforts of the railroads to increase 
the cost of our materials the National organization is the 
only effective instrument and should command the loyalty 
of every box maker. In our association members have 
their big traffic problems handled for them without additional 
expense. 

Several new departments are needed by the association. 
One is a traffic department in charge of a competent traffic 
man. A promotion department is another needed addition, 
while an efficiency department in charge of a man 
competent to study styles of manufacture and cost pro- 
duction and able to place practical suggestions before mem- 
bers in the forms best adapted to their individual require- 
ments would be worth much more to members than it would 
cost. We must also consider ways and means to unite with 
us all the local box organizations that are not now affiliated 
with us. A preliminary meeting has been held with the 
board of governors of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association at which the codperation of lumbermen in 
promoting the use of wooden boxes was sought. Much can 
be done along this line. We have distributed 25,000 copies 
of a pamphlet directing attention to better nailing of boxes. 
In the matter of freight rates there may be some divided 
opinion, but we must remember that we all make our living 
by the wooden box and that anything that hurts it, hurts us 
in the long run. 


Uniform Basis for Figuring Feetage. 
Chairman D. L. Goodwillie made the report of the 


special committee on ‘‘ Uniform Basis for Figuring . 


Feetage,’’? and after considerable discussion the fol- 
lowing rules, as a basis, were adopted: 

First: That the association have prepared and pub- 
lished for distribution among the members an accurate esti- 
mator book using the methods of figuring adopted at this 
meeting. 

Second: A scale of additions to cover the extension of 
over-lapping of different parts of a box, including the cleats. 
This scale should be used uniformly all through the process 
of figuring. 


Third: The following schedule to cover the additions 








for every extension, these additions depending on the 
lumber used: 


lor two extensions over any 4 inch thickness, add % inch. 


lor two extensions over any ys inch thickness, add ‘4 inch. 
For two extensions over any % inch thickness, add % inch. 
For two extensions over any ys inch thickness, add 1 inch, 
lor two extensions over any % inch thickness, add 1 inch. 
For two extensions over any ;; inch thickness, add 114 inch. 
For two extensions over any 5¢ inch thickness, add 14 inch. 
For two extensions over any }} inch thickness, add 114 inch. 
For two extensions over any }j$ inch thickness, add 1% inch. 
For two extensions over any 7 inch thickness, add 1% inch. 


Fourth: Lay out your boxes into so many definite parts. 
The use of a diagram with which to make your layout is 
suggested. 


Fifth: Figure all boxes net and on the actual inside 
measure. 

Sixth: Figure only on the 4% inch fractions. 

Seventh: In making your layout, remember the follow- 
ing: 


(1) Add to the width of the top and bottom for the 
extension over sides. 

(2) Add to the length of sides, top and bottom, for the 
extension in length over ends as in style No. 1. 

(3) Add to the length of sides for extension over ends 
and cleats as in style No. 4. 

(4) Add to the length of sides, tops and bottom for 
extension in length over cleats and ends, as in styles Nos. 
2, 2% and 3. 

Fighth: To figure uniformly the thickness of sawn 
lumber, the following method should be used in order to 
arrive at a basis for securing uniform feetage: 

Box parts made from— 


PME OPNNN Ces sho lave yioee ar ok ateke eV ecohar ore vexe figure 3 pieces from 4/4 
ia EA sacle) Sate evs ane Vie" dacclauere @ wie ea econ figure 3 pieces from 4/4 
Re OMNI se Sian oi is sa coy alone tater aia orale figure 3 pieces from 4/4 
Pe is ooo 5 62 01K CA ASE figure 3 pieces from 4/4 
Pag MRNA RE Cah ren crank. o\errate nn? eiveres 6 Rak ecenera ale figure 3 pieces from 5/4 
Oop MMM ocd ra Texener ena ccve shaun okeele oul eh ecole figure 3 pieces from 5/4 
NRE 0 oa oe are ee eubeae ae wee figure 2 pieces from 4/4 
RN ge a a ge Ga sain igs wa we ee figure 2 pieces from 4/4 
Oe nos Soc hew aes cereeecewaun figure 2 pieces from 4/4 
ee Ne ah Sacred lp ecuhe Se eos S Oa Sewere figure 2 pieces from 4/4 
eA ROMTIBONNON, <psiis.savcb gual ee eteceiare acetaaneco aie figure 2 pieces from 5/4 
Od hk sarge Sitar a. bbe we bie once OM figure 2 pieces from 5/4 
Paral RII a aes cecre Oyen: iar av'er dol wiehe ote figure 2 pieces from 5/4 
ree PEN sha, o pao aiSaven eve oro cao eae Mes tian ove figure 2 pieces from 5/4 
Noe MI URRIMEE os. 00' 50 00 alsa g opr lon Toone) 1G) IMAL SUES figure 2 pieces from 6/4 
Da PRRs oie. Saree bec giewe scse ore ROOTS figure 2 pieces from 6/4 
PAN Mi slovaca (s0a- 30s bac eiek es arena Wiexenieralae figure 2 pieces from7/4 
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Cites s Kea Ween eaeees figure 2 pieces from 6/4 


WE POUMEN | 6.<.f0i\e-ccorars: 4: sae oh8.4-0.u, 8 preter figure 2 pieces from 7/4 
NNER siaereve Wik Sra hele So trmaree wad figure 2 pieces from 7/4 
Fee ROE Boi oar 5 coos: «Bie ois ariel niger wionerer’ figure 1 piece from 4/4 
DE LEE. FEE SEAS aera ara ae ePIC tr art figure 1 piece from 4/4 
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SPE re ee ee ee eee figure 1 piece from 4/4 


Te MI a a5 ae vo, Si aratieiSie (6 aie iahne ae wie ere figure 1 piece from 4/4 

DI 55 aCa es who FOR Nien AUS GLE OL BOE Selle figure 1 piece from 4/4 
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These are commercial or merchantable thicknesses with 
a reasonable variation permitted. 

A—If full thickness without variation is required, then 
use greater thickness for your basis of figuring. 

B—If shook stock is to be dressed two sides and full 
thickness also, use next thickness of lumber except where 
specified in above list. 

C—Veneers and rotary cut lumber to be figured surface 
measure. A box constructed of a combination of lumber 
and veneer, each product should be figured as referred to 
above. 

Ninth: Crates and crating— 

(1) Figure only on the 4 fractions. 

(2) For erating required full width, add 4 inch to the 
actual width (figuring: on 4% inch only). 

Example: (a) Crating strips, 1% inch full, figure as 2 
inches wide. 

(b) Crating strips, full 17% inch or 148 inch figure as 
2% inches wide. 

(8) Crating in fractional lengths figure length on the 
next %4 inch as in shooks. 

Tenth: Lock corner and dovetailed boxes. 

Figure same as regular shooks: 

(a) Use the next thickness of lumber shown in above 
table for your basis if stock is D2S. 

(b) Add % inch to length of ends and sides on account 
of extra projection of the tenons for lock corner or dove- 
tailed boxes sold in the shook. 

Bottle boxes and standard boxes: 

It is suggested that the matter of figuring feetage on 
these two items be further considered by the uniform fig- 
uring committee, to report in detail at a subsequent meeting. 


Appreciate Kindness of Eastern Concern. 

The resolutions committee brought in a resolution of 
appreciation for the courtesy shown by the Morgan 
Machine Company, Rochester, N. Y., in furnishing the 
beautiful badges used at the convention. 


Uniform Selling Lists and Discount Sheets. 


Informal discussion followed on the subject of adopt- 
ing uniform selling lists and discount sheets for the box 
industry such as are used by almost every other large 
industry. Sample forms were passed among the mem- 
bers for inspection, and a blackboard talk showing just 
how the system would work out held the interest of all 
present. After thorough discussion the matter was re- 
ferred back to the committee composed of A. D. Atwood, 
Chelsea, Mass.; and D. L. Goodwillie, C. F. Masters, and 
C. F. Yegge of Chicago, who are to report at the annual 
meeting of the association in January. 


Protection for Woodworking Plants. 


In an interesting talk S. H. Martin, of the Equipment 
Investment Company, Chicago, spoke of proper pro- 
tection for woodworking plants, and paid high tribute 
to the efficiency of sprinkler systems and their small 
depreciation and up-keep cost. 


Applications for Membership Received. 

The credentials committee reported eighteen applica- 
tions for regular membership, sixteen associate appli- 
cations from lumber manufacturers and one from a 
supply_ manufacturer. Those who have been aceepted 
since January are: 


Regular Membership. 
J. J. Newman Lumber Company, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Bradley Lumber Company, Warren, Ark. 
Great Southern Lumber Company, Bogalusa, La. 
sallweg & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
H: G. Bergman & Bro., St. Joseph, Mo. 
Crossett Lumber Company, Crossett, Ark. 
Fred Dietz Lumber Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
C. F. Downey Box Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
Forrest City Box Company, Forrest City, Ark. 
Globe Packing Box Company, New Orleans, La. 
W. T. Letts Box & Lumber Company, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Louisiana Box Company, Kenner, La. 
Pelican Box Factory, New Orleans, La. 
Red River Lumber Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Schwing Lumber & Shingle Company, Plaquemine, La. 
Virginia Lumber & Box Company, Petersburg, Va. 
Homochitto Lumber Company, Bude, Miss. 
Natalbany Lumber Company, Natalbany, La. 


Association Membership. 
LUMBER MANUFACTURERS. 

Aberdeen Lumber Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

srooks & Ross Lumber Company, Schofield, Wis. 

Camp Manufacturing Company, Frinklin, Va. 

B. Heinemann Lumber Company, Wausau, Wis. 

Edward Hines Lumber Company, Chicago, III. 

Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Company, Phillips, Wis. 

Holt Lumber Company, Oconto, Wis. 

International Lumber Company, International Falls, Minn. 

G. W. Jones Lumber Company, Appleton, Wis. 

Oconto Company; Chicago. 

John L, Roper Lumber Company, Norfolk, Va. 

J. S. Stearns Lumber Company, Odanah, Wis. 

Three States Lumber Company, Memphis, Tenn. 

White Marble Lime Company, Manistique, Mich. 

C. H. Worcester Company, Chicago. 

Louis Wutchet, Chicago. 

MACHINERY AND SUPPLY. 

The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 

During an informal discussion of coéperation by lum- 
bermen in the campaign to promote the use of wooden 
boxes it was pointed out that boxes formed the princi- 
pal market for low grade lumber and that anything 
that increased the consumption of lumbermen was of 
vital interest to lumbermen and would have their aid 
and approval. -After some talk on routine matters the 
business meeting of the association adjourned. 





THE PRICE of Swedish matches has been advanced-in 
the home market 53% cents a thousand matches, such 
an advance in the. foreign trade having been made-some 
time previously. This advance is rendered necessary on 
aecount of the increased cost of match material. In this 
connection it may be noted that the failure of importa- 
tions from European countries has caused a shortage of 
matches in India where a market now exists for American 
safety matches. White phosphorous matches are forbid- 
den in that country. The use of matches is increasing 
all over India. The most native Indians who smoke 
cigarettes are in the habit of carrying matches. There 
are few match factories in India. Importation for the 
year ended March 31, 1914, amounted to $2,901,420. 
The damp weather causes considerable difficulty with 
matches there, and a match is much desired which will 
remain on the stick and still light though somewhat 
affected by dampness. 
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LUMBER FRATERNITY ACTIVITIES. 


Important Conventions Scheduled—Associa- 
tion Campaign Promising. 








August 18—North Carolina Pine Association, Hotel Chelsea, 
Atlantic City, N. J. Monthly meeting. 

August 24—Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, Lumber Ex- 
change, luncheon and discussion on ‘How to Extend the 
Greater Use of Box Lumber.” 

August 24-26—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

September 9-11—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, San Fran- 





cisco, Cal. Annual meeting. 
September 21-23—Carriage Builders’ National Association. 
Central Armory, Cleveland, Ohio. Annual meeting. 


October 19, 20—Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
San Francisco, Cal. Annual meeting. 
October 20—American Forestry Association, 

International Exposition, San Francisco, 


Panama-Pacific 
Cal. Special 


meeting. sae 
October 20-22—National Implement & Vehicle Association, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 


October 21-28—Pacific Logging Congress, San Francisco, Cal. 
Annual meeting. 





TO HOLD MONTHLY MEETING. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 10.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association will hold its monthly meeting at the 
Hotel Chelsea, at Atlantic City, August 18, and while 
there are few local lumbermen that are members it is 
expected that many of the dealers here will take this 
opportunity to mix with the members of that progres- 
sive organization. 





FEEL INFLUENCE OF NEW EXCHANGE. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Aug. 9.—The influence of the 
new Yellow Pine Exchange, organized a few weeks 
ago, is beginning to be felt throughout the trade. Two 
large dimension mills in Florida joined the exchange 
last week. Nearly forty of the dimension mills in 
Georgia and Florida are now members of the exchange, 
selling their entire output exclusively through the five 
jobbers who likewise are members. Many buyers 
invaded the territory last week seeking to buy dimen- 
sion sterk direct from these mills, only to find that 
they would have to look to the five jobbing exchange 
members for their supply. And now that every stick 
of lumber thus sold carried the trade-mark brand of 
the Yellow Pine Exchange, grades are right up to speci- 
fication and complaints have vanished like mist before 
the morning sun. 


~enen 


TO SELECT TRAFFIC MANAGER. 


OsHKOSH, Wis., Aug. 10.—In order better to cope 
with the ever increasing difficulties of traffic matters 
the board of directors of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association has for the last 
several weeks been considering numerous applications 
for the position of traffic manager with a view of select- 
ing the best available candidate. The selection has 
now been narrowed down to two or three men and 
Secretary O. T. Swan announces that, according to 
present plans, the final selection will soon be made and 
the new traffic bureau installed in connection with his 
office within the next two weeks. 

Discussing the general duties of this new official of 
the association Mr. Swan said that first an effort will 
be made to improve freight rates for the benefit of 
the members in Wisconsin and northern Michigan. This 
will be done indirectly by codperating with the National 
association in presenting cases of special difficulty to 
the railways and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
at hearings to be arranged this autumn. 





Due to the efforts of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, which supplied east- 
ern arms manufacturers with data on the practical 
utility of birch and maple for gun stocks, manufacturers 
of Wisconsin and northern Michigan have been literally 
flooded with a demand for quotations on birch and 
maple, 2-inch material, 4 feet long. Even lumber manu- 
faeturers not affiliated with the association have noted 
the results and one dealer of Wausau frankly admitted 
in the office of Secretary O. T. Swan that he welcomed 
the new field for birch and maple of that. dimension. 
One wood-staining-product manufacturer reports that an 
eastern firm with which it deals has an order already 
for 2,000,000 of bireh and maple gun stocks which are 
to be used in the European war. 





SEEKS NEXT HOO-HOO CONVENTION. 

New York, Aug. 10.—The Merchants’ Association of 
this city is making strenuous efforts to get the next 
annual meeting of the order of Hoo-Hoo and is sending 
a strong invitation to the Supreme Nine for its con- 
sideration at the annual meeting to be held next month 
at San Francisco. The Merchants’ Association is also 
working up considerable enthusiasm among local members 
of the order and with the facilities available for handling 
conventions of this character, it is expected that the next 
annual convention will be held here. 





TO HELP EXPLOIT CEDAR SHINGLES. 

SearTie, WasH., Aug. 7.—The trustees of the shingle 
bratieh of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
socigtion at the meeting in Seattle this week decided 
anole other things to take the output of the little 
shingle plant that is being operated in the Sumner Tron 
Works exhibit in the Manufacturers’ Building at the 
Panatna-Pacific Exposition at San Francisco for the 
remainder of the life of the exposition, which runs until 
December 4. It is being operated by the machinery 


concern to show how shingles are made and heretofore 
the miniature shingle that it turns out have been made 
of various kinds of Coast woods, but from now on the 
output will be entirely of red cedar shingles and will 
be taken by the different members of the shingle 
branch. The shingles will have the various manufac- 
turers’ hames on one side and the association name on 
the other. 

Another decision of the trustees is expected to help 
exploit shingles of red cedar. Secretary H. P. Wyckoff 
was instructed to have electrotypes made from photos 
showing red cedar shingle roofs that have been on 
buildings for many years and these will be sent out 
to retail lumber dealers throughout the country who 
request them, to be used by the retailers in their local 
papers to demonstrate to the public the durable quali- 
ties of red cedar shingles. 


MANAGERS PREPARE FOR ANNUAL. 


Commissary Men’s Three-Day Sessions 
Complete Course in Merchandising. 








The completed program for the sixth annual con- 
vention of the National Commissary Managers’ Asso- 
ciation to be held at the Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, August 24-5-6, promises one of the most en- 
tertaining and instructive meetings of that enter- 
prising and progressive association. Programs of this 
association always have provided ample time for dis- 
cussion of everyday practical subjects by its members 
and the coming program conforms to this custom, 
one entire session being devoted to an ‘‘experience 
meeting’’ and part of another to discussing queries 
placed in a question box. 

The present program, however, has gone farther 
than any other to provide inspirational features, for 
several speakers of national reputation will address 
the convention on various phases of merchandising as 
viewed from a point somewhat above the smaller de- 
tails. Among these speakers are J. W. Fisk, of De- 
troit, Mich., director of selling services of the J. L. 
Hudson Company, who will speak on ‘‘Better Man- 
agement and Better Salesmanship;’’ H. S. Youker, 
ot Philadelphia, assistant manager division commer- 
vial research Curtis Publishing Company, whose sub- 
ject is ‘‘Retail Merchandising;’’ Frank Stockdale, 
of Chicago, of the System Magazine, who. will tell 
about ‘‘Keeping Up with Rising Costs;’’ Ander- 
son Pace, formerly industrial commissioner of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce, who will talk on 
‘¢Personality in Business;’’ and R. H. Grant, of Day- 
ton, Ohio, sales manager of the National Cash Register 
Company, whose subject is ‘‘Salesmanship.’’ 

The business and educational features of the pro- 
gram occupy the major part of the three days’ conven- 
tion, being designed to serve as a short course in 
merchandising and giving those who attend the benefit 
of the knowledge and experience of some of the ablest 
men in the business world. Primarily, therefore, the 
convention is educational and utilitarian, but the more 


serious sessions are relieved by entertainment features, 


that in themselves will make the convention serve in 
a measure at least as a vacation for those attending. 
The business men of Cincinnati, who have the enter- 
tainment of the visitors in their charge, have so 
planned their program as not to interfere with the 
association’s program and to take care of the many 
ladies in attendance while their husbands, fathers and 
sweethearts are attending the meetings. The conclud- 
ing features of the business program are the election 
of officers and the choosing of the 1916 convention 
city, numbers that always attract full attendance and 
produce the greatest excitement. Particulars regard- 


ing the program may be_ secured from Tracy D. 
Lueccock, secretary National Commissary Managers’ 


Association, 801 Manhattan Building, 431 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. 
BABA PBI II I I LI 

THE POPULARITY of moving picture shows is being 
taken advantage of by the Nicholson File Company, 
Providence, R. I., which supplies a series of five motion 
picture advertising slides to dealers advertising Nichol- 
son files and ineluding the dealer’s name and address. 
TABLE 14.—Results of Tests of Cypress Siding 


OUTDOOR PLEASURES GRATIFY. 


Twin City Dealers Have Sport at Picnic -- 
Hardwood Men Jolly, Too. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 9.—About 250 lumbernx 
of the twin cities attended the annual pienie given }. 
the building material exchanges of Minneapolis and §{ 
aul, with the manufacturers and wholesalers as guest; 
The former style of picnic was changed and this time 
the lumbermen left on the chartered steamer Red Win: 
with a barge, departing from the St. Paul dock at s 
a. m. and proceeding down the Mississippi River t: 
Grey Cloud Island, about twenty miles. The journe, 
down was spent in getting acquainted, and sociabilit, 
was a greater feature of the picnic this time than in 
any previous year. 

Immediately after arrival on the island a_basebal! 
game was staged between the heads of concerns in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, with C. W. Sawyer command 
ing the ‘‘Minneapolis Volunteers’? and Robert Burns 
the ‘‘St. Paul Janissaries.’’ It was a wild game and no 
one knows for certain what the score was. A _ picnic 
lunch was then served on the barge. It was a hot lunch 
eon prepared by a militia camp cook, with baked beans, 
escalloped potatoes and corn on the cob as star features. 

After luncheon there were bowling contests on the 
grass, and an impromptu event was supplied by an old 
sow which wandered along. The lumbermen started a 
lively lassoeing contest, which was won by the old sow. 

Then came the regulation ball game, five innings, won 
by the retailers with a score of 8 to 3. The boat then 
whistled and the barge was boarded for the return trip. 
Shuffleboard and deck quoits were indulged in during the 
trip up the river, which was ended about 6:30. On the 
water journey both ways Rossiter’s First Regiment Band 
of Minneapolis, hired by the wholesalers, furnished some 
lively musie. Edgar Dalzell, of Chicago, for years a 
well known wholesaler here, was a welcome guest at the 
picnic and a number of the manufacturers and wholesal- 
ers attended as guests of the retailers. 





‘“‘THIS IS THE LIFE’’ CHORUS LUMBERMEN. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 11—‘‘This is the life,’’ de- 
clared. members of the Louisville Hardwood Club yes- 
terday, while they were doing things to a chicken dinner 
atthe Hight-Mile House, on the Shelbyville road. This 
resort has been voted’ by the members to be the most 
satisfactory of any near the city, all of the others 
having been tried since warm weather began. Lum- 
bermen from other sections who happen to be in Louis- 
ville have been invited by officers of the club to 
attend some of the open-air meetings at the Hight-Mile 
House during the remainder of. the summer. 





FIRE RESISTANT INTERIOR PAINTS 
TESTED. 


In its review of the report of R. E. Prince, assistant 
engineer in forest products at the. Forest Products 
Laboratory, which was read at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the National Fire Protection Association, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN gave certain data of tests de- 
signed for wood used in exposure to weather. 

It should, however, be stated that where: wood is used 
on the inside of buildings and therefore not exposed 
to weather the problem. of its ‘fire resistive treatment 
is greatly simplified and there are materials to be used 
in such eases that give excellent results. With this 
end in view the following table is reproduced, showing 
the results of such tests conducted by Mr. Prince: 

It is generally known that time paints, such as whitewash 
cte., when applied to a wooden surface will offer consider- 
able protection from fire. This knowledge has led numerous 
paint manufacturers to manufacture fire retarding paints 
for interior use. Table 14 gives the results of inflammability 
Test C made on several of these paints. While lead (as a 
staple white pignient in oil paints) was used as a means of 
comparison. 

In its general conclusion the report also says further 
upon this point: 

The especially prepared interior paints used in these 
tests have a considerable influence in rendéring wood fire 
retardant and can be recommended for interior use, if the 

results of this method of test- 
ing can be considered practical. 
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Consular Report No. 17,195. 
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‘NEW HAMPSHIRE MEN TO CONTINUE ORGANIZATION. 





Proposal to Disband Association Withdrawn and a “Publicity for Wood” Campaign 
Inaugurated—Two Changes Made in Election of Officers. 





\[ANCHESTER, N. H., Aug. 9.—The ninth annual meet- 

v» of the New Hampshire Lumbermen’s Association, 
| Id here last Thursday, a brief telegraphic report of 
\ nich appeared in last week’s issue of the AMERICAN 
|,UMBERMAN, has initiated a movement that should re- 
silt in great benefit to the lumber industry of this 
section. Instead of voting to disband the association, 
hich some members seemed to think would be the best 
iiing to do in view of the recent lack of interest in 
association affairs, it was decided to organize a publicity 
campaign to promote the intelligent and more extensive 
use of New Hampshire forest products. After this in- 
teresting proposition had been made and discussed at 
length all those present at the meeting endorsed the 
idea with enthusiasm and it was voted unanimously to 
have a committee work out the details of the ‘‘ Pub- 
licity for Wood’’ campaign and have the final details 
ready for presentation to a special meeting of the New 
llampshire Lumbermen’s Association to be called early 
next month. 


The annual meeting convened at 11 o’clock Thursday 
morning for a business session in the committee room 
ot Thorp & Abbott’s law offices in the Amoskeag Bank 
suilding. Irving H. Chase of the W. G. & I. H. Chase 
Lumber Company, Lakeport, N. H., the last president of 
the association, was not present, so Secretary-Treasurer 
l.. Ashton Thorpe called the gathering to order and 
Warren Tripp of Short Falls, who has served several 
terms as president of the organization, was chosen as 
presiding officer. 

The secretary’s records were read and approved. The 
treasurer’s report showed that a balance of $227.67 
was in the treasury when the last year started, dues 
of $190 had been received, giving a total of $414.67. 
Of this sum $312 had been expended during the year 
for association expenses, leaving a balance of $102.67 
in the treasury. No bills for the 1915 dues had yet 
been sent out, it was explained, because of the talk 
about winding up the affairs of the organization and 
disbanding. 

The first important business considered was a motion 
to disband, after the usual routine business of the an- 
nual meeting had been completed. In the general dis- 
cussion of this motion it was brought out that the 
association has more than 80 members, including all 
the principal lumber manufacturers and wholesalers, 
and several of the retail dealers of the State, but that 
quite recently there has seemed to be a lessening of the 
former deep interest these men have displayed in asso- 
ciation affairs. The suggestion was made that this is 
possibly because the association has not been engaged 
lately in any work of general interest to the lumber 
industry, whereas when the organization was fighting 
the railroads for better facilities and treatment for 
lumber shippers there was practically a full attend- 
ance of the membership at every meeting. 


It was then that the suggestion was made that the 
association should go in for a ‘‘Publicity for Wood’’ 
campaign which would benefit the timberland owner, 
the lumber manufacturer and the retail lumberman alike. 
Benjamin F. Worcester of the Bachelder-Worcester Com- 
pany, the shook manufacturers of Manchester, volun- 
teered to give all of his time necessary out of business 
hours to organizing such a campaign in collaboration 
with Secretary Thorpe. He suggested that the work be 
started by sending out circulars to every man in New 
'fampshire interested. in the lumber industry, beginning 
something like this: 


What are you doing to help the lumber industry of your 
State? 

Ilave you told your groceryman that wood makes the best 
packing cases and that you_do not want any of his goods 
which are not packed in wood? 

Are you telling your friends to have their new homes fin- 
ished in New Hampshire white pine? 

Do you know that there is no white pine grown anywhere 
in the world which is any better than our New Hampshire 
white pine butts; that it is handsomer, takes the finish 
hotter and is more durable than any other house finish which 
an be obtained? 


Mr. Worcester explained that while the principal lum- 
ver industry of New Hampshire was the manufacture of 
‘ox boards and shooks about 10 percent of the white 
ine eut was nice clear stock, straight grained, easy to 
vork with and worth on the basis of western pine prices 
‘rom $80 a thousand board feet up, but that no strong 
ittempt had been made to build up a market for this 
‘igh grade stuff with the result that some of the manu- 
‘acturers found it cheaper to cut it up into box boards 
‘han to hold it and try to find a market for it at a 
»sremium. He thought the association would more than 
‘et its money’s worth out of a publicity campaign if it 
lid no more than acquaint achitects of New England 
with the fact that they could get such excellent house 
finish right in their own territory, and with the added 
idvantage of cheaper. freights because of the shorter 
aul, and more prompt deliveries, 

Other members of the association who discussed the 
proposition very interestingly, and had some valuable 
suggestions to make, were Fred M. Pettingill of Pem- 
broke, S. F. Langdell of Manchester, Peter Ladd of Ep- 
ping, and Warren ‘Tripp of Short Falls. 

It was not until the motion to disband the associ- 
ation had heen withdrawn and the meeting had adopted 
the publicity project that it was decided to proceed with 
the election of officers. Only two changes were made. 


The death of James B. Tennant of Concord, former 
business partner of Warren Tripp, the presiding officer 
and chairman of the board of directors, made it neces- 
sary to elect a successor. It also was suggested that 
it might be best to elect a new president, inasmuch as 
President Chase had been so engrossed with business 
that he had not been able to attend a meeting since 
his election. Charles A. Bailey of Suncook was nom- 
inated and elected president of the association unani- 
mously, E, L. Carroll of E. H. Carroll & Son, Warner, 
N. H., was elected chairman of the board of directors, 
the other directors being President-elect Bailey, James 
G, Fellows of Feilows & Son, Suncook; Frank B. Clark 
of Dover, and Samuel D. Felker, of Felker Brothers, 





Rochester. John Walker of Newmarket was continued 
as vice president, and L, Ashton Thorpe as secretary; 
treasurer. ‘ 

The meeting also voted that the secretary should 
draft and forward to Mrs. Tennant a set of resolutions 
expressing the deep respect of the members for her 
late husband, James B. Tennant, and their sympathy 
with her in her bereavement. ; 

The time for the September meeting when final action 
will be taken on the publicity campaign will be an- 
pounced at an early date. 





THE FUMING of oak in producing the popular brown 
finish is now largely accomplished by applying a solution 
of one-half ounce of tannic acid and one ounce of 
pyrogallic acid to one gallon of water. Pyrogallic is a 
snow white like crystal used largely in photographie 
development, which has the property of turning to a 
very dark brown color in solution upon exposure to the 
air. This solution gives much more even results than 
the tan bark extract formerly used for this purpose. 





GEORGIA-FLORIDA MEN REPORT BETTER BUSINESS. 





Discussions of Trade Commission Hearing, Work of National Association and Local 
Traffic Bureau Mark Meeting of Sawmill Organization. 





JACKSONVILLE, FiA., Aug. 9.—The splendid work of 
the lumbermen, especially the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, in presenting the problems of the American lum- 
bermen to the Federal Trade Commission in Chicago 
was described in glowing terms by President W. Frazier 
Jones at the August meeting of the Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association today. ‘‘There never was a bet- 
ter argument put up,’’ said Mr. Jones, ‘‘than that of 
the Southern Pine Association.’’ 

The meeting today was held in'an enclosed veranda 
of the Atlantic Beach hotel, at Atlantic Beach. Al- 
though the attendance was excellent, it might have been 
larger if it were not for the fact that the lumber 
business is getting better right along, and the man- 





W. FRAZIER JONES, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. ; 
President of the Georgia-Florida Association. 


ufacturers are busy men once more. Many of those 
present at today’s meeting declared that they ought 
to have been at their mills. 

President Jones represented the association at the 
Federal Trade Commission conference and his report 
formed an interesting part of the meeting. He said 
he was more than glad that he attended the confer- 
ence, as it showed him not only the grave necessity 
of a closer union cf all lumber interests but the pos- 
sibility of being able to codperate with other associa- 
tions in the great work of bettering the lumber con- 
ditions in this country. ‘‘We can codperate with other 
associations,’’ said he, ‘‘and.at the same time preserve 
the identity of our own association to even better pur- 
poses than before.’’ 2 

Mr. Jones praised the work of the National asso- 
ciation and he said that he had been so deeply im- 
pressed with the work of this organization as outlined 
by President Downman that he had pledged the sum 
of $1,000 a year for five years from the lumbermen 
of Georgia and Florida for the support of this splendid 
work. Mr. Jones spoke at length upon the ‘‘insidious 
advertising’’ of the substitute people and he urged 
the necessity of more concerted action by lumbermen 
in combating these evil influences that threaten the 
lumber industry. Mr. Jones spoke also of the grave 
danger in the proposed reclassification of lumber by 
the carriers, declaring that this would shut ont a large 
amount of Georgia-Florida lumber from the markets 
that it now enjoys. 

Leaving national affairs and discussing the local 
situation, Mr. Jones spoke of the immense gains shown 
by the new traffic department of the Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association. For the first time in its his- 
tory, he said, this department is not only self-sustain- 





ing but is actually showing a profit and making money 
for the association. And this in the face of the fact 
that not all members avail themselves of the service. 

Traffic Manager Cartwright made a brief report 
showing how greatly the revenues of his department 
had been increased, and he made an appeal to all mem- 
bers to. send their freight claims to him for collection. 
Mr. Cartwright spoke of the necessity of sending a 
protest to the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
matter of the classification of car stakes of which so 
much has been said. 


Large Balance in Treasury. 

Secretary E. C. Harrell reported a larger balance in 
the treasury than has been there before in a long 
time, He reported that three new members had joined 
the association, the Britton Lumber Company, Paxton, 
Fia.; Empire Lumber Company, Andalusia, Ala., and 
Sherman-Spann Lumber Company, Fountain, Fla. Mr. 
Harrell also spoke of the splendid inspection, system of 
the association and related several instances wherein 
the inspector of the association had been called in 
as a court of last resort. President Jones augmented 
Mr. Harrell’s statements in this regard. When busi- 
ness improves sufficiently to justify an additional in- 
spector will be employed. 

At the annual meeting in May it was proposed sc 
to amend the constitution of the association as to per- 
mit of the formation of a board of governors to pass 
upon all weighty matters that come before the or- 
ganization. This action was ratified at today’s meet- 
ing, the board having in the meantime been appointed 
as has been published in these columns. 

Speaking for the paving committee, President Jones 
told of the efforts of the Jacksonville lumbermen to 
obtain permission from the city to lay a demonstration 
street in the city to show the many advantages of wood 
blocks. Two weeks ago Mr. Jones visited the commis- 
sioner of public works in person and asked permission 
to lay a demonstration street in the city free of charge. 
He reported today that the permission had been re- 
fused on the ground that the street in question will not 
be paved on account of the protest of a single property 
owner who refuses to pay his share of the concrete base 
assessment. Mr. Jones, however, said he is confident 
that the commissioner has no real atitipathy to wood 
blocks, only a luke-warmness. He expressed the hope 
that the lumbermen will yet find a street somewhere 
in Jacksonville that can be paved with wood blocks. 

The effect of the new Florida law pertaining to 
commissary checks was , discussed at length, being 
brought up through a letter from an absent member 
who complains that a neighboring merchant had ac- 
cepted a number of the writer’s checks that had been 
issued to his workmen and demanded their. redemption. 
The new law says that commissary checks shall be pay- 
able to ‘‘bearer’’ and shall be redeemable at face value 
anywhere, subject to discount any place except where 
the checks are issued. This matter will be referred to 
the legal committee. 

The lumbermen present gave their views of market 
conditions, and the consensus was that things are 
improving. Demand continues strong and prices are 
improving, especially in car material. A representative 
of a large car company was present and said he has 
now only 100,000 feet to buy. 

It was decided to hold the next monthly meeting in 
some part of western Florida, probably Pensacola. This 
matter will be left to the president and secretary. 


BAB" 


A COMPANY has recently been organized in Russia for 
the recovery of oak logs from the bed of a river, which 
it is believed is capable of yielding 20,000 logs annually 
for fifteen years or more, the logs being distributed for 
a distance of 500 miles in its bed. At some points these 
logs lie at least ten layers deep in long stretches of the 
tiver. While many kinds of wood are somewhat injured 
in value by long soaking in water oak becomes much 
more valuable because of the rare coloring imparted. 
Oak is often buried in earth or submerged in water in 
order to give it the highly prized antique appearance. 
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Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber business for 


over thirty years. 

Wenow controland operate a number of mills. 
We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 

These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


The Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg. 


208 South LaSalle Street,e CHICAGO 











BUELL, PARRATT AND BUELL 
MINING, CIVIL_AND LOGGING ENGINEERS. 


Timber Estimates. 





Superintendence of Mill Construction. 
Trespass Investigations. | Valuation Reports. 

Mineral Land Reports. Topographic and Logging Maps. 
General Engineering. 


Peoples State Bank Bidg.,  MUNISING, MICHIGAN 


= limber in U. S.¢% 


me Canada, Mexico, *s 
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me South America # 


” —— . . 
a, and other countriesembracing 
, all varieties of commercial ces 
woods which we have ex- 
amined, shows the scope 
of the experience our or- 
ganization offers you. 
Through the service we 
perform, many of our 
clients have been able to 
turn .losing propositions 
into money makers. Some- 
times the fault was due to 
inefficient logging meth- 
ods, under sized or over 
sized plants, extravagant 
management or the wast- 
ing of profit-making by-pro- 
ducts or a hundred and one 
other causes which only a corps § 
of the most efficient practical engi- 
neers might discover. So you see 
we’re more than mere timber cruisers. 
In fact, our reports are generally accepted 
by the leading financial houses of the country 
and where additional finances are required to 
place a property on a paying basis, we are pre- 
pared to 
Negotiate Bond Issues in 
Sums of $50,000 and up. 
Our little booklet ‘‘Essential Facts About Timber Hold- 
ings’’ tells briefly the service we offer. We'll send it to 


timber owners, prospective timber buyers, sawmill, pulp 
mill and veneer mil] operators upon request. 
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L. E. Campbell Lumber Co. 
Cruising and Engineering Dept. 
2234 Dime Bank Bldg. 
DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A. 





“THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN.” 


A book dealing with the merits and uses of the leading com- 
mercial woods of the Pacific coast, short methods of figuring 
lumber, octagon spars, log specifications, lumber carrying 
¢apacity of vessels, logging terms and a great deal of general 
lumber information. 247 pages; flexible cloth covers; post- 
aid $1. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


REHABILITATION OF HOO-HOO IS PROMISED. 





How the Order Has Been Mismanaged — Reform Well Under Way — Members’ Suppo:t 
Essential to Healthy Recovery. 





The Supreme Nine of the Coneatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo has issued a special edition of the Bulletin 
containing a full report of the recent investigation into 
the affairs of the Scrivenoter’s office. 

The reason for the delay in advising the members 
of the result of the special audit is explained in an 
article covering the result of the investigation and show- 
ing that the principal causes of present difficulties of 
the Order were entirely due to the extravagant mis- 
management of its business affairs by the Scrivenoter, 
which had been covered up by means of annual state- 
ments that were not correct and did not disclose the 
true state of affairs. The incorrectness of these state- 
ments was not known owing to the fact that incom- 
petent auditors had been appointed through the influ- 
ence of the Serivenoter, and the fact that false state- 
ments were issued was not discovered until the Snark 
started the recent investigation. 

The report of the auditor is given. He says that the 
annual reports were not correct. Instead of showing 
a deficit in the Hoo-Hoo general account there should 
have been a cash balance, but owing to the funds being 
misappropriated there was a eash shortage at the close 
of the years of 1912-1913 and 1913-1914 and on January 
31, 1915. Disbursements were charged up as having 
been paid but were still outstanding at the dates of 
statements; claims on the death emergency account, 
charged up as paid, were still outstanding. Cash re- 
ceipts were not all charged against the cash account; 
money was borrowed to liquidate liabilities—this money 
was not charged against the cash account but the cash 
account was credited with payments made out of the 
borrowed funds. 

The auditor’s financial statement points out that if 
the annual statement for 1912-13 had been correct it 
would have shown a cash balance of $4,290.02 at the 
close of that year instead of a deficit; that the annual 
report of 1913-14 should have shown a cash balance of 
$7,876.83, and on January 31, 1915, the date ex- 
Scrivenoter Stephenson ceased looking after the busi- 
ness affairs of the Order, the cash on hand should have 
been $10,384.19. Instead, however, of this cash bal- 
ance being on hand there was only $704.48, leaving a 
shortage of $9,678.71. Five thousand dollars of this 
shortage has been recovered by collecting the amount 
of the Scrivenoter’s bond, the American Surety Com- 
pany having promptly paid the claim when proof of the 
shortage was shown to it. 

The auditor’s report shows that there has been a 
systematic attempt to deceive the members of the 
Order during the above-mentioned years and thereby 
cover up the misappropriation of the funds of the 
Order. 

The outstanding liabilities on January 31, 1915, were 
$16,017, with only $794.48 on hand to meet them. Since 
then the work of the Order has been carried on, in- 
cluding the cost of the special audit, etc., and the above 
liabilities reduced to approximately $9,000. Payment 
of the assessment by all members will wipe out the 
above indebtedness, 


Striking Facts Brought Out. 


The following striking facts are brought out in the 
report: 

(1) The special assessment is the 
bas been made in twenty-three years, 
not a plea for voluntary contributions. 

(2) Authority for Making Assessment. Action of 
Supreme Nine and House of Ancients was not extraordinary 
and was not done without full authority, as per power given 
Supreme Nine at Twenty-third Annual, and in accordance 
with article 4, section 5, paragraph 4, of the constitution. 

(3) Liability of Order. The liabilities of the Order were 
incured by the regularly elected business and financial repre- 
sentative of the whole Order. Therefore, the whole Order 
is responsible for its debts and should pay them. 

(4) Management of Order’s Business Affairs. The Scrive- 
noter’s office has been reorganized and is being conducted on 
strict business principles. Disbursements will be regularly 
audited by competent auditors and executive officers will 
receive regular and definite information as to expenditures of 
the Order's funds. 

(5) Order Will Be Incorporated. Plans are now being 
prepared to present to the annual meeting in September, 
which if passed, will enable the incoming Supreme Nine to 
incorporate the Order and thereby place it on a sound basis, 
so that it and not each individual member will be liable. 

(6) Financial returns prove that this Order was never 
in a better condition as to a healthy impression concerning 
the necessity of carrying on the Order as evidenced by the 
amount of money paid during recent months. 

(7) Membership of Order. Recent audits have shown 
that up to July 1, 1915, 6,082 members have paid dues up to 
September 9, 1915; 2,398 have paid dues up to September 9, 
1914, and owe dues for 1915; 1,768 have paid dues up to 
September 9, 1913, and owe dues for 1914 and 1915. This 
makes a total of 10,248 active members. Records show that 
a large number of members who have been suspended for non- 
payment of dues have been reinstated at recent concatena- 
tions and a number have remitted direct to this office. 

(8) The corner stone of Hoo-Hoo rests upon a foundation 
built from that spirit of comradeship that exists among men 
whose mutual business interests bring them in contact. Each 
member is a definite part of the Order and it is his duty to 
assist in making it useful, interesting and profitable. 

(9) 3enefits that Hoo-Hoo Has Given Its Members. 
This Order has been the means of bringing together and 
enabling men engaged in mutual business interests to extend 
their acquaintances and form connections and friendships 
that have proved invaluable, as borne out by the testimony of 
hundreds of members. It has also, through its imminent dis- 
tress fund, distributed thousands of dollars to needy members 


only assessment that 
and is obligatory and 


at a time when help was of vital importance to them. It h: 
by means of the death emergency fund, distributed over $4 
000 to beneficiaries of deceased members. This has been do 
at a mere nominal cost to the average member. If you hai. 
not personally derived benefit you have, through your me: 
bership, enabled others to do so and the opportunity is «j 
ways open for you to take advantage of your membership. 

It is quite evident that a thorough cleanup of tiie 
Order’s business affairs has been effected. 

A large attendance at the twenty-fourth annual meet 
ing is requested in order to provide legislation thii 
will enable the incoming Supreme Nine to put the Oi 
ganization on a sound business basis. Codperation ani| 
support by the members, coupled with active economici! 
business management, will speedily eliminate the in 
debtedness. Members can rest assured that Hoo-Hoo 
today stands ready to receive that constructive, up- 
building support and guidance that will speedily place 
the organization in its proper sphere in relation te 
the lumber industry. 





METHODS OF MARKING AND PILING TIES. 


The two illustrations shown herewith are borrowed 
from the Railway Age Gazette and show the methods 
of marking and piling ties which have been adopted 
by the Pennsylvania. Railroad Company. The first 
figure shows the hammer mark adopted to indicate 
the different grades of ties according to the kind of 
wood, and it will be noted that in the first division 
it shows the woods used without preservative treat- 
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ment. All of the symbols are composed of curved 
lines while in the kinds of woods that are used only 
after the treatment the outlines are composed of 
straight lines. If the tie is of grade 1 this hammer 
brand is made exactly in the center of the tie. If 
of grade 2 it is in the middle line of the tie but one- 
third of the center, while on the grade 3 three hammer 
brands are used in triangular relation to each other. 

In the other figure showing method of piling ties 
pile 1 is the recommended method of stacking any 
kind of wood while awaiting use or treatment. Here 
the ties rest only on the edges and have all areas 
of contact. Pile 2 is permissible for ties that are 











Improper Methods. 


awaiting inspection. Here the ties have a flat con- 
tact but the weight is applied at the ends and to 
some extent retards checking. If any decay appears 
at the point of contact it is at the end of the ties 
where it does the least damage. Pile 3 shows the 
standard method of stacking creosoted and hard pine 
ties at right angles to the track when within range of 
locomotive sparks. When beyond the reach of sparks 
such ties are stacked solidly, ten ties to the layer. 

Under these different forms of piles only creosoted 
or rejected ties are placed upon the ground as pile 
foundations. 





THE Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C., has issued bul- 
letin No. 158, of which free copies will be supplied as 
long as the supply lasts, dealing with foreign Govern- 
ment needs in the housing of working people. A number 
of foreign countries have done a great deal in this di- 
rection either by direct subsidies or by the supplying of 
capital on loans for this purpose. In England, for in- 
stance, the general Government has made housing loans 
in excess of $25,000,000, the London authorities have 
provided $14,000,000 in various housing schemes, and 
loans amounting to more than $38,000,000 have been 
authorized for other municipalities in the nation. For 
Germany an incomplete report shows that more than 
$228,000,000 has been furnished or made available for 
housing purposes, and Austria-Hungary, France, Italy, 
The Netherlands, Norway and Sweden are also acting in 
this direction. 
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A LANDSCAPE IN VERMONT. 


Woods and waters and shade and sun, 

Hill and valley and rock and road, 

The woodchuck’s nest and the bird’s abode, 
And the evening mist when the day is done; 
A rill that springs from a forest font, 

A river that rans to an inland sea, 

A land of music and mystery— 

And this is a landscape in Vermont. 


Down the aisles of the classic Louvre, 

Cluttered with centuries of art, 

Filled with the dreams of the artist’s heart, 
The limner’s line and the sculptor’s curve, 
Men may wonder as is their wont 

Seeking the perfect picture there, 

Finding no landscape half so fair, 

Fair as a landscape in Vermont. 














Lake Willoughby, Westmore, Vt. 


Always the man-made picture fails— 

Left forgotten by brain and brush, 

The leaf that flutters, the evening hush 
Or the changing green of the verdant vales; 
Always doing the thing we can’t, 

So we stumble and so we doubt— 

God, the Artist, leaves nothing out, 
Painting a landscape in Vermont. 


Orleans, Vt., July 13. 





BETWEEN TRAINS. 

WINDsor, VT., July 20.—‘‘Vermont mahogany,’’ 
which is the name they give to the native birch, is one 
of the best known products of the forests that help to 
put the green in the Green Mountains. They are re: 
finishing the hotel here with birch with a mahogany 
stain, and maple, though it so happens that this particu- 
lar Vermont maple and birch came from Massachusetts. 
Nevertheless, the birch product of Vermont is large, and 
it goes not only into flooring and finish but also into 
spools and a hundred wood articles that will afford the 
classification committee plenty of diversion when it 
starts to reclassify. Vermont is proud of its birch, and 
well it may be: It adds not only dollars to the lumber- 
man’s bank account but beauty to the hills. With its 
white bark shining in the woods, indeed, the birch is our 
most sanitary looking tree. 

Windsor Castle is located here at Windsor—only here 
they call it the V. S. P., which is the familiar name for 
the Vermont State Prison. We visited the institution as 
the guest of the superintendent and went over it very 
carefully. Our friend Charles Brandon Booth, son of 
Maud Ballington Booth and, like his distinguished 
mother, a prison worker endeared to thousands of unfor- 
iunates, had wanted us to go through the prison with 
him, but we missed him here by a day. But the super- 
intendent was a notable guide, as he is a notable humani- 
tarian, 

The Community Idea in a Prison. 


We hear a great deal now of prison reform, and yet 
prison reform is only the community idea working under 
nother name. No longer is the prisoner being taught 
that he is only a.criminal individual against whom the 
and of the great community called ‘‘society’’ is raised, 
hut that he himself is a part of that community, in 
which he has a part to play and which will give him a 
chanee if he will take it. The community idea also is 
heing applied to the prison itself, and the prisoner is 
taught that he is not merely an inmate but with his 
fellow prisoners, superintendent, warden and guards, a 
part of the institution. Perhaps no better example of 
the working of this community idea is found than in the 
case of the sheriff of Washington County, Sheriff F. H. 
[raey, of Montpelier, Vt. When a man enters Sheriff 
Tracy’s jail he is handed this card: 

For a little while you and I are compelled to live under the 

same roof, and, in a way, to be in each other's company. You 
came without invitation from me. Probably you had no in- 
tention that we should meet in this way. During your stay 
your treatment will largely depend on your behavior, Prob- 
ably you have made a mistake, perhaps done wrong. I have 
done both, most all have. Let’s we both, the little while we 
are together, try to do as we would be done by. Should we 
both do this, I am sure we can part with respect for each 
other. My earnest wish is that I may be a better man for 
having known you and that you may be none the worse for 
having met me. 
_ Surely that must give the man who has done his ‘‘ bit’? 
in the old way under old conditions a new outlook on 
life, and especially his life, and a new concept of the 
authority into whose hands he has temporarily come. 








The community idea working in the Vermont State 
Prison has produced-the beautiful new chapel, all of the 
carpentry, decoration, lighting ete. of which was done 
by prisoner hands skilled in those trades. 

There are about 300 inmates of the V. 8S. P. now and 
we conversed with some of them. The seal of silence 
does not lay as heavily in the modern prison as it did 
in the old. We visited the printing plant of our es- 
teemed contemporary, the Prison Monitor, and talked to 
the chief of staff, who is doing four years for assault. 
He is a bright young man and we recommend him to 
managing editors. Four years ought to accustom him to 
the routine of a seven-day daily in a small town, where 
all a man has to write of a paper is all of it. 

In going the rounds of the shops (for the contract 
system is in vogue in Vermont) we observed few hard 
faces. One has only to visit a penitentiary to become 
convinced that the principal difference between those 
who are in jail and those who are outside is that some 
are in jail and some out. 

We did not visit the death cell, as it had an inmate. 
It seems Vermont entered into partnership with a man 
upstate to sell liquor. This man bought some, and then 
killed a couple of relatives, and now the State purposes 
to electrocute him for it. 

We were interested by our visit to the State peniten- 
tiary, but some way we shall feel better when we cross 
the State line into Massachusetts and get out of its 
jurisdiction. Even prison reform has failed to make 
the penitentiary look attractive as a place of residence. 

We almost forgot to mention the baseball league—for 
there is a baseball league among the prisoners and some 
exciting games are held. No one yet has ever struck out, 
but the league leads the baseball world in the number of 
stolen bases. And every man is anxious to reach the 
home plate. 

Seriously, there has been only one escape in recent 
years—an honor man who was allowed outside the wall 
and got away. When the other prisoners heard of it 
those in one block raised a fund of $27, which they 
wanted to offer as a reward for his recapture—for they 
recognize the man who breaks his honor under such cir- 
cumstances works as an injury to the community. This 
man, by the way, was never recaptured. He had but six 
months more to serve, and it is said the dash was due to 
the fact that he had heard he was to be sent to an 
asylum when released. No Thaw trials for him. 

There is many a sad story here. Here, for example, 
is a man who during his term has lost mother and daugh- 
ter and been divorced by his wife. When he goes out 
he is going to try to make a new start in life. May 
someone give him the chance! 





Woopstock, Vt., July 21.—This is one of the richest 
towns in the United States, partly due to the presence 
here of the Billings estate, for the former president of 
the Northern Pacific was a Woodstock boy; and we vis- 
ited his sleeping place. Woodstock is a summer resort 
very largely, cool and comfortable. 





BELLOWS FALLS, Vi., July 22.—This town is on the 
Connecticut River, which jumps off a few rocks here on 
its,way te Old Saybrook, Conn., and Long Island Sound. 
We have seen it there where it empties into the Sound 
without sound enough to even wake the oysters on the 
summer resort lots on the back of Joe Cone’s farm. We 
have seen it at its headwaters ’way up yonder. And 
now we were glad to see it here, under the guidance of 
Doctor Kirkland, one of the village trustees, at its nar- 
rowest place, Bellows Falls. Just across the river is 
Mount Kilburn, so named because Major Kilburn once 
stood with his back to the mountain and stood off a 
band of Indians fer a considerable time. This come-one- 
come-all-this-rock-shall-fly-from-its-firm-base-as+soon-as-I- 
William Tell stuff made him locally famous. 

We liked Bellows Falls, as we have all these towns. 


It has a fine water power, but some of the home folks 


think a mistake was made when it was arranged for the 
power to be generated here, but transmitted somewhere 
else to operate the mills elsewhere. Some of them think 
the power should have been made to stay at home and 
join the Chamber of Commerce and help develop this 
community. We did not have time to look into the 
merits of this idea, but we set it down for your consid- 
eration. 


GREENFIELD, Mass., July 23.—Well, here we are in 
Massachusetts, a city of elms and intellect and other 
beautiful things. We arrived late and left early, but 
came away with the pleasantest of recollections and a 
little lesson on building material tucked away in the 
third floor back of our brain. We sat in the beautiful 
birdseye maple dining room and remarked to the wait- 
ress what a shame it was the Mansion House didn’t 
look as well on the outside as it does on the in. She said 
a lot of people say the same thing. Now, this is inter- 
esting, because the outside is of brick and the inside is 
wood. 





Huntineron, Mass., July 24.—They were having an 
old home week here under the auspices of an Old Home 
Week Committee headed by W. J. Kimball, secretary of 
the board of trade; and one of the most interesting and 
entertaining letters received from those who could not 
come was that from a veneer manufacturer at North- 
ampton, Mass., who offered to chip in on the expenses 
if they would just assess him what they thought was 
right. There is something about the lumber business 
that does make a man warm around the heart and busy 
around the pocketbook when there is a chance to do 
something for the community. 
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Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections aa Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 
Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 





The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
InsuranceCo. of Van Wert, Ohio. 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems | 


Earn their cost quickly in 


Wood Working Industries. 


Wecarry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 
SSE 








We've Reduced Lumber 
Manufacturers Insurance 


for over 350 firms since we began business by 
specializing theirrisks. By adopting our form 


you can help us cut cost still further and at 
same time add dollars to your own profits. 


Details for the asking. 


Lumber Manufacturer's Inter-Insurance Association 
Willcox, Peck & Hughes, Attorney. 
Main Office, NEW YORK, Seattle Office, Bailey Building 
3 South Williams St. Shepard French, Manager. 





Wa. W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Oertified Public Accountants 
929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BLDG. 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 


PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 
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The Frugality of 
Most Farmers 


makes them ready customers for any- 
thing that husbands 
their resources and 
when they learn how 
cheap theycan buy a 


Monarch 
Meal and 
Feed Mill 


and to what uses 
they can put it to enhance the value of feeds or in the 
grinding of cornmeal, buckwheat, rye,and graham flour 
for family use, you can’t stop them from buying one. 

Install one in your yard and get them acquainted with it by doing 
grinding for them on shares—and then sell them one as ouragent when 
they get ready to buy. You'll also find this little mill a great friend 
and trade-builder. Let us tell you how it helps hold trade, 


| Sprout, Waldron & Co., muxc¥.Pa. ] 
HENGCH & senate X 
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SAWMILL avo ENGIN 


A wonderful improvement in Friction Feeds and 
Gig-Back. Back motion of Carriage 3 times as fast 
as any other in the market. Friction Clutch Feed, 

causing all the feed gearing to stand still while back- 
ing: great saving in power and wear. Cata- 
logue and prices free. Also Spring Harrows, 
Caltivators, — Planters, Shellers, etc. 
Mention this va 


WENCH & DROMGOLD, Mfrs., York, Pa 












Save $40.00 
By Spending $14.00 


That’s what one wideawake lumber dealer 
did on.a house he built last summer. 

Kees Metal Building Corners (used in 
Place of corner boards) made this saving in 
labor possible. Still he got a better job. 

Send today for photograph of the house 
and others finished in the same way. 


IT WILL PAY YOU. 


FED.KEES 2c Beatrice. Nex Box 51. 











Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, MICH. (Station A) 
We solicit your Inquiries for 
Mouldings 
White Pine Lumber 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 
K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 















LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
quickest dispatch from seaboard. e handle all classes of cargo and have 








Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 








TIMBER ESTIMATORS 








JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. pay | 
Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


| togimmicren ters NEW ORLEANS | 














JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Estimates, Topographic and Boundary Surveys, 
Planting, Logging Maps, Portable Mill Operations, 
T 1 T: hor Experience. 


OLD TOWN, MAINE. 











143 Centre St., 




















ASK THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
It is a reference work containing hundreds of. practical 
questions about the lumber business, with full and appropri- 
ate answers, which, in many cases, embody illustrations. 
$2 a copy, postpaid. Index to contents on request. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


FIREPROOF FOUNDATION ESSENTIAL. 


Properly Protected on Under Side, Creosoted Wood 
Blocks Are Highly Fire Resistant. 








Considerable attention has been attracted in engineer- 
ing circles to two recent fires in steel bridges that were 
paved with wood block paving laid upon creosoted plank, 
these fires occurring at Detroit and at Vancouver. L. T. 
Ericson, engineer of the American Creosoting Company, 
New York City, has an interesting communication in a 
recent issue of the Engineering Record in which he points 
out that the fault appears to be in the failure to provide 
the floor with fireproof protection on the under side. 
Regarding the inflammability of creosoted wood block 
he has the following to say: 


It is a fact that it has been demonstrated time and time 
again that creosoted wood block, properly seasoned, is less 
inflammable than untreated wood. Baltimore, at the time 
of the fire, had an experimental section of pavement, con- 
sisting of sections of creosoted wood block, granite block, 
sheet asphalt and vitrified brick in the heart of the fire dis 
trict. The heat was so intense that the granite blocks 
that adjoined the wood block section were in a great many 
places cracked and chipped, the asphalt melted and ran 
toward the gutter, the vitrified brick chipped, but the cred- 
soted wood ‘block “section was only slightly charred on top 
and was practically undamaged. Steel telephone poles 
through this same section were warped all out of shape, 
but the creosoted poles were merely charred and were the 
only ones left in service after the fire. The same experience 
was had at Jacksonville, Fla., at the time of the fire in 
1901 that destroyed 148 city blocks. Of a line of thirty 
creosoted poles that the Bell Telephone Company had 
through the fire district only four had to be replaced, the 
majority being only slightly charred. 

With this experience in view, namely, that, if protected 
from below, creosoted wood block pavements and floors are 
fire resistant to the highest degree and that creosoted wood, 
in general, is also from a fire standpoint less hazardous to 
use than untreated wood, it is safe to say that such fires 
as destroyed the Detroit and Vancouver bridges could not 
have occurred if the floor system had been protected on the 
underside by buckle plates or some other fireproof protec- 
oo or if the wood block paving had been laid on concrete 
slabs. 

It should also be of interest to engineers to know that 
the Bureau of Combustibles of the Fire Department of the 
City of New York permits creosoted wood block flooring to 
be laid in the garages of that city, where fireproof construc- 
tion is considered to be absolutely necessary. 





OPEN CRESCENT CITY PAVING BIDS. 


New Or.EANS, La., Aug. 10.—The New Orleans Com- 
mission Council opened bids last Tuesday on construc- 
tion of approximately 73,500 yards of paving, with the 
creosoted wood block people competing as actively as 
ever. The low bid on wood block paving was $2.52—3 
cents under the low range of the bids submitted at the 
July competition, which was conceded a remarkably 
reasonable offer. 

This will conclude the bids on paving construction for 
1916, according to the present understanding. Creosoted 
wood block will compete all the way. The following 
highly interesting comparison of paving costs for each 
front foot of property line, based upon the bids for a 
Dumaine Street contract, shows wood blocks a very 
strong contender even in the item of first cost, without 
considering its other advantages over competitive ma- 
terials. The estimates compared cover the entire cost 
of paving, curbing ete. a running front foot of property 
line: 

Trinidad Lake asphalt, $5.05; oil asphalt, $4.59; wood 
block, $5.06; bitulithic, $5.32; asphalt concrete, $5.17. 

Trinidad asphalt is perhaps the most formidable com- 
petitor locally. The comparison above shows its cost a 
front foot only 1 cent below wood block. Oil asphalt, 
used here to patch the asphalted streets, while consider- 
ably cheaper, is not esteemed highly for the reason that 
the street repair crews are more or less continually re- 
patching the oil asphalt patches, indicating its lack of 
durability. The other materials are shown by the above 
analysis more expensive in ‘‘ first cost’’ than wood block. 
This comparison, based upon figures at the City Hall, is 
considered highly encouraging for wood block. The con- 
tracts will not be finally awarded for some weeks, it is 
understood. 


THIN WOOD BLOCKS FOR INDOOR USES. 


Announcement is made that a creosoting concern 
in New York City has placed upon the market a wood 
block especially devised for indoor pavements and 
flooring, which is 214 inches deep as compared to the 
ordinary thickness of 3, 314 and 4 inches. In addi- 
tion to the thinness these blocks are delivered in 
a drier condition than those used for outdoor paving 
in order to prevent undue contraction when put in 
place. Creosoted wood block has been extensively 
used inside for floors of foundries, basements and 
other industrial uses and the thinner block is about 
25 percent cheaper than the standard thickness and 
entirely adequate for this use. 








WOOD BLOCKS TO BE USED. 

PortLAND, Mz., Aug. 4.—The city of Portland is to 
repave St. John Street in the vicinity of the Maine Cen- 
tral Railroad offices, and it has been decided to use wood 
blocks for the purpose. An area of about 2,300 square 
yards will be repaved at this time with wood, at an esti- 
mated cost of $5,000. Although there is considerable 
heavy traffic in this section of the city it was found by 
the public works department engineers that creosoted 
wood blocks would make the best kind of street surface 
since such pavement not only is durable under such ad- 
verse conditions but will eliminate the deafening din of 
street traffic caused by granite pavement. 


TO USE WOOD IN NEW PLANT. 


Canton, Mass., Aug. 7.—The Springdale Finishing 
Company’s officials have decided after a study of their 
needs that wood will give the most advantageous results 





in the construction of the new addition to the bleach 
plant. Competitive bids for the erection of the additi 
have been advertised for, therefore, and the so-c¢al! 
mill constriction type of factory building stron 
favored by the New England Factory Mutual Fire 

surance companies is specified. 

The bleachery addition will be three stories high a 
provide about 34,000 additional square feet of fi 
space. It is estimated that the construction will « 
about $50,000. This will be another opportunity for t 
yellow pine or Douglas fir wholesale firms of Boston 
score a bullseye for wood by supplying the successt 
bidder with that excellent grade of lumber which 
practically indestructible either under the stress of co: 
tinued mechanical strain or the insidious attacks « 
dry rot fungi. 


PROGRESS ATTENDS A SPECIALIST. 


Mississippi Wholesaler Enters Upon Active 
Career—Experience Presages Success. 





Two recent issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN made 
more or less extended reference to the business of thi 
C. 8. Butterfield Lumber Company, of Brookhaven, Miss. 
and that of its predecessors, and especially to those who 
were responsible for those enterprises. The latter of the 
two articles treated particularly of John S. Butterfield, 
now gone to his rest, to whom largely was due the evo- 
lution of the business to its later magnitude and im- 
portance, and made but incidental reference to one prom- 
inently connected with that business, the head of the 
recently organized C. S. Butterfield Lumber Company. 
Most lumbermen of the South are more or less informed 
of the business career of Charles 8. Butterfield, but they 
and others will be enlightened by and interested in a 
further though brief and inadequate sketch of the presi- 
dent of that company. 

Charles 8. Butterfield is a native of Indiana. He was 
born in Madison, that State, March 28, 1864, but spent 
the greater part of his early life in Chicago. From that 
city he went to Mississippi in 1887 and became con- 
nected with the former Norwood & Butterfield plant, 
about seven miles: southeast of Brookhaven, with which 
he remained until the company moved to its new plant 
at Norfield, in 1891. There he spent nearly twenty 
years, absorbing a practical and exhaustive knowledge 
of the manufacturing and distributing of lumber, giving 
attention to all branches of the business. 

While he is an all around lumberman, Mr. Butterfield 
is a yellow pine specialist, a fact that had concrete rec- 
ognition when he was made a member of the directorate 
of the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, a 
recognition emphasized when he was chosen a director 
of the Southern Pine Association and was retained in 
that office through the insistence of its stockholders even 
after he had disposed of his timber holdings. 

As stated in former articles, Mr. Butterfield has be- 
come a wholesaler of yellow ping lumber, as president of 





.CHARLES S. BUTTERFIELD, OF BROOKHAVEN, MISS. ; 


A Leader in the Distribution of Yellow Pine Lumber. 


the C. S. Butterfield Lumber Company, of Brookhaven, 
Miss. Of that company T. Brady, jr., is vice president 
and W. D. Davis is treasurer. The company has offices 
in the Perkins Building, Brookhaven, and is capitalized 
at $15,000. Mr. Butterfield is a leader in local affairs 
of moment. Besides being closely identified with other 
important interests he was until lately a director of the 
Brookhaven Bank & Trust Company. July 5, last, Mr. 
Butterfield became a director of the First National Bank 
ot Brookhaven and was elected its president. He is a 
large stockholder in that bank 

June -27, 1889, Mr. Butterfield married May L. Mill- 
saps, daughter of William G. Millsaps, a Methodist 
clergyman, and niece of Maj. R. W. Millsaps, of Jack- 
son, Miss. Mrs. Butterfield died four years later. In the 
latter part of 1904 Mr. Butterfield married Vivienne E. 
Horn, of Keatchie, La. 

To his new business Mr. Butterfield brings the ripe 
experience of thirty years’ active identity with lumber 
manufacturing and distributing; he was the really active 
man of the Butterfield Lumber Company from 1900, 
With a wide acquaintance among manufacturers and re- 
tailers of lumber, and with deservedly high reputation, 
C. 8. Butterfield seems assured of an increasingly profit- 
able business career. 
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LUMBER TRANSPORTATION. 


(Concluded from Page 45.) 


upon. whether they are “in the rough,” “in the 
white,” “finished, ” “primed” or “cut to shape or 
dimensions” 

(c) What are the distinctive operations, either mechan- 
ical or otherwise, that remove an article from 
the lumber category and make it susceptible to 
higher than the lumber basis or throw it into 
the category of manufactured articles? 

Do commercial competition and carrier competition in- 

iu nee the rates on lumber and lumber products differently ? 

Is there any water carriage of lumber products? If 
101, Why not? 

Compare lumber with lumber products and with other 
classes of traffic with respect to kinds of cars used, car 
eho ~— expedited movement etc. 

Should all grades of lumber take the same rate with- 
out Suen to inherent qualities of value? Are rates lower 
on low grades than on the upper grades of lumber practicable 
eer desirable ? ? 

Should a distinction be made between socalled woods 
ry uae and ordinary woods, and, if so, exactly what are 
the woods of value and what are their values? 

(a) Is there any basis other than value for a differen- 
tiation in rates on various kinds of lumber? 

In so far as the information is available, give the 
qu: aay of movement, the average loading per car and the 
value per 1,000 feet and per ton of different kinds of lumber 
and lumber’ products. - 

13. Which are the routes of heaviest movement? 

14. What are the provisions for carload mixtures of wood 
articles or lumber products and lumber in the various classi- 
fications, classification exceptions and in carriers’ individual 
and agency tariffs? 

(a) To what extent do these provisions vary in different 
sections of the country? 

(b) Why are mixtures broad in one case and not in an 
another? ‘ 4 

(1) When shipments originate at the same point 
and are destined to different destinations. 
(2) In different sections of the country. 
15. To what extent should carriers provide for carload 


mixtures of wood articles or lumber products and lumber? 
16. In what respect do transit provisions vary for lumber 


and lumber products? 
(a) As to charge? . 
(b) As to the extent of the service? 
17. Should transit provisions be made universal and upon 
the same terms? 





COMMISSION DISMISSES COMPLAINT. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 11.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in a formal opinion has dismissed 
without prejudice the complaint of the Yellow Pine 
Sash, Door & Blind Manufacturers’ Association and 
others against the Southern Railway and other south- 
ern lines, alleging that carload rates on wooden build- 
ing material from and to points in southern classifica- 
tion territory are unreasonable and unjustly discrim- 
inatory because they bear no fixed relationship to the 
corresponding rates on lumber. 

In this connection the commission holds that ‘‘the 


rates on wooden building material should bear uniform 
relationships to the rates on lumber, but the facts of 
record do not warrant the establishment of fixed dif- 
ferentials.’? 

The commission announces that it has instituted a 
general investigation as to the relationships . between 
lumber and lumber manufactures, ‘‘That proceeding,’’ 
states the. commission, ‘‘ will afford opportunity to pre- 
sent fully the matters here brought in issue and sub- 
mitted upon an imperfect and unsatisfactory record. 
The complaint will be dismissed without prejudice to 
any finding that may be reached in the investigation re- 
ferred to, or to complainants’ right to present in that 
proceeding such evidence as they desire to present.’’ 

The complaining association asked the commission to 
require the carriers to establish a uniform differential 
of 2 cents per 100 pounds over the lumber rates. 

The commission has handed down a decision modify- 
ing its original decision in the Chattanooga log rates 
case. The original order of the commission in this case 
was dated May 3, 1914. Rates were established by the 
Alabama Great Southern and other railroads on May 
22, 1914, in compliance with the commission’s order. 
On May 28, following a strong petition from the ship- 
pers for a reopening of the case, the commission issued 
another order granting a rehearing. 

The protesting lumbermen asked for the restoration 
of the scale of rates in effect prior to May 22, 1914. 
While this is not granted in the decision just announced, 
the railroads are directed to make certain reductions 
in rates. In reply to the statement of protestants that 
under the increased rates authorized in the commission’s 
original decision, which were permitted to continue 
in effect pending a final decision on rehearing, the ship- 
ment of logs to Chattanooga has fallen off and that 
certain lumber mills have closed, the commission says: 
However reluctant the commission may feel to sanction 
changes in rates that tend to impair or destroy the value 
of investments made in expectation of their continuances, 


it cannot on that ground deny to carriers the right to 
charge rates that are just and reasonable. 


The new rates will become effective September 15. 


ee ee ee 


THE West Kentucky Coal Company, of Paducah, Ky., 
is building one of the largest lots of barges ever con- 
structed for traffic on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. 
There are forty-two barges in the lot, each barge 135 
feet long, 26 feet wide and 8 feet deep and with a 
capacity of 600 tons or 15,000 bushels of coal. The 
gunwales are made of Oregon fir, the bottoms of yel- 
low pine and the girders and carlins of yellow pine. It 
required 1,500,000 feet of timber for the whole job. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN BUILDING PLANS. 





An Attractive Home for a Moderate Price — Cellar Utilized in Unusual Measure—Con- 


venient Arrangement on Compact Lines. 





The 5-room house presented this week the architect estimates can be 
dining room and kitchen on 
the first floor and two bedrooms upon the second floor, 


built for $2,650. It contains a large living, 


the bathroom. 


The house makes an excellent appearance from the outside and in- 
side is commodiously arranged, as will be observed from the sketches 


herewith presented. 


The cellar is excavated the full size of the foundation with position 
for laundry and drying room on one side and furnace and coal room 
upon the other with a narrow celiar running through the center which 


may be used for storage purposes. 


Llue prints of this plan are complete in eight feet and will be sup- 
plied for $1.50, together with standard specifications and lumber bill. 
Electrotypes for the three cuts here shown will be supplied for $2 in 


standard newspaper width. 
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FIRST FLOOR. 





\MERICAN LUMBERMAN’S HOUSE PLAN NO. 71, 
EDGAR BATES, ARCHITECT. 


DESIGNED BY CHARLES 
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SECOND FLOOR. 





















Difficult 
Orders 


In Stocks of: 


Portland Lumber Co. 


Peninsula Lumber Co. 
(Except Salt Lake Territory) 


Coast Range Lumber Co. 


Clark & Wilson Lbr. Co. 
(Except Salt Lake Territory) 


Bridal Veil Lumbering Co. 





1110 YEON 
BUILDING, 


al _ Dona Fir amber Co, 


OREGON ca — PORTLAND, ORE. 


CiFic 
LUMBER 
AGENCY 


ABERDEEN, WASH. 


Send Your Inquiries to 

















is better prepared to give you service 
than ever before. 


The products of our mills include 


Fir, Spruce, Red Cedar 
and Western Hemlock. 


Try some of our clear Milk White 
Spruce and be convinced there is none 
other like Grays Harbor Spruce. 


CHICAGO SALES OFFICE: 
1270 Peoples Gas Building. 


The West Coast== 


The place to look for Lumber and Shingles 


for Quality and Service in 




















Fir, Spruce, Cedar or 
Hemlock Products 


ast Goast Humber Eo. 
14 ABERDEEN, 


WASH. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


331 Lumber Exchange, . . Minneapolis, Minn. 
973 Continental Commercial Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Flooring, 
FI Ceiling, 

Bevel 
Siding and Finish, 
Long Timbers, Joists, 
Dimension, etc. 


CEDAR 


Bevel Siding, 
Finish and . 
Shingles, 






























We have the following stock on hand:— 
: ,000,000 feet—Western Pine 1” Stetee and better 


"250, 000 feet 5-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
250,000 feet 8-4 Shop No. 3 and better 


Mixed Cars.a Specialty. 


Wallace - Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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SEATTLE 





Old Growth 


Yellow Fir. 





For Factory Purposes. 


Foster - Morgan Lumber Co. 


Henry Building, SEATTLE 

















PUGET MILL COMPANY 
Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 








PacificCoast Lumber & Shingles 





We Specialize in Box Lumber and Shooks 


States Lumber 
Company 
405-407 Mutual Life Building, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 








The Sound Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


FIR AND CEDAR 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 








Our Specialty: 


THE SHEPARD - TRAILL CO. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Pacific Coast Lumber Products 
KILTIE & MONOGRAM SHINGLES. 








Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES. 














Brighten up Your 





Fool Them Good 
With Good Screens 


At the price we are asking for 
screens this year, there's noex- 
cuse for being pestered with 
flies. We've a good assortment 
of regular sizes made from 
sound kiln dried lumber and 
non-rust wire and can fill your 
orders promptly It you desire, 
we'll send a man to take meas- 
urements and put them up for 
you 


(Name and Address) 

















Our New Bulletin Contains 57 Retail Ads. 


American Lumberman 


431 So. Dearborn Street, 


Local Lumber 


Advertising 


by using a new 
ad each week 
which not only 
attracts attention, 
but talks lumber 
or some of the 
other products 
you handle. 





CHICAGO 

















FOR MANUFACTURER AND DEALER* _ 








EXHIBIT OF THE 


BELTING EXHIBIT AT EXPOSITION VARIED. 

The exhibition of the Graton & Knight Manufacturing 
Company, Worcester, Mass., at the Panama-Pacific Expo- 
sition is divided into three distinct divisions. The first 
represents the company’s complete line of leather belting, 
including its famous ‘‘ Neptune Waterproof ’’ and ‘‘Spar- 
tan Steamproof’’ brands. The second, or panel exhibit, 
is one of the most elaborate in the Machinery Palace. 
Here is found a display of various kinds of leather, 
including ‘‘lace leather,’’ ‘‘round,’’ ‘‘twist,’’? and 
‘*puilt-up round belting.’’ Also in this division are 
leather sundries made from the portions of the hide 
unsuited for belting purposes. This section includes a 
special variety of articles among which are automobile 
and motorcycle specialties, strapping of all kinds, trunk 


handles, leather aprons, gaskets, packings, discs, pump 
leather and washers. Shoe counters, soles, welting and 


other shee supplies manufactured by the Worcester Coun- 
ter Company, and bicycle and motorcycle saddles made 
by the Persons Manufacturing Company, both of which 
companies are parts of the Graton & Knight corporation, 
are also to be found in this division. 

A running exhibit divided into two sections comprises 
the third division. In the first section more than a 
dozen different types of drives are in operation. They 
represent some of the most difficult drives encountered 
in factory experience, and are successfully belted as the 
result of many exhaustive tests and sixty-four years’ 
experience in manufacturing leather belting for all condi- 
tions of service. This belting section includes the 
following belts: 

1—-%-inch single strand ‘‘V” belt drive. 

2—-Cone drive (textile machinery). 

3—Mule drive in horizontal plane. | 
4—Bicvele drive (cotton mill spinning frames). 
5—Vertical drive with weighted idler. 

G— Quarter-turn drive with two idlers, 
7—Mule drive in vertical plane. 


S—Five strand 14-inch “V” belt drive reduction ratio 


9 Stripper drive (woolen card). 

10—Quarter-turn drive without idler. | 

11—1%%-inch single strand ‘“‘V” belt drive. 

12—-Matcher head drive. 

13—Upper cylinder drive (high speed planer and matcher). 

14—Lower cylinder drive. 

In the second section of the third division is a 
surprising demonstration of the remarkable qualities of 
the company’s Spartan Brand Steamproof leather belt- 
ing. Two of these belts drive through a heat chamber 
of 200 degrees Fahrenheit and then into a bath of oil 
and water, proving the heat- oil- and waterproof qualities 
of the brand. 

The variety of the Graton & Knight exhibition is one 
of its impressive features and shows a careful study of 
conditions and ability to furnish customers the grade 
and condition of belting best suited to individual require- 
ments. The company cordially invites all visitors at the 


GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY AT TIE 


PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION, 


exposition to call at its booth in the Palace of Machinery 
and inspect its displayed goods. Courteous represent- 
atives in charge will be glad to explain all features of 
the exhibit and to give suggestions in regard to the 
particular needs and problems of each visitor. 





EXPLAINS BASIS OF EXPOSITION AWARDS. 


In commenting upon awards granted to machines made 
by the Holt Manufacturing Company (Inc.) of Stockton, 
Cal, at the Panama-Pacifie International Exposition, the 
July issue of the Caterpillar Times says that out of 100 
points only ten were granted for installation; twenty-five 
points depended upon the value of the machine to the 
world and to agriculture; another twenty-five points were 
based on skill and invention; ten points were allowed 
for the magnitude of the output and ten for the lowness 
of price; ten points were credited to exhibits installed 
and in good condition on the opening day of the exhibi- 
tion. Five points may be given on the basis of the time 
the company had been in business and another five points 
for previous awards won. 

It was on this system of marking the ‘‘Caterpillar’’ 
won the grand prize—the highest award that the exposi- 
tion can grant, but in addition the ‘‘Caterpillar Har- 
vester’’ won the grand prize and the ‘‘ Caterpillar 
Trailer’’ and ‘‘Caterpillar Dise’’ and ‘‘ Mold-board’’ 
plows, ‘‘Dise Harrows’’ and ‘‘Oak Bar’’ harrows took 
medals of honor—second highest awards. Gold medals 
were awarded to the ‘‘Caterpillar Land Leveler’’ and 
**Sage Brush’’ plows. 

But this suecess was only the climax of a series of 
lesser triumphs. The Caterpillar won contests in the 
Argentine Republic, defeated rivals from many parts 
of the world in Hungary and carried off first honors in 
Petrograd and Kieff, Russia, in Tunis, Algeria and in 
Compeigne, France, and has been given first honors in 
county, State and interstate fairs in the United States.— 





MANUFACTURE IMPROVED BALANCED THROT- 
TLE VALVE. 


The Lunkenheimer Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
recently placed on the market a ‘‘ Balanced Throttle 
Valve,’’ which is shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion and which the company claims is exceptionally free 
and easy to operate and simple in design, no small 
parts of uncertain reliability or strength being em- 
bodied in its construction. The valve may be had in 
sizes ranging from four to ten inches inclusive; to suit 
various conditions of superheat and pressure, and to 


* The articles published in this department in behalf of 
products advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desig- 
nated “advertisements” 
August 24, 1912. 
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meet the specifications of engineers who differ as to the 
~waterials used for different parts they are made in six 
combinations. For engine throttle purposes the com- 
pany claims this is the most practical valve made. 
Assuming that the valve is closed and under pressure, 
»ressure will enter the balancing cylinder by passing 
through the piston ring and also entering through the 
emall hole in the bottom of the dise cylinder. Thus the 
»ressure above the dise is equal to that in the inlet of 





IMPROVED BALANCED THROTTLE VALVE. 


the valve, and this aids materially in holding the disc 
(C) tightly to its seat. But unless some provision were 
made to relieve this pressure the valve would be ex- 
tremely difficult to open. This method of relief lies in 
the by-pass (I) the opening through which is covered 
by the bottom of the stem (H). When the valve is 
closed a slight turn of the hand wheel uncovers this 
opening and the steam above the piston then passes 


through the holes in the retaining ring (E) and from 
there through the hole in the by-pass dise (I), and holes 
in the main dise guidestem (N) immediately relieving 
pressure above the piston. The main object of the 
small hole in the bottom of the dise cylinder is to 
drain water from condensation that may accumulate 
when the valve is connected in a horizontal position 
with the hand wheel up. The main and by-pass dise are 
operated simultaneously and by one movement of a 
single hand wheel. 

Provision is made for regrinding both the main and 
by-pass dise seating surfaces. All parts are renewable. 
Although expansion or strains may slightly distort the 
seat, the annular extensions of both seat and dise will 
regularly accommodate themselves to any slight irregu- 
larity, insuring a tight valve at all times. 


HYMENEAL 


GILBERT-WILLISTON.—The marriage of Frederick A. 
Gilbert, general manager of the spruce wood department 
of the Great Northern Paper Company, of Bangor, Me., 
and Miss Janet Goodfellow Williston, third daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. Williston, of Newcastle, N * 
was celebrated July 31 at Newcastle. Only the immediate 
families of the bridal couple and a few intimate friends 
were present at the wedding. Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert will 
spend the remainder of the summer at Searsport, Me., on 
their return from a honeymoon trip in Canada. 

















HITT-BRONAUGH.—Mr. and Mrs. James Bruce Bro- 
naugh, of Madison, Ala., have issued invitations for the 
wedding of their daughter Hattee, to Herman Hershey 
Hitt, to take place at Madison, Ala., August 24, at the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. They will be at home 
after September 15 at Decatur, Ala., where Mr. Hitt is 
connected with the H. H. Hitt Lumber Company. 





SMARTZ-PEGASCH.—Charles Smartz, of Argo, Ill., and 
Miss Minnie Pegasch, also of that city, were united in 
marriage August 3. Mr. Smartz is manager of the Argo- 
Summit Lumber Co., of Argo, and is a graduate of the 
3enton Harbor College. 


PATTERSON-HEDLUND.—Mr. and Mrs. Charles Hed- 
lund, of Minneapolis, Minn., have announced the mar- 
riage of their daughter Ella Victoria, to Charles Stuart 
Patterson, which was solemnized August 10. Mr. Patter- 
son is a member of Patterson Bros., wholesale lumber 
dealers at Fifeid, Wis., and the young couple will make 
their home in that city after September 1. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








As a general thing the sash and door business in 
the larger cities and towns of the country is close to 
normal. The small millwork factories in the cities 
are fairly well loaded up with work, especially odd 
work. Estimating departments are very busy and 
from the present outlook manufacturers expect that 
the fall trade will be large, basing this on the reports 
from the agricultural districts of bumper crops. The 
country trade is slow, owing to the fact that the 
farmers are busy harvesting their grain. It is reason- 
able to assume, however, that business will continue 
to improve right along and that by the middle of Sep- 
tember manufacturers will be busy with orders for 
supplying their rural customers. 

So far as volume is concerned the sash, door and 
millwork situation is in a more satisfactory state. 
Demand from Chicago is steadily improving. Orders 
for special work are of larger proportion; reports from 
the factories are to the effect that their estimating 
departments are fully taxed in figuring on house bills. 
Carload lots are still small, but jobbers report that 
this branch of the industry shows more life than for 
some time. Within the next thirty days there should 
be a still larger growth. Competition is still keen, 
with the result that prices are soft. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul factories are still crowded 
with city business that is coming in at a record rate 
and has the plants filled up with special work to keep 
them busy several weeks ahead. Country trade is still 
slow but the harvest is progressing under favorable 
conditions and fall business should be first class as 
soon as there is time for building. 

At Baltimore, Md., demand is larger than it was. 
General business conditions have caused a deferment 
of many undertakings in construction, but the gains 
made have been fairly steady, and even July, which 
is always a quiet month, brought out a gratifying 
number of enterprises. Competition is on the whole 
less acute in the sash and door business than in most 
divisions of the lumber trade, and the returns have 
been high enough to encourage manufacturers. 


Moderate activity prevails in the Buffalo door mills. 
The commoner door is selling more readily than the 
veneered, but the profits are perhaps no better. All 
city mills are running rather slowly, as the capacity is 
too great for the present consumption and is likely 
to remain so. On this account there is every effort to 
obtain lumber at bottom prices. 

The resumption of new construction work has made 
for increased activities at the sash and door factories 
and special millwork shops of Cincinnati and vicinity. 
Reports from such concerns and from architects in- 
dicate a full employment of operatives as far into the 
winter as the weather will permit. In fact, architects 
say they have applications for plans and specifications 
that, in the present condition of the building market, 
must go over until next spring. With this prospective 
activity in high class residential construction, and the 
numerous syndicate projects under way, the outlook 


is for the most active year in the experience of manu- 
facturers of both special and stock sizes of all kinds 
of house trim and finish. 


The majority of St. Louis sash and door factories 
still report a general. quiet in trade except on local 
account, but that is only fairly good, owing to the 
falling off in building during the last few weeks. 
Considerable figuring is going on for local business and 
should develop soon. While the country trade remains 
quiet that class of business probably will soon develop 
now that the weather has become more settled. 


At Kansas City hope for a long time was felt that 
trade would liven up for fall earlier than usual be- 
cause of the light demand last spring, but the contin- 
ued delays to harvest and threshing and the consequent 
brake on business generally in that section indicate 
that trade will be rather slow for another month. 
Manufacturers complain that the demand is dragging 
somewhat now. There has been some improvement in 
estimating on country business, but city trade has 
shown no bracing up for some time. Many of the fac- 
tories had their salesmen off the road in July, as 
country buyers were too much absorbed in the harvest 
to think about orders. There has been no change in 
prices and apparently the present level is to be in 
force until improved demand makes an advance 
feasible. 


At Tacoma, Wash., sash and door factories keep 
fairly busy. There is plenty of competition yet for 
new door business at prices that depend a little on 
how much the factory wants it. A fairly brisk fall 
is looked for by most door men. Local demand has 
not been large and at best is no great factor in the 
market. 


San Francisco advices report quiet but a probability 
of early future improvement. Door manufacturing in the 
San Francisco Bay territory is not up to normal. The 
manufacturing of white pine sash and door stock at 
the large white pine lumber sawmills in the Sierras 
proceeds on a moderate scale at most of the plants. 
Two of the most prominent are running about up to 
normal for the season. 


Manufacturers of window glass who figured on a 
brisk business during the late summer and early fall 
are disappointed at the outcome and are carrying 
heavy stocks. Business has improved considerably, 
selling being brisker than for some time, and the vol- 
ume of inquiries would indicate good sales in a short 
time. 





A FirM of commission agents in Russia has informed 
an American consular officer that it wishes to receive 
quotations ete. on materials for the manufacture of 
matches. Prices should be e. i. f. destination, or f. o. b. 
New York, including war risk insurance. Correspond- 
ence should be in Russian or German, Those interested 
should address the Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., referring to Daily Consular 
Report No. 15,986. 







There is a profit in high grade 
shingles. They are trade pullers. 


Look at this Guarantee: 

100% clear—no sap, 100% vertical grain, no 
shims, average 10 inches thick when dry, lengths 
equalized, smooth butts and jointed parallel. 


HINO 


PRIMES 


CHINOOK LBR.£ SHG.C° 


ATTLE, WN. 
In addition to the ‘‘Primes’’ we sort two lower 
grades: ‘‘Chinook Selects’? 10-inch clear butts 
and better, 5-2—16’’ and ‘‘ Chinook Com- 
mons’’ six inch clear butts, 5-2—16’’. 


Write for particulars—Secure exclusive sale. 


Chinook Lumber & Shingle Co., Inc. 
Fir, Spruce, Hemlock and Cedar. 
1015-16 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Salesmen Wanted. 





Fir, Spruce 
and Cedar 
Redwood 
Western 
Pine 


Idaho 
White 
Pine 





For Prices, address, 
W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


General Office, QUINCY, ILL. 

















Factory Plank 


California White & Sugar Pine 


WESTERN OFFICE: 
825-6 Henry Blidg., a SEATTLE, WASH. 

















They Come Back 


To the Yard Stocked With 


Pacific, Coast 
Lumber and Shingles 


Shipped from 


MSCorMACK-DAILEY LUMBER Co. 


Mp SEeatTTLe, WAsH. 


More Reliable Salesmen Wanted.—Write Us. 
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Mipsun lumber Co, 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
of everything in 


Pacific Coast Forest Products 


SEATTLE, WASH. 











The O. Wollenweber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Long Fir Timbers and Lath 


GREENWOOD BRAND SHINGLES 
CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
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CALIFORNIA 








EXPORT AND FOREIGN | 











California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 











Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




















MacArthur & Kauffman 


110 Market Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
deg Factory and Pattern Stock 











Reliable Shipments 


based on a thorough knowledge of 
Eastern market demands are insured 
our customers in 


California “2*::* Pine 
And PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 


Inquiries Solicited. 


A.B.FIELD & CO., Inc., sinrnancisco calir. 





Calif. White 
and Sugar 


From the renowned Castle Creek Soft Pine. 


Also Door Stock and Box Shook 


M. A. Burns Lumber Co., mine” 
Mill Office, Castella, Shasta Co., Calif. SAN FRANCISCO 




















A Vivid Story 


of the life every ]umberman 
knows woven around atypical 
lumber town of scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, makes 


Glory « Pines 


By Dr. William Chalmers Covert 








mighty good reading for those 
who have won by hard knocks 
and hard work. 


; cut He ant printed in 

Die WILLIAM CHALMERS Cov Aj coment $1.25 
American Lumberman 

431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 





























e ( 
The American Lumberman’s 


“Curiosity Shop” 


A reference work containing hundreds of practical questions 
about the lumber business. To each question there isa full 
and appropriate answer, which, in many cases, embodies 
illustrations, In saw or planing mill, the wholesale or re- 
tail office, in big and small yard, in the woods or on the 
river, this book will prove the most satisfactory and handy 
reference volume ever published. 


Price, postpaid, $2.00. 


American Lumberman, 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO 














ENGLAND TAKES LARGEST AMOUNT OF 


EXPORTS. 
SAVANNAH, Ga., Aug. 9.—Domestie merchandise valued 
at $1,525,533 was exported last month through the three 


ports of shipments in the district of Georgia-Savannah, 
Brunswick and Darien, according to the July statement 
issued by the collector of customs at Savannah. 

Eight countries figured chiefly in the report as taking 
the export from Georgia, England taking the largest 
amount, $658,768. The other countries to which mer- 
chandise were shipped were: Denmark, $94,000; Italy, 
$274,466; Netherlands, $269,826; Spain, $46,494; 
Sweden, $160,179; Ireland, $21,000, and Dutch East 
Indies, $400. 

Vessels of six countries carried these exports, in this 
respect Great Britain’s ships taking the largest value, 
while those from Italy were next. The value of exports 
carried by the British vessels was $639,890; by Italian 
vessels, $296,053, while the others were as follows: 
American, $65,185; Danish, $50,000; Dutch, $270,266; 
and Norwegian, $204,179. 

Lumber and naval stores were represented in the ship- 
ment as follows: 


Rosin, 27,857 barrels of 286 pounds each..........$100,142 
Spirits turpentine, 718,234 gallons................ 317,036 
Sawn pitch pine timber, 1,342,000 feet............ 25,758 
[ROBE DORTEE, DSS000 TRC. . 50 soe ook s cases soe 26,847 
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Poplar boards, 1,004,000 feet 
Other lumber, 180,000 feet... 
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OVERSEAS TRAFFIC DIFFICULTIES GROW. 

Houston, Tex., Aug. 9.—Export lumber continues to 
suffer through the advance in ocean freight rates and the 
searcity of tonnage. Steam rates to the West Indies 
have advanced $3 a thousand the last week and all avail- 
able tonnage to ports in the islands seems to have been 
taken up. Sailing vessels, too, are scarce, and those 
available in most instances are asking prohibitive rates. 

Export and coastwise lumber shipments from the port 
of Galveston and sub-ports of Houston, Texas City and 
Port Bolivar for last week, as shown by the manifests 
filed with the customs officials, were as follows: 

For New York: Per Ss. El Oriente—4,500 pieces lumber, 
value not specified. : . 

For Manchester, via Sabine: Per Ss. Maria de Larrinaga 
—14,525 pieces pitch pine lumber, value $3,980. 

For New York: Per Ss. El Occidente—6,500 pieces lum- 
ber, value not specified. 7 

For New York via Key West: Per Ss. San Jacinto—8,200 
pieces lumber, value not specified. 

For New York via Key West: 
pieces lumber, value not specified. 

For New York: Per Ss. El Vaile—2,800 pieces lumber, 
value not specified. 


Per Ss. Concho—2,900 


On account of the high freight rates which apply on 
lumber shipments to foreign ports, the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Company of Orange, Texas, is establishing a 
line of schooners to handle its business between Texas 
ports and ports of Mexico and the West Indies. The 
company has already purchased the schooner Roseway, 
and has practically closed negotiation for the schooner 
Doane, both of which will be placed in the lumber trade 
at once. 

An announcement that should mean considerable to 
the port of Galveston was relayed a few days since in 
a dispatch from the American embassy in Tokio, Japan, 
to the effect that a monthly steamship service between 
New York and the Orient, via the Panama Canal, will 
be inaugurated by the steamer Nippon Yusen Kaisha, in 
response to urgent needs of Japanese shippers.- Six 
vessels will be put into the service. 

The British full-rigged ship Llandaff has finished load- 
ing at Port Arthur and will clear at once for England 
with railway ties approximating 1,544,000 feet. The 
eargo will be discharged at a small port close to Liver- 
pool. The Llandaff was formerly a German vessel, and 
became a prize of war. She is now operated under an 
agreement with the British Government. 





TONNAGE STILL SCARCE FOR EXPORTS. 


MosiLz, ALA., Aug. 3.—In the export trade there is 
not a great deal of activity. Prices remain firm de- 
spite the increasing volume of inquiries. Tonnage is 
still searee and the outlook is not bright in this re- 
spect, because of the grain movement. 

With a cargo worth about $200,000, most of it for 
the British Government, the Leyland Line steamship 
Nubian steamed on Saturday morning. 

The American schooner Springfield cleared and sailed 
during the latter part of the last week with a cargo 
of yellow pine lumber and white pine lumber, valued 
at $16,228, for Sierra Leone, British West Africa. It 
carried 509,120 feet of pitch pine lumber and 99,929 
feet of white pine lumber. The shipper was the 
James & Abbott Company, of Gulfport, Miss. 

On account of the European war it has been impos- 
sible for the world nations to secure dye stuffs from 
Germany, so Great Britain and other countries are 
falling back on divi-divi, the pods of which yield a 
large percentage of gallic and tannic acid, used for 
dyeing and tanning. The British steamer Orubian, of 
the Leyland Line, arrived here last week with a part 
cargo of divi-divi from Caryagena, Colombia. 

The harbormaster’s report will. not be made out till 
the middle or end of this week, but up to July 31 
there had been forty-four steamers in port, ten schoon- 
ers and seven fullrigged ships. The most important 


feature of the port’s commerce for July was in t! 
large number of these vessels that loaded timber an 
lumber. 

Tonnage for South America is very scarce, cons 
quently freight for that country is piling up here a 
a rapid rate and the big cargo storerooms in piers . 
and 6 are packed with machinery, knocked down ba: 
rels, shooks and other freight for Argentina and Uru 
guay, to be forwarded to those countries by the Munso 
Steamship Line. 


NEW RECORD FOR EXPORTS IS SET. 


Heavy Shipments Leave for European Ports—Hard- 
woods in the Lead. 





New Or.LEans, La., Aug. 9.—Export lumber clearances 
from this port broke all records of recent weeks and prob 
ably established a record for the year. The movement, 
roughly computed, aggregated 10,729,000 feet, as com 
pared with a little over 3,000,000 feet for the week pre- 
ceding. The great bulk of the total shipments moved to 
English ports in four cargoes. For Liverpool, the steam 
ship Chancellor cleared with 2,959,000 feet; the steamship 
Defender with 3,087,000 feet and the bark Storgut with 
1,341,000 feet. The steamship Westland cleared for Lon 
don with 3,133,000 feet. These four cargoes for English 
destinations totalled 10,520,000 feet. Shipments to other 
destinations were of trivial volume, though a small parcel 
shipment of pine to Genoa may deserve passing mention 
for the reason that Italy has been conspicuously lacking 
from the local export lists for a long time. 

It was a ‘‘hardwood’’ week. Classified by principal 
species moved, oak led with 3,289,000 feet; followed by 
gum with 2,591,000 feet, mahogany with 1,558,000 feet, 
pine with 950,000 feet, ash with 663,000 feet and cypress 
with 473,000 feet. The mahogany and cypress movements 
were notable and probably represent record seven-day 
shipments. In addition to the lumber and timber ac- 
counted for above, 612,168 staves and 14,593 bundles box 
material and box shooks were cleared. The coastwise 
movement to New York was negligible. 

The marked gain in export volume is partly accounted 
for by the clearance of the bark Storgut, which has been 
in port considerably over a month and represents a cargo 
long assembled. Another explanation is that higher class 
freight did not materialize and both exporters and ship- 
ping agents were glad to ‘‘fill out cargo’’ with lumber 
and get it out of the way before the grain and cotton 
rush begins. The occasional optimist who rejected the 
theory that lumber exports would slow down with other 
freights offering suggests that the week’s clearances 
support his contention and predicts that the Allies will 
continue to purchase and transport lumber in considerable 
volume regardless of increased ocean rates because they 
need it in their war operations. It was reported today, 
however, that no quotations for lumber delivery at Lon- 
don by the boats due to arrive and clear for that port 
are at present obtainable and that rates to other British 
ports have undergone a stiff advance. 

This week will probably make a good export showing. 
A number of steamers and two wind jammers are loading 
for European destinations and it is understood that prob- 
ably all will take out lumber. Some of them will not 
get away this week but the Nordstjernen, under charter 
to the Lucas E. Moore Stave Company for a voyage to 
Scandinavian ports, will almost surely clear within the 
week with a solid cargo of hardwood. Later on ship- 
ments of ties for France will be moved on orders already 
placed, which stipulate payment on delivery at the New 
Orleans wharves. It is reported that one concern has an 
order for enough of these ties to make up one cargo and 
perhaps two. 





BRISKNESS FEATURES MEMPHIS FOREIGN 
TRADE. 


Mempuis, TENN., Aug. 10.—Export demand for south- 
ern hardwoods continues quite good and every effort is 
made now to find ships to take cargoes of lumber to Eng- 
land and other foreign countries. Ash sells readily in for- 
eign channels and walnut is gathered up wherever it can 
be found as there is an unusual call for this material 
for shipment to European countries, particularly Eng- 
land, Italy and France. It is stated in dispatches re- 
ceived here from Philadelphia that red gum is beginning 
to displace black walnut in the manufacture of gun 
stocks and gum lumber interests watch developments 
along this line with enthusiasm. 

There is a good movement of gum and oak to foreign 
countries and there has also been a fair sprinkling of 
exports of cottonwood. More recent reports from hard- 
wood lumber interests here show a fair movement of 
lumber to South American countries and also to Central 
America. Some good shipments have also been made to 
Panama though these have been in yellow pine more 
extensively than in southern hardwoods. Altogether the 
export situation is expanding in a very satisfactory man- 
ner and a good business is in prospect provided it is pos- 
sible to secure transportation facilities. 

Meantime rates are beginning to advance and the out- 
look is for higher quotations. Freight room from New 
Orleans to Liverpool is available on the basis of $1 a 
hundred for cotton shipments at present. Rates for 
September, however, are $1.20, those for October and 
November are $1.30 while those for December are $1.40. 
The advancing scale noted in the case of cotton shipments 
is expected to apply in the case of lumber. 
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EXPORTS SHOW DECREASE. 


‘ORTLAND, ME., Aug. 7.—Statisties of lumber exports 
from this customs district for June at last have been 
supplied by the collector, and they show a falling off from 
the value of exports for the corresponding month a year 
aco of only $356. June was away behind May, however, 
lx gely because a great deal of the forest products for 
the export trade had to be sent from Maine and New 
Iiimpshire to Boston and New York to be loaded on the 
yecular transatlantic liners, and this part of the business 
wi'l appear in the statistics of the business of those ports. 
Tiere are now cargoes of lumber being loaded around 
here for the export commerce, as a little less difficulty is 
being experienced in securing tonnage. All the lumber 
and wood manufactures shipped in June went to the 
United Kingdom and Canada. 


JULY WATER TRAFFIC WAS LIGHT. 


Decrease of More Than 50 Percent as Compared to 
June Forwardings from Washington State. 





SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 7.—The total export and do- 
mestie waterborne shipments of lumber from the State 
of Washington, including the rail shipments to British 
Columbia, for July amounted to 19,157,613 feet, com- 
pared with 43,851,992 feet for June. The report shows 
that no lumber was shipped to Europe during July, which 
is probably accounted for by the scarcity of tonnage and 
the high rates. The domestic shipments also fell off 
noticeably in July, the entire domestic shipments for the 
month amounting to only 8,961,839 feet, compared with 
16,762,540 feet for June. The export shipments for 
July amounted to 9,436,743 feet, which will probably be 
greatly increased during August, as there are several 
vessels loading at various ports that will clear for ports 
in Europe within a short time. 

The approximate value of the July shipments was 
$198,491.00, compared with $556,375 for June. The 
total value of the month’s shipments, including shingles, 
lath, poles and piling and box shooks amounted to $244,- 
814.00, The following table gives the ports of shipment 
and destination: 


FOREIGN. 
From— To— Australia Orient West Coast So. America 
Puget Sound. .5,888,058 1,512,586 2,036,099 
By rall to British) Comm piais.<«.o.6s:6-6:4.0:< cis. 0i0s bee s-es 759,021 feet 

DOMESTIC, 
From— To— Hawaii Atlantic Coast Alaska Canal Zone 
Puget Sound... 907,776 300,000 2,794,851 1,664,000 
Grays Harbor. .3,295,212 

Amount. Value. 

JS | CC See ee Er 2,508,000 $ 4,778.00 
IN cain Siege ce teens uel eee Weanere 649,000 742.00 
Poles ANG DUINE. osc vc0scus 489 6,925.00 
Ox AHOOKGs-. sas 5.64 aw os icv 294,000 33,878.00 


Of the 2,508,000 shingles 1,952,000 were shipped to 
Hawaii, and 556,000 to Alaska. Over 250,000 lath were 
shipped to Australia and 368,000 went to the Hawaiian 
{slands. Of the 294,000 box shooks 231,000 went to the 
Hawaiian Islands, 62,000 to Alaska and the remainder 
to Chile. 

The American steamship Robert Dollar, at Ballard, 
is loading 3,500,000 feet of lumber for the Orient. This 
is probably the last load this vessel will carry under the 
American flag, and on its return will likely be changed to 
Canadian registry. It will finish loading at Everett 
and Tacoma. The first C. H. Sprague & Co. steam- 
ship to come to Puget Sound from Boston, the freighter 
George Halley, will arrive tomorrow and begin loading 
2,500,000 feet of lumber at the Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
her Mills, Bellingham, for New York and Boston. This 
vessel will be followed by the steamship Edison Light. 


_—_—Oo 


BARGE LINE TO MEXICO INTERESTS LUMBER- 
MEN. 





BEAUMONT, TEx., Aug. 9.—The tugboat Pilot, pur- 
chased from the Government by the Gulf Export & 
Transportation Company to be used on the barge line 
that will shortly be established between Beaumont and 
Tampico, Mexico, has arrived and is now being over- 
hauled and made into an oil burning vessel. Three 
barges equipped with sails will be used on the line and 
the first one will be completed and ready for use within 
a week or ten days, according to announcement made 
today by officers of the company. 

_ Local lumbermen are especially interested in the estab- 
lishment of this line for the reason that lumber and 
timber will be the principal commodities handled. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA EXPORT ACTIVITIES. 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Aug. 7—The American schooner 
Mchukona is reported to have sailed from Durban, 
South Africa, for Puget Sound on Friday, July 23, 
Where it will load a cargo of lumber for Sydney, Aus- 
trjia, under charter to Port Talbot. At Durban it 
has just completed the discharge of 819,947 feet of lum- 
her, loaded at Victoria, and shipped by the Cameron 
Lomber Company. ‘ 

"he American barkenting FE. R. Sterling has been 
ploced under charter at a rate of 90 shillings for a voy- 
ace from Puget Sound to Australia with lumber. It 
is uow proceeding from Neweastle, Austrai°a, to Callao, 
west coast of South America. 

‘he New Zealand Government is urged by the busi- 
hess men of the Pacific coast to communicate with the 
In perial authorities, pointing out the urgent need for 
mve ships and suggesting that action should be taken 
to utilize the vessels of the enemy, a considerable num- 
her of which are interned in British ports. 

_‘t is stated by the Cameron Lumber Company that 
tic American steam schooner Thomas L. Wand has 
ben chartered to load a cargo of 800,000 feet of lumber 
a’ Genoa Bay for San Francisco. It is expected to 
trench the British Columbia mills within a day or two. 


The steam schooner Tallac has completed a cargo of 
1,250,000 feet of lumber at Genoa Bay for New York. 

After discharging shipments of United Kingdom 
cargo at Victoria, and taking aboard several hundred 
tons of box shooks, consigned from coast mills to Eng- 
land,. the British steamer Jdomeneus left the Outer 
Docks dast week. The Idomeneus is one of the com- 
pany’s Panama fleet, and is being followed in the ser- 
vice by the British steamer Machaon, 





SPRUCE AND OAK WANTED IN FRANCE. 

OrTTawa, ONnT., Aug. 9.—As a result of an interview 
with a number of French lumber merchants concerning 
Canadian timber, Hon. Philippe Roy, Canadian general 
commissioner in Paris, has forwarded a description of 
the following kinds of lumber required by the joinery 
trade in France: 

Spruce, lengths from 3 to 7 metres and more: 


Thickness Width Thickness Width 
Metres Metres Metres Metres 
0.10 0.23 0.027 0.105 
0.08 0.23 0.027 0.115 
0.034 0.23 0.034 0.105 
0.027 0.23 0.034 0.115 
0.027 0.32 0.065 0.15 
0.018 0.23 0.065 0.165 
0.013 0.23 0.065 0.18 


to 0.30 and more: 


Thickness Thickness 
Metres Metres 
; 0.034 
0.10 0.027 
0.08 0.018 
0.054 0.013 
0.041 


Samples and prices of such lumber are asked from 
Canadian manufacturers. 

Mr. Roy also states that French firms are anxious to 
obtain soft spruce for the manufacture of matches, pine 
for construction work, either red or white; split logs for 
fuel, such as oak or beech. 





MOBILE EXPORTS INCREASE. 


Mositz, Aua., Aug. 9.—With lumber mills resuming 
operation in all parts of Alabama, Mississippi and Flor- 
ida and cotton gins at work compressing this year’s crop 
of cotton, prospects for a return of prosperous conditions 
to the port of Mobile are very bright, according to the 
shipping people. While cotton and lumber are the prin- 
cipal items that are handled through this port, naval 
stores and steel products from Birmingham are also 
shipped in large quantities. Rosin and turpentine have 
been on the ‘‘dead’’ list for some months, but during 
July quite a large amount of naval stores was exported, 
and operators believe that the downward trend is over. 

Import cargoes are also increasing. Mexico is still 
the leading nation in the way of imports, with sisal hemp 
from Yueatan. All of the sisal that has entered here 
has been reshipped to Chicago and other centers, to be 
manufactured into twine for use in the harvest fields. 

Although still below normal the export and import 
figures made public Saturday by the custom house show 
the port business is better than it was six months ago. 
The total export business amounted to $1,269,224, Mobile 
leading with $1,003,013; Gulfport, $255,737; Pascagoula, 
$10,474. 

The imports aggregated $506,639, Mobile leading with 
$494,008; Gulfport, $12,123, and Birmingham, $508. 





SMALL VESSELS BEING CHARTERED. 

San Francisco, Cau., Aug. 7.—The offshore freight 
market continues to be strong, with extremely high 
rates and vessels almost unprocurable for the foreign 
trade. Several very small sailing vessels have been 
chartered for lumber cargoes to Australia at rates 
above 100s, but it is said these figures were paid be- 
cause such small vessels could not make a profit on 
such a small cargo at lower rates. 

Coastwise freights are firm, freight rates having ad- 
vanced 25 cents to $3.25, from Puget Sound and Colum- 
bia River to San Francisco, and $3.75 to southern Cali- 
fornia ports. The advance is not due to an increased 
volume of coastwise business from the Northwest to 
California, but rather to other employment, at high 
rates, being found for the larger coasting steamers. 
A number of these have been taken for trips to South 
America and to Panama, 

The following lumber charters have been announced: 
Schooner Golden Shore from Puget Sound to Lyttleton, 
N. Z.; schooner Ethel Zane, from Puget Sound to Port 
Pirie, at 102s 6d; schooner Salvator, from Puget 
Sound to Port Pirie at 102s 6d. 

Never was the scarcity of shipping for offshore char- 
ters brought to the attention of shipping men more 
forcibly than by the chartering of the schooner Roy 
Somers to take lumber from north Pacific ports to 
Sydney. The Somers is to receive 95s and has been 
taken by the 8. E. Slade Lumber Company, of this city. 

The schooner A. J. West, equipped with auxiliary 
power, has sailed from Manila on the way to New York 
via the Panama Canal. This vessel will be the first 
ship of Philippine registry to pass through the canal. 
It is carrying a cargo of lumber valued at $99,050. 
The A. J. West is well known on this coast, having 
sailed out of San Francisco in the lumber trade for 
some years. It was sold to Philippine parties about 
two years ago and since that time has been in the 
island trade. The high freight rates prevailing, due 
to the shortage of tonnage, have made it profitable 
for such a small craft to undertake this long voyage. 

The C. A. Smith Lumber Company’s steam schooner 
Nann Smith has been chartered by W. R. Grace & Co. 
in order to help handle the large amount of freight 
offering both to and from South American ports and 
San Francisco. The Nann Smith has been chartered 
for seventy-five days at $350 a day. 








Fir, Spruce, 
Western 
Hemlock 


We can 
ship these 
in Mixed 


Cars with 


and } a a 
Cedar 

Red Cedar a 

Products. Siding 








Yard Stock Buyers 


will appreciate the superior quality of our 
lumber and the unusual service we can 
render by reason of our variety of products. 


Two mills and a large stock of lumber con- 
stantly in yards insures prompt shipments. 


Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


e208 Teceme Biiz. TACOMA, WASH. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 706 Lbr. Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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| WEST COAST 
Lumber, Shingles, Boxes, 


—— Veneer Packages —— 
G. W. CHENEY, Raymond, Wash. 
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Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Wareh 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 
Our hone CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
Specialty AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fir Door and Window Frames 


Mixed Cars of 
WASHINGTON FOREST PRODUCTS 


Boyce Lumber Co., Hoquiam, Wash. | 














CLIMAX TALLY BOOK. 


Handiest thing for the purpose you have ever seen. Every 
hardwood lumberman should have one. Designed by a prac- 
tical hardwood inspector who knew what was wanted. 
Bound in sheep, th stiff covers and thumb and finger 
straps. Size of book, closed, 444x8% inches. Price per 
copy, 75 cents; six copies, $4; twelve copies, $7.50. Sample 
pages free. Published and for sale by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 
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mere 
Special 
Inducement 


on ten cars Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine 1x4 B 


Edge Grain Flooring 


10 cars 1x4 C large per cent 16’ 


Ask for delivered prices. 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
i 








For Bic STUFF 


to carry weight 
and meet exact- 
ing specifications 
such as 


Car Material 
Construction 
Timbers 
a's.Cross Ties 


Send your orders to 





Sad a aaa Company 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


SILVER WHITE PINE NORTHERN SOFT 
A real Cork Pine Substitute for CORK WHITE PINE 








: : A Iso— 
Planing Mill and Pattern Work a 

YELLOW PINE and 
IDAHO WHITE PINE HARDWOODS 


General Offices, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


| North Carolina Bane | 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service. 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 




















FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 














PITTSBURGH, PA. 














) 
FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL 

















\ Konnarock, Va. 





UNIVERSAL LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA 


White Pine, Yellow Pine, Htdwoeds in all Grades 
MILL CONNECTIONS 


A. ARMHEIM, PRes. We. LichTenstut, Sec'y & TREAS. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
— 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


General Advance in Prices a Probability—Milling-in- 
Transit Privilege Offered by Carriers—Other Trans- 


portation Concessions Considered. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 7.—Difference of opinion exists 
umong Seattle Jumbermen as to whether the market war- 
rants an advance in prices at the present time. Some 
manufacturers are sending out new lists that show an ad 
vance. Others declare it would be impossible to make the 
higher prices “stick’’ under the conditions prevailing. 

2. R. Hogg, sales manager of the Atlas Lumber Com- 
pany, believes the advances should be made and that tue 
rcages warrants this move. He thinks stocks at the mills 
are badly broken owing to the recent comparatively heavy 
buying by yards of the middle West. He points to the fact 
that No. 2 vertical grain nooring, for instance, is diflicult 
to vet and that demand has been good for this material 
ior some time. He says many of the mills have cut con- 
siderable quantities of 6-inch strips and less flooring has 
been made. With the big crops in sight and other condi- , 
tions throughout the farming sections oi the country good, 
Mr. Hogg declares there should be an increased demand for 
all kinds of yard stock. 

Ofthicers of the Washington Forest Fire Association report 
no serious fires in western Washington, but owing to the 
last weck of dry weather every effort will be made to pre- 
vent the spread of a few small .slasning fires that have de- 
veloped. 

Trattiic Manager Donaldson, of the West Coast Lumber 
Manutacturers’ Association, has notified Secretary T. Bab- 
cock of the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
regardimg the Anson, Gilkey & Hurd Company case, and in 
commenting on the order of the commission Mr. Donaldson 
says if tne railroads comply with the order the discrimina- 
tions tound vy the commission will be removed by the ad- 
justing of rates from the mills of the Mississippi Valley to 
points east of Chicago and that no changes will be made 
in rates from Vacifie coast points. ‘The order is made 
effective October 1 and affects sash and doors, 

Vhe Pacine Coast Shippers’ Association has been notified 
that the Great Northern and Northern Pacitic railroads have 
vranted the right to lumber shippers to have cargoes dressed 
or relinished in transit. That is, points have been desig- 
nited in the State of Washington dt which lumber con- 
signed to castern points may be taken out of the car and 
dressed and then reloaded and shipped to its destination. 
Hieretotore a local freight rate has been charged for this 
service by these two lines. ‘The Chicago, Milwaukee «& St. 
Paul Railroad has had this rule in force for some time. 
Now for a nominal charge tor each car this service is made 
available for millmen who have no facilities for dressing 
lumber and who heretofore have been handicapped when com- 
peting for eastern business. It is also understood by F. M. 
Biggs, trafic manager of the association, that the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacitic will probably grant the privi- 
lege to lumber shippers of reconsignment to points east of 
the Minnesota Transfer, as far as Duluth and other Lake 
Superior points. At present the Milwaukee line is the only 
road making this concession. ‘The traffic officials of the 
Ilill lines also are considering putting into eifect a rule 
whereby a car may be loaded with shingles at two different 
points at an extra charge of $5 a car instead of the local 
freight rate. ; : 

J. H. Queal, the Minneapolis line yard operator anda 
president of the McCloud Lumber Company, McCloud, Cal., 
was a visitor in Seattle lumber offices this week. 

hk. G. King, of the Pioneer Lumber Company, Seattle, is 
on a trip through the middle West and South, fe will visit 
his old home in Mississippi before returning to this city. 

Cc. S. Flanagan, a lumberman of Port Arthur, Tex., has 
been a oa g Seattle and other Pacific coast cities. 

Cc, A. L. Johnstone, of the Walker-Johnstone Lumber Com- 
pany, Mobile, Ala., was a recent visitor in Seattle. 
Schwager & Nettleton, of Seattle, were the low bidders on 
240 feet of lumber to be used by the Government at Fort 
Washington, Wis. This firm's bid was $7.45 a thousand. 
Twenty-six bids were tendered, ranking from $7.45 to 
$10.74. 

The Washington Fir Gutter Company, recently organized 
here, bas leased a building on Fifteenth Avenue in this city 
and secon will start the manufacture of fir gutters, interior 
finish and cedar siding. ‘The officers of the company are 
Hi. E. Hendrickson, president; A. M. Franz, vice president, 
and W. A. McVay, secretary and treasurer. 

Figures compiled by the bureau in connection with~ the 
West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association show that 
with 107 mills reporting for July the rail shipments ex- 
ceeded the cut by more than 2,876,000 feet. 

Gail Marine, sales manager for the Schwager-Nettleton 














Mills, reports a better demand for lumber locally owing to 
several large bridge contracts recently awarded and also 


considerable road building in western Washington, 
planking and heavy timbers. He also said large quantities 
of lumber could be used abroad if vessels were available. 
He declared the charter market seems to be loosening some- 
what, but so far his firm has not been able to quote c. i. f. 
prices, which almost invariably are asked by foreign cus- 
tomers. This week the firm has received more cable in- 
quiries, but c. i. f. prices are wanted and these could not 
be quoted. New lists have been prepared which show some 
ndvances in prices, 

M. J. Scanlon, the well known Minneapolis lumberman 
who is heavily interested in British Columbia timber, logging, 
sawmill and paper propositions, spent a day in Seattle this 
week, in company with J. M. O’Brien, of the Brooks-Scanlon 
O’Brien Company, Vancouver, B. C. Mr. Scanlon is not 
disposed to be pessimistic over the lumber situation, declar- 
ing it has gone through periods of trouble like this before 
and come out in better shape than ever and he looks for 
a return of prosperity in the not far distant future. He 
was accompanied by Mrs. Scanlon and after spending a week 
in British Columbia they are going to visit the San Fran- 
cisco exposition. 


requiring 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Aug. 7.—Bellingham’s water- 
front has exhibited a more industrious appearance this 
week than for some time owing to the arrival of carriers 
at the E. K. Wood and Bloedel ‘Donovan mills. At the first 
named plant the steamship Jason is loading 4,200,000 feet 
for Liverpool. At the latter the steamship Willamette sailed 
Thursday for San Pedro with 400,000 feet and it has been 
followed by the Sprague liner George Halley, which will load 

2,500,000 feet for the Atlantic coast. The Bloedel Donovan 
company is installing a Berlin sizer in its waterfront plant. 

A new logging camp that will have a daily output of 75,- 
000 feet is being established by Robert Nestos in timber 
owned by the Bloedel Donovan lumber mills, which will get 
the entire product. The camp will be near Sedro-Woolley. 
Another camp recently established is that of Hansen Bros. 
at Nooksack, and it is now shipping into Bellingham over 
the Northern Pacific. The Christie-McCush Logging Com- 
pany is preparing to resume operation soon near Wicker- 
sham. 

The Morrison Mill Company's Blaine plant is expected to 
resume operation in about two weeks, by which time im- 
provements will be completed. When the sawmill begins 
operation the company’s Bellingham box factory and sawmill 
will shut down for two weeks for repairs. 





Negotiations for the Weatherwax shingle mill at Blaine : 
proceeding. It is understood that a codperative concern lis 
offered $20,000 for the property, w hich is owned by eastern 
people. Those interested in the codperative company ive 
chiefly Bellingham and Everett residents. 

President Thomas Earles, of the Earles-Cleary Lum! 
& Shingle Company, reports an increasing number of 
quiries for stock from the East and middle West. 

Whatcom and Skagit counties are yellow with the smo 
of forest fires and clearings that are being burned over 
Deputy Fire Waracn A. W. Frost reports that in June an 
July he issued burning permits for more than 10,000 acrcs, 
In the national forests of the Mount Baker region the nui 
ber of guards and rangers has been increased to twenty- 
seven. 

The Nelson-Neal 
started cutting 
ating. 

George M. Cornwall, secretary of the Pacific Logging Con 
gress, was in Bellingham this week conferring with J. J. 
Donovan, president of the Congress, relative to the program 
tor forestry week at the Panama-Pacitic Exposition. Le 
declares that there will be a good attendance at the sessions 
of the congress in San Francisco during that period from 
October 18 to 23. 


COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 


Lumber 
cedar siding. 


te 


Company, of Montborne, hi: 
Its shingle miil is also oper. 








Improved Demand Presages Price Betterment—Door 
Manufacture on a Better Basis—Stimulus for Wood 
Block Paving. 

TACOMA, WASH., Aug. 7.—J. G. Dickson, secretary of 
the Pacifie States Lumber Company and vice president 
and manager of the Mineral Lake Lumber Company, 
takes an optimistic view of prevailing lumber conditions and 
believes the market is now on the upward trend, needing but 
normal cargo movement to ita a measure of prosperity to 
the sawmills. Said Mr. Dickson : 

“We find a continued improved demand for yard stock and 
prices are firmer with distinctly upward tendencies. Some 
lines are scarce and are up a point. Six-inch clears, par- 
ticularly in drop siding, are notably strong and 4-inch is 
setting a little stronger. Dimension has been selling low 
but has been moving in such a volume that it is somewhat 
thinned out and is likely to go 50 cents higher.’ There is 
some railroad buying in car “material. So far as we are 
concerned the situation seems somewhat brighter with 
better prices in prospect.” 

The Pacific Shingle Company started up its mill on the 
north waterfront July 21 after a three weeks’ shut down, 
but how long the plant will be kept going is undecided, 
depending entirely cn how business comes in. Charles E. 
Hagberg, secretary-treasurer of the company, says plenty of 
orders seem to have been coming in the last’ week or so, but 
with prices continuing very low, on the old level of about 
$1.20 for stars at the ‘mill. 

The Pacific Box Company which operates one of the 
largest box factories in this district, is running only half 
of its factory and reports the box trade just about where it 
was a month or so ago. 

The Manley-Moore Lumber Company has its sawmill at 
Fairfax running steadily again. It was idle a couple of 
weeks for the Fourth of July holiday. John E. Manley, 
secretary of the company, says yard demand continues very 
good but that prices remain low. 

The Buifelen Lumber & Manufacturing Company is run- 
ning its plant across the tidelands steadily and finds a 
pretty fair fir door market, according to Sales Manager Roger 
McAuslan, who says: “Fir doors are good and solid just 
now with new business enough coming in right along so that 
we do not need to worry any. Prices I think have a tend- 
ency upward.” 

The Wheeler, Osgood Company is preparing something of 
an innovation in fir door manufacture, being about to in- 
stall Linderman equipment in its door plant for making 
blocks of wood into cores for rails and stiles on doors, 
which will give a door with both veneer stiles and rails as 
well as veneer panels. The company is also to add a Ster- 
ling boiler to its power plant equipment which will give the 
plant a total of 2,000 horsepower available. Something 
unique in the way of advertising is being sent out to some 
of its customers by the company in the form of a handsome 
elaborately colored photograph showing the entire Wheeler, 
Osgood Company plant and with some of the other big tide- 
lands lumber industries in the background and Mount 
Tacoma rising out of the clouds in the far background. The 
picture is handsomely mounted in a fir veneer frame that 
brings out the beauties of slash grain fir for veneer stock. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company’s creosoting 
department has begun treating blocks to be used in repairing 
along the street railway company’s tracks on Pacific Avenue 
between Eleventh and Thirteenth Streets. Work of laying 
the paving is expected to start the last of the month. The 
essen “plock will replace brick and if the block proves 
a suecess the street railway company contemplates using 
it extensively in place of granite block and brick now used 
along the tracks. 


ON POSSESSION SOUND. 

EVERETT, WASH., Aug. 9.—Some improvement in the 
railroad shipments of lumber from Everett is noted and 
the lumber and shingle manufacturers are hopeful that it 
will continue for several weeks. The railroads carry great 
quantities of war munitions to the East and are anxious to 
get shipments for the return trip. Accordingly, they do 
everything possible to stimulate the eastern lumber demand. 

The absence of fire losses this season continues to be a 
subject of comment and congratulation among timbermen. 
The losses so far have not been worth recording. 
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ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 


PORTLAND, OrE., Aug. 7.—The new mill of the Bailey 

. Lumber Company at Wheeler, Ore., began operation 
August 5. The first run will be used for building wharves 
and the mill will then start on a large order for box stock. 

The Howell Shingle Company’s mill at Skamokawa, 
Wash., was shut down in June and, according to the man- 
agement, will not resume operations until shingle prices im 
prove. It is stated that while-there is a demand for shingles 
it is at prices that do not invite production. 

James Danaher, jr., vice president of the R. E. Danaher 
Company, timber loans and investments, with offices in the 
Yeon Building here, returned a few days ago from a business 
trip to Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

Charles Weyerhaeuser, of St. Paul, 
of Spokane, Wash., were in Portland recently to confer, it 
is said, with officials of the Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Company relative to the proposed extension of 
the company’s line to the Marble Creek (Ida.) district, near 
Lewiston, where the Weyerhaeuser interests have purchased 
1,000,000,000 feet of white pine timber and where logging 
has been started on a tract holding approximately 22,000.- 
000 feet. The nearest town to the operations is Clarkia. 
eight miles from Bovill. The mill will probably be erected 
at Cocur d'Alene, or the logs may be hauled to Potlatch, 
where the company has a mill 
The only forest fire of any size in this State so far this 

season started August 5 in timber between Whitney and 


and Frank J. Davies, 
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Sumpter in eastern Oregon. Employees of local lumber 
-onecrns, forest rangers, section crews and extra men from 
the nearby towns were hastened to the fire and Warden 
Palmer at noon today reported the blaze under control. It 
was feared the blaze would wipe out a large area of pine. 

Considerable rain has fallen here at intervals during the 
last two weeks and hence the woods are not so susceptible 
to fires. Complete organization of fire fighting forces 
‘hroughout the State leaves a feeling of security against 
any serious conflagration. 

k. B. Hazen, of the Bridal Veil Lumbering Company, 
plans to attend the hearing before the Federal Trade Com- 
uission next week at Tacoma to present additional data on 
the lumbering industry. Mr. Hazen presented much inter- 
sting data before the commission at the hearing in Chi- 
ago. He returned about a week ago, reporting that he 
found conditions improved there in the lumber line as a 
vesult of the settlement of the'strike of the building trades. 


INLAND EMPIRE 














FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 

KALISPELL, Mont., Aug. 9—There has been a great 
revival in western market conditions during the last 
twenty days. Demand is brisker than it has been for 
several years and prices are stronger on practically all 
items. Manufacturers of this district are very optimistic as 
io the outlook for a good fall trade and feel confident that 
they will be able to operete their shipping departments to 
full capacity during the remainder of the year. The mills 
throughout the district are well supplied with orders and a 
large majority of them operate their shipping departments 
on time and a quarter basis. 

The crop outlook in eastern Montana and the Dakotas is 
exceptionally good and from all indications a bumper crop 
will be harvested. Retail dealers throughout Montana, owing 
to the partial crop failures during the last three years, al- 
lowed their stocks to become depleted and badly broken but 
the present crop conditions which will undoubtedly stimulate 
building operations throughout the State have made it neces- 
sary for them to place heavy orders for new stocks in order 
to take care of the business that will he offered them during 
the next thirty or sixty days. 

George Slack, who has had the contract for the furnishing 
of railroad ties for the Great Northern Railway Company on 
the Kalispell division from Cut Bank to Troy, states that 
he will start a tie train and crew of men to work collecting 
ties on the Kalispell division and branches. Mr. Slack has 
about 100,000 ties to load and these will be used by the 
Great Northern Railway Company in Dakota and Minnesota 
for 1916 renewal. 

C. B. Roberts, manager of the Lincoln Logging & Lumber 
Company, Fortine, Mont., returned this week from a business 
trip to eastern Montana. He states that there is a marked 
improvement in all lines of business throughout the State 
and prophesies an exceptionally goed demand for lumber 
during the remainder of the year. Mr. Roberts states that 
the company’s sawmill is running to full capacity on a day 
shift and that it will produce about 10,000,000 feet this 
season. 

Weather conditions have been ideal for the prevention of 


forest fires. During July the records of the Kalispell 
Weather Bureau show that the precipitation for that 


month this year was 2.75 inches as compared with .69 
inch for July, 1914. At this time the forests are in splen- 
did condition and there will be no danger of serious fires 
for at least twenty days. The Northern Montana Forestry 
Association together with the State and Federal govern- 
ments, with which it works under a codperative agreement, 
has completed all arrangements for the handling of the 
forest fires this year and it is believed that unless the 
season becomes unusually dry this fall there will be but 
little danger to forests. 

The new sawmill of the Eureka Lumber Company, Eureka, 
Montana, is turning out approximately 300,000 feet of 
lumber a day on a double shift. The company is negotiating 
2a deal with the Government for the purchase of 500,000,000 
feet of virgin timber in the Fortine basin, which it will tap 
with a logging railroad, if the deal is made. It is also mak- 
ing arrangements to build a logging railroad into its timber 
holdings on Pinkham Creek, from where it expects to secure 
logs for next season’s operations. The company is operating 
its shipping departments on time and a quarter and has 
sufficient business booked to keep its planing mill in opera- 
tion on increased time for the next sixty days. 





IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Aug. 7.—The gross sales of the 2,500 
retail lumber yards of the Pacific West, including the 
entire membership of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, during 1914 were $74,297,500, or an average of 
$29,719 a yard, according to figures compiled by A. L. Porter, 
secretary of the association. Mr. Porter’s report shows that 
on January 1 there was material on hand estimated at 
$8,595 for each yard and the outstanding accounts with each 
yard amounted to $8,536. 

V. H. Miller, who has been community development expert 
for the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association for the last 
two years, has severed his connection with the organization 
and will devote his entire time lecturing on the lyceum 
circuits. _He will open a campaign in Nebraska shortly after 
January 1. 

The E. T. Chapin Company, extensive manufacturer of 
Idaho cedar posts, poles and piling, with offices in the Colum- 
bia Building, Spokane, has bought the cedar stumpage on 
Tyson Creek, on the Bovill branch of the Milwaukee road, 
between Santa and Fernwood. The Stack-Gibbs Lumber 
Company, Gibbs, Ida., is logging the tract and has sold the 
poles and piling to the BE. IT. Chapin Company. There is a 
four-mile stub line from the Bovill branch into the tract, and 
operating a steam log foader the E. T. Chapin Company wil! 
set out from 20,000 to 25,000 poles and piling during the 
next few months. The KE. 'T. Chapin Company reports a very 
satisfactory volume of post trade during the last few 
months, being ahead of the previous year. It carries large 
stocks of posts, both round and ax-split on hand for immedi- 
ate shipment over any railroad, making it possible to cater 
to all kinds of orders for posts and cedar products. 





AT NEBRASKA’S METROPOLIS. 


OmAHA, NeEs., Aug. 9.—Fir, oak and yellow pine are 
in far greater demand in Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa and 
northern Missouri than would have been the ease if 
those localities had not been visited by constant torrential 
rains for the last two months. Thousands of bridges have 
gone out as a result of the floods and for two months the 
demand for bridge timbers has been growing, until now the 
companies handling this material say their business in this 
line is 50 percent greater than normal. 

Many of the western counties of Nebraska will have a far 
better corn crop this year than they ever had in the history 
of the State. These are the counties that are just at the 
edge of the corn belt, where a half crop of corn is considered 
sood ordinarily. This year, because there was so much rain 
everywhere, they got about their share of it, and the result 
is that their crop added to a nearly normal crop in the 
eastern part of the State is expected to bring the total 
crop of the State up above what it normally is. 
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FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


Good Crops Insure Brisk Fall Buying—White Pine 
Prices Said to Be Firm and Advancing—Fire De- 
Stroys Redwood Ties. 

San Francisco, Cau., Aug. 7—While there has been 
no particular improvement in the local lumber situa- 
tion since August 1 the market holds its own and the 
wholesalers are codperating in various ways to help bring 
about better conditions, x : 

Export business on tir lumber is not heavy, as far as new 
orders are concerned, although a number of cargoes are be- 
ing shipped on old orders. txport prices are $3 base, witn 
reports of some business being taken at 50 cents less.  Do- 
mestic cargo business is in moderate volume, at $9.50 base, 
San Francisco, and $10 South. 


While the interior lumber yards are not doing much 
buying yet, the conditions in the agricultural and truil 


growing districts are favorable and the farmers will be in a 
position to buy lumber for needed improvements by fall. 
Yhe grain crops are large, with good prices. While the fruit 
crops vary in diiferent sections of the State, from below 
normal on some kinds in gertain districts to above normal 
in others, in general the State is in excellent shape. Prices 
will be higher than if there were big crops of all kinds of 
fruits. 

‘twenty-one building contracts were filed for record last 
week, representing a total investment in buildings of $114,- 
00V. Tue building inspection bureau of the San Francisco 
board of Works reported that in July building permits to 
the total amount of $1,500,206 were issued. 

The Simpson Lumber Company, this city, is running its 
sawmills at North Bend steadily and is using two steamers 
to ship fir lumber to the California market. Edgar M. 
Simpson is at the company’s new office on the fourth floor 
ot the Santa Marina Building, while L. J. Simpson is at 
North Bend. 

The Hume Bennett Lumber Company, of Sanger, will con- 
struct an additional extension of its logging railroad line 
this season so that it can operate in a better grade of 
timber next year. 

Advices from Chico are as follows: “The Diamond Match 
Company will move its big lumber yards from this city to 


Sterling City within a very few months. ‘The move will 
in no manner affect the operation of the match factory 


mills and machine shops here; in fact, there will be an ex- 
tension of the railroad and a branching out of the busi- 
ness.’ 

‘the Red River Lumber Company's big white pine plant 
at Westwood is running full blast, cutting about 500,000 
feet of white and sugar pine lumber daily. Prompt snhip- 
ments are being made so tnat very little stock is accumulat- 
ing at the mills. The management has no complaints to 
make as to tue demand for its products. Prices are well 
maintained and an advance has been made on several items. 
The box factory is running double time on white pine shook 
for canneries ete. Orders for fifty carloads were received 
during the week. ‘The sash and door stock factory is busy 
and the products are moving well. 

The M. A. Burns Lumber Company's new box factory at 
Castella, erected to replace the one that was burned a few 
months ago, has been placed in operation. The plant is 
equipped with new machinery of the latest type and is cut- 
ting 80,000 to 90,000 feet of lumber daily. The sawmill is 
in steady operation on white pine, sugar pine, fir and cedar. 
The northern California market for fir lumber and mining 
timbers is good. Heavy shipments of white pine to the 
East have not yet begun, although the sawmill has been in 
operation three months this season. 

According to advices from Quincy, Cal., the Spanish Peak 
Lumber Company, which is reported to have taken over the 
interests of Hammon & Moss in that section, is busy in 
making improvements at Spanish Ranch. On the knoll, a 
short distance back of the hotel, a force of men are at 
work excavating and grading for what is supposed to be 
the millsite. The above named company was recently in- 
corporated by O. C, Haslett, D. L. Bliss, jr., and their asso- 
ciates, with an authorized capital stock of $200,000. 

A disastrous forest fire broke out in the redwood timber 
in Russian Gulch, near Jenner, Sonoma County, last Mon- 
day, and spread rapidly for several days despite the efforts 


of volunteer fire fighters. A company of the National 
Guard was sent to the scene on Wednesday after much 
damage had been done by the flames. A number of the 


camps were destroyed and fully 170,000 redwood ties were 
burned. 

William H. Humphrey, of Detroit, Mich., who is one of 
the officers of the Pacific Lumber Company of California, is 
visiting President C. W. Penoyer at the company’s San 
Francisco office. 

V. B. Brooks, of Baltimore, who is interested in lumber, 
— and railways, is among the eastern visitors in the 
city. 

J. M. Bernardin, of the J. M. Bernardin Lumber Com- 
pany, of Kansas City, is in the city and will visit the Ex- 
position. 

S. M. Nickey, of Nickey Bros. & Bass, of Memphis, Tenn., 
is a San Francisco visitor. 

R. A. Long, of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, of Kan- 
sas City, is visiting the Weed Lumber Company’s plant at 
Weed in company with 8S, O. Johnson. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Aug. 7.—The total amount of 
building during the last two weeks is somewhat larger 
than early in July, and dealers in turn are somewhat 
more incliaed to buy than they were a month or more ago. 
Reports from the East and middle West continue to be en- 
couraging and it is the general feeling that conditions here 
will be considerably improved with the coming of fall. 

Cargo prices from northern mills are from 25 to 50 cents 
a thousand stronger, due to the advance of that much in 
ocean freight rates. Unfortunately the advance in price 
does not work out to the mills’ advantage, however, unless 
the mill happens to be owner of steam. lumber schooners. 
Redwood prices have shown no change due to the freight 
advance, mills probably being content to let well enough 
alone. 

Lath are stronger, a number of the mills having discon- 
tinued their manufacture a few months ago, being dissatis- 
fied with prices—resulting in stronger quotations. 





AN AMERICAN consular officer in Russia reports that a 
business man in his district is desirous of communicating 
with American exporters of high-class cedar wood in 
blocks and prepared cedar tablets to be used in the manu- 
facture of pencils. It is stated that this commodity 
was formerly bought through European agencies, Sam- 
ples and prices should be sent at once. Prices are desired 
ce. i, f. nearest port in the Baltic Sea, but if this is not 
possible, quotations should be f. 0. b. New York. The 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce will, upon 
application, furnish the address, reference being made 
to Daily Consular Report No. 15,950. 


. 








We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we own and 
operate our own mills, and by carrying 
well assorted stocks can ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber 








Dimension, Shingles, Worked Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks 


PRICES ON REQUEST 


E. B. Foss & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Established 1877. BAY CITY, MICH.  Telecode Used 

















Any 


100 M ft. 4-4 No.1& 2 Com. Birch 
100 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Com. Birch 








“ems You Need? 


250 M ft. 5-4 No. 2C & B Beech 
400 M ft. 5-4 No. 3 Com. Beech 








20 M ft. a be 7 ag & 2ds 100 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Com. Beech 
ard Maple AN 
150 M ft. 4-4 No.3Com.H’dMaple | 7” ; : “4 : . ; rt 
750 M ft. 5-4 No.3Com.H’dMaple | 20M ft. 6-4 No. 2 Com. Elm 
50 M ft. 6-4 No.3Com.H’dMaple | 60M ft. 5-4 No.2 Com.Basswood 
i 75 M ft. 8-4 No. 2C & B Beech | 100 M ft. 5-4 No.3Com.Basswood 
Ul 500 M ft. 6-4No. 2 & B Beech | 15 M ft. 6-4 No.1Com.Basswood 
BB 
oo 
8 We can fill orders for any of 
a8 the above stock promptly. 
a8 
| The Kneeland - Bigelow C 
li The Kneeland -Bigelow Co. |i 
aa 
aa BAY CITY, MICHIGAN = 
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Manufacturers of 


White Pine, 


Norway, Hemlock and 
Michigan Hardwoods 


Our grades are just a little better 
than the best. Send us your inquiries 





For Quick 


SALE 


No. 2 











One Million Feet 


a pe 


No. 3 Hemlock 


200,000 feet of 5-4 


Com & Bet. BASSWOOd 


Johannesburg Mfg. Co. 


A. JOHANNESBURG, MICH. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Aveust 14, 1915. 
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The Transfer 
Lumber&ShingleCo. 
NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING sen a SHINGLE CO 

Transfer Brand—Extra Clears BE” creo 
100% clear, 95% vertical grain, plump 5 to 2"( 10" bunches) No Sap, parallel edges 


WEATHERBEST Shincies 


Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda, N.Y. East Chicago, Ind. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


The Collier-Barnett Co. 


WHOLESALE-MANUFACTURERS 


HIGH GRADE 


Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork 
Plate, Art and Window Glass. 


We want your orders. 


Car Lots or Less. TOLEDO, OHIO 
° & 


16 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
THE TRANS EER 












































THE FRANK SPANGLER CO. 
Colonial Porch Columns 


Gstonwoot and Lumber ot. 


Can ship in mixed cars. 


Mills in 
Lousiana and Virginia. 





TOLEDO, OHIO. 



































Your Opportunity 
To Make Business 


was never better than it is today, for home 
builders are paying more attention to style and 
this entails more elaborate designs—plans the 
home carpenter isn’t capable of suggesting. 
By occasionally advertising a good plan in 
your home paper people will come to know 
you can supply their needs and will naturally 
call on you when thinking of building instead 
of going first to the carpenter or sending 
away for a cut-to-measure catalog. 


We have plans at all prices 
with ads ready for use. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
we will send you cut as shown 


For $3.5 above (coarse screen for news- 


paper) with two cuts of floor plans, blue prints and 
bill of material. Estimated cost, $3500. 
































CENTRAL SOUTH 


CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 

New Organs, La., Aug. 9.—The outstanding feature 
of last week’s market development locally, next to 
the marked gain in exports, is the cheerful comment 
on the yellow pine situation. ‘The Southern Pine Associa- 
tion’s bulletin of bookings and shipments for the week ended 
last Saturday was issued this afternoon and shows, with 138 
mills reporting: Orders accepted, 3,893 cars; orders shipped, 
4,265 cars; orders unfilled, 15,086 cars. This would indicate 
a decrease as compared with the report for the week preced- 
ing, yet the trade comment today was rather more optimistic 
than that of a week ago. 

It appears there is a gain in the call for car decking, sills 
and some other items of railway material; that dimension 
maintains the excellent call already developed and that No. 2 
boards and some other items, notably special timbers, are in 
good request, with some mill stocks broken and others carry- 
ing practically an “overload” of orders for some items. 
The other woods have not, it appears, registered any corre- 
sponding gain. Cypress holds its own business running heav- 
ily to mixed cars as usual; Jath is in very active call and 
low supply and perhaps some improvement of the call for 
shingles. On the domestic markets hardwoods seem to be 
gaining slowly without the help of speculative buying or any 
spectacular ‘drive’ on any item or species. The gain, if 
continued, should help the price but is not yet sufficiently 
marked to indicate an early restoration of normal conditions. 














IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 

SHREVEPORT, La., Aug. 10.—There has lately been such 
a splendid tone to the market, with demand growing and 
prices stiffening all along the line, that lumbermen feel 
confident that fall trade will be very satisfactory. ‘The 
large number of inquiries received add strength to this 
belief and another tact that supports it is the presence 
lately of several representatives of buyers. 

Among the features of buying that is encouraging is 
the urgency of the orders. Sometimes the orders scarcely 
have time to reach the mills by mail before telegraphic 
requests are received urging rush shipments. Some opera- 
tors here declare that it has been long since there was so 
much “rush” business, and this convinces them that the 
retailers’ stocks are just about played out. There has lately 
been an increase in demand from Iowa, Illinois and otner 
western grain sections. ‘The South is not very active at 
this time, but crop reports are very encouraging and within 
a few weeks it is thought that that section will show a 
considerably greater buying activity. 

On a number of items there has been improvement in 
prices, especially on dimension, practically all items now 
going readily at $10 off. Fencing, No. 1, 1x16x16, is in 
brisk demand, while car materials also prove very popular. 

The repert of City Building Inspector Strube McConnell 
for July shows that ninety-two permits were issued in 
Shreveport, representing an investment of $46,884. It was 
encouraging in that it was better than the records of some 
ot the months this year. 

LB. H. Bolinger, of the S. H. Bolinger Lumber Company, is 
at Silas, Ala., near Mobile, for several days, in connection 
with plans of the company to erect a new mill, with 
capacity of about 60,000 feet. The Bolinger company’s 
mill, at Bolinger, La., one of the pioneers of this section, 
recently finished operations, due to timber being cut out, 
but the company has other fine properties. 





A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 


MERIDIAN, Miss., Aug. 9.—The last week has devel- 
oped nothing new in the yellow pine market, except there 
has been a slight decrease in demand. There has been 
enough, however, to make the trade feel encouraged. In 
fact, there is a high spirit of optimism in the market with 
the fair flow of business reported and the bold front ex- 
hibited by prices. Orders during the week have come with 
some degree of regularity, while demand has been better 
than expected and inquiry unusually good. 

Yard and shed stocks have shown a_ strengthening 
tendency. Dimension is holding good. Long joist has had 
a little call with prices ranging around $13.50 to $15 
f. o. b. mill. Siding and decking have also been in fairly 
good demand, several fair-sized orders having been placed. 

Railroads are still in the market and buy small orders 
frequently. This has been a stimulant to the market and 
has aided the situation materially. 

Good business has resulted in this territory from a settle- 
ment of the Chicago strike, despite predictions that the 
Chicago situation would not affect this territory to any 
notable extent. July trade as a whole has been more than 
satisfactory and August has commenced with every indica- 
tion of outstripping July. September is expected to develop 
still better business. 

Export inquiries, unusual! in the market during the last 
several months, are again making their appearance and this 
has been one of the pleasing features. Fall business is 
expected to be unusually good. 





IN SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI. 


LAuREL, Miss., Aug. 9.—Close comparisons of July 
averages show no material change over June. With 
the exception of some items that have been rather 
strong on account of an apparent shortage, there is no 
noticeable change in the general market conditions prevail- 
ing two weeks ago. 

Manufacturers who specialize in car material advise that 
prices for practically all items, which up to the middle of 
July had been steadily strengthening, are now holding their 
own with good demand. Demand for 8 and 10-inch No. 2 
boards is stronger, many mills being unable to fill orders 
for this stock. No. 2 dimension has recently developed 
considerable strength in the market; some report the de- 
mand equal to or greater than No. 1. 

With the amount of lumber exported constantly increas- 
ing and more mills turning to the manufacture of car 
material shippers in general are rather optimistic over the 
prospect of an increased yard trade. 

W. H. Bissell, president of the Wausau Southern Lumber 
Company and Marathon Lumber Company, of this city, who 
has lately been touring the New England States, says that 
with steel booming and the bumper grain crops he looks 
for an era of prosperity ahead that will eventually . favor- 
ably affect the lumber market. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MosiLz, ALA., Aug. 9.—The Bollinger Lumber Com- 
pany of Bollinger, La., has acquired a lease for about 
twenty-five years’ cutting of virgin timber near Silas, 
Ala., on the line of the Alabama, Tennessee & Northern Rail- 
road. <A mill with a daily capacity of 75,000 feet is being 
constructed, and in additidn to the mill the company will 
operate about ten miles of logging road to haul timbers from 
the pine forests to the mills. Twenty-five logging cars and 
two locomotives will be used in the logging operations. 

The Mobile & Ohio Railroad has just completed the pur- 
chase of supplies for the roadway department afd it is said 
the timber and piling are sufficient to keep that force: busy 


for six months. The purchase was made of different firms 
this territory and aggregated 3,000,000 feet of timber ai; 
7,000 hewn piling. Late in June the Mobile & Ohio pu 
chased 2,500,000 feet of car material for the shops 
Whistler, Meridian, Tuscaloosa, Jackson and Murphysbor 
It is said this purchase will be enough to keep the five sho; 
busy till December. 

J. K. McClure, timber inspector and broker, who has be 
quite ill and went to Hot Springs for his health, has 1 
turned home much improved. 


AT MISSISSIPPI’S CAPITAL. 

JACKSON, Miss., Aug. 10.—Slight improvement is t 
be observed in the lumber situation in Mississippi thi 
week, Orders are distinctly more plentiful and th 
mills say prices are on the upgrade, but local sales agencie 
claim to be buying at practically the same figures tha 
have been quoted for the last few weeks. What is consid 
ered a particularly favorable sign is the fact that consid 
erable buying is going on in Mississippi, Kentucky, Tennes 





~ see and neighboring States, where the market has been 


almost dead for months. 

The Bienville Lumber Company, which moved to Missis 
sippi several months ago from Louisiana and established its 
plant at Forest, has about completed the installation of 
machinery, and the plant will be in readiness for operation 
soon. 

The large sawmill of the Greene County Lumber Company 
is preparing to resume operation September 15. 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


BirnMINGHAM, ALA., Aug. 9.—Indications are that the 
lumber business in this section assumes better shape every 
day. While the actual increase in the volume of business 
is not so perceptible there is a tone to the market that is 
very encouraging. Sales each day are slightly better and the 
dealers believe this betterment will continue. 

During July building operations in Birmingham amounted 
to $223,987, which was a little below the figures of the 
corresponding month last year, and slightly below the amount, 
£240,060, spent in June of this year. The largest item of 
last month’s expenditures was for wooden residences which 
was $55,097. 


SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 

HATTIESBURG, Miss., Aug. 9.—Car material is still 
one of the strongest items, orders continuing to come in 
sufficient numbers to keep the mills well supplied with 
that kind of cutting. Special and regular yard timber orders 
are plentiful. There is some demand for repair timbers used 
by the railroads and large orders are out for elevated railway 
ties and guard rails, of practically the same sizes and speci- 
fications as the mills have been cutting on for the last year. 
Dimension continues a good seller at a steady price, and 
shed stock shows more activity. 








SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 

LAKE CHARLES, La., Aug. 10.—While there seems little 
tangible ground for it, the feeling among lumbermen 
in this district is more optimistic than it has been for 
many months. Orders for some classes of material have 
greatly improved during the last month. Crop conditions 
on the Gulf coast are excellent and some hope is felt that 
the disorders in Mexico, where much of the local output 
goes in peaceful times, are approaching settlement. 

Calcasieu mills have been running on an even keel, most 
of them on full time during the last month. The Clooney 
Construction Company, boat builders, now works a larger 
force than for the last year, though not at full capacity. 

Lake Charles mills are preparing to utilize the recently 
completed unit of the Intercoastal canal between the Calca- 
sieu and Sabine rivers in transporting export lumber, which 
has heretofore gone by rail, to the ship’s side at Port 
Arthur and Sabine. 

The Powell Lumber Company on August 1 took over the 
sawmill plant in Lake Charles of the Hodge Fence & Lumber 
Company which has been in operation for fifteen years, 
and will continue its operation. _The Powell Lumber Com- 
pany also operates another mill in Lake Charles and one 
at Edna. The Hodge Fence & Lumber Company will here- 
after confine its activities to its fence factory. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 10.—The general lumber con- 
ditions in this section have shown up a little better 
during the iast week, but they are not quite as pro- 
nounced as had been expected. With a general good crop 
assured in this trade territory there will undoubtedly be 
good buying this fall from all sources of consumption. This 
should be especially true with the country retail yards. 
Higher grades of lumber are not moving as well as might be 
expected. 

The yellow pine movement is fairly brisk and is a little 
better than normal for this season. The mills stand stiff 
on their list prices and many have sent out notices that 
they have advanced prices 50 cents on some items, particu- 
larly dimension. The supply of dimension is not large at 
the mills and for this reason it is the stiffest on the list. 

A. G. Mucke, sales manager of the Grayson-McLeod Lum- 
ber Company, states business is going on about as usual 
with that company and that it is getting a good volume of 
orders. Prices are stationary. There is not nearly the argu- 
a aged prices that there was and shipments are going 
out well. 

C. W. Bodge, assistant sales manager to J. A. Meyer, of 
the Consolidated Saw Mills Company, reports a good busi- 
ness, especially with the railroads. Prices are advancing. 
J. A. Meyer is away on a visit to the mills and will be 
gone about ten days. 

Frank J. Riefling, of the George W. Miles Timber & Lum- 
ber Company, is well pleased with the volume of business 
being done by the company. He is looking for considerable 
activity before long, as inquiries come in rather freely and 
everything points to a good trade later in the month. 

The good will and stock of the Bintliff Supply Company, 
of this city, until recently dealing in railroad, mill and 
factory supplies and specializing in railroad track tools, 
have been sold to the Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Company, 
which is disposing of the stock at nominal prices. The 
Zelnicker company has arranged to handle promptly and 
efficiently the needs of the customers of the Bintliff com- 
pany. 


IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Houston, Trex., Aug. 9.—The southwestern lumber 
market continues to improve, as a result of the excellent 
agricultural conditions in the middle West and the 
general betterment in the financial situation. Prices are 
steady at the recently advanced figure, and some items are 
showing a tendency to advance still farther. There is con- 
siderable $11 dimension yet to be had, but most dimension 
brings from 50 cents to $1 better than this figure. Even 
those pessimistically inclined, however, admit that there 
has been a decided change for the better and all eyes are 
now turned toward Mexico. As soon as the situation there 
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© ars, aS one lumberman recently expressed it, “we'll forget 
re ever was a war in Europe.” 

-yesident Spencer, of the Spencer-Saure Lumber Company, 
;; tes that July was the best month his firm has experienced 

: year—that business conditions throughout the greater 

t of Texas seem to be on the mend, and that prospects 
k very good for fall. “If the farmers get a good price 
their cotton it will be a wonderful help,” said Mr. Spen- 
.- when interviewed. “The farmers have made their crops 
s year at about one-third the usual expense, hence the 
nce = benefit materially from the sale of the staple is 
anced.” 
j, H. Kurth, jr., of the Angelina County Lumber Com- 
peny, of Lufkin, who is spending several days in Houston, 
si ites that there is every prospect for an improved demand 
in his section this fall. He said that he has found stocks 
in the various yards to be unduly low and this will necessi- 
tu'c considerable buying at an early date. 

W. E. Farnan, assistant general sales agent of the Kirby 
eimmber Company, has just returned from New York City 
and other places east. 

ifouston lumbermen are greatly interested in the outcome 
of the Shreveport rate case, particularly since the confliction 
be(ween the interstate and intrastate rates has already 
enused Commissioner Early B. Mayfield, of the Texas Rail- 
road Commission, virtually to declare war on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The territory affected by the inter- 
state ruling is that lying east of Fort Worth, Waco and the 
Brazos River, which has been designated as being in West- 
ern Classification territory. Here, Texas lumbermen declare, 
fully 80 percent of Texas freight originates. 
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IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


KANSAS City, Mo., Aug. 10.—Despite the long delay 
to trade that has been the natural result of the unprec- 
edentedly rainy summer indications are many that the 
fall trade is opening up and that it will be well under way 
before August is over. Retailers are not doing much buying 
yet, but there are more inquiries and every sign shows that 
stocks at the country yards are in dire need of replenishing. 
The orders booked from this immediate territory are for 
small amounts of lumber badly mixed and invariably the 
buyer wants immediate shipment. The city trade has not 
shown much improvement and the business seems to be 
waiting on the country. The Government crop report of 
this week placing the nation’s probable wheat yield at 
966,000,000 bushels and the corn, rye and oats prospects 
far above the normal is bound to have a reassuring effect 
on business in general and the lumber business in particular, 
it is figured, as it will show the need of a big increase in 
the number of cars for transporting the immense yields and 
also will put aside all doubt as ta whether there will be 
ample money on the farms to warrant building operations. 

W. W. Waldeck, formerly in the wholesale lumber busi- 
ness in Kansas City, but now a retailer at Plattsburg, Mo., 
was a Kansas City visitor this week. Mr. Waldeck reports 
a very satisfactory trade considering the adverse weather 
conditions. 

A. R. Cotton, of the C. T. Herring Lumber Company, 
Wichita Falls, Tex., stopped here on his way back from a 
trip to the west coast, to look up some stock for his yards. 
Mr. Cotton is very enthusiastic over the Texas outlook. He 
says crop: conditions in his part of the State are the best 
in years. 

0. J. Lucas, of the Willis-Lucas Lumber Company, of St. 
Joseph, Mo., a big line yard concern, was here this week 
scouting for stock for the fall trade. 





SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS MANUFACTURING 
POINTS. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Aug. 9.—The lumber conditions here 
are decidedly better than they have been in many weeks. 
Prices have advanced from $1 to $1.50 on many items 
and the demand is strong. Railroad buying continues good 
and railroad inquiries were circulated last week for several 
million feet of bridge timbers and ties. One inquiry was for 
5,000,000 feet. 

Farmers in east Texas report that their cotton crops this 
year will exceed those of last season by 200 percent. This 
same inerease is reported in most other sections of the State. 
With the establishment of cotton warehouses throughout the 
State, Texas farmers this year should get good returns for 
their crops. Wheat, corn and oats are also showing up well. 

With these excellent agricultural conditions, lumber manu- 
facturers feel confident of a steady increase in demand from 
this time on, and prices will also doubtless advance in pro- 
portion, The retail business in southeast Texas is holding 
up better than ever before at this season of the year. 

The Santa Fe System is adding four more terminal tracks 
here which will greatly facilitate the handling of lumber. 
The company is also remodeling and enlarging the local pas- 
senger depot. The improvements will cost over $50,000. 

Charles E, Walden, vice president of the George W. Smyth 
Lumber Company and allied companies, left yesterday for 
Boulder, Colo., for an extended vacation. He was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Walden, their son Charles and Mrs. Walden’s 
mother, Mrs. George W. Smyth. 


ORANGE, TEX., Aug. 9.—Probably the most notable fea- 
ture of the present market situation is its variability. 
There are local mills that are holding to a certain basis 
price and obtain it*on all business that is accepted; others 
are heard of that are said to be accepting orders at from 
$1 to $1.50 a thousand lower. Dimension shows some 
tendency toward strengthening, slightly better prices being 
noted on some items with the demand stronger. Dressed 
Stocks hold firm, with little or no advance in price during 
the last few weeks. 

The Orange Commercial Club has received notice of the 
formal filing by the Interstate Commerce Commission of its 
complaint against the Texas & Fort Scott and Kansas City 
Southern railroads, requesting that these roads be required to 
quote a rate lower than 10 cents a hundred pounds on lumber 
for export from points on their lines to Orange. The com- 
Plaint sets forth that a rate of 7 cents a hundred is in 
efleet to Port Arthur from the same points. It is explained 
locally that Orange does not anticipate an equal basis with 
Port Arthur from these points, on account of the rails of 
those companies not reaching Orange, but a reduction of the 
10-cent rate is confidently expected. The commission bas 
notified the roads and they are required to make reply in the 
matter within twenty days from the date of notice. 

I’. H. Farwell, general manager of the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Company, spent several days in Mobile last week 
transacting business for his company. 





FROM THE SACRAMENTO MOUNTAIN 
FOOTHILLS. 


ALAMoGorDO, N. M., Aug. 10.—The Alamugordo Lum- 
br Company is delivering 1,000,000 feet of pine lumber 
te the El Paso Milling Company in El Paso. The lumber 
Vas cut upon the former company’s timber lands in the 
n.ountains near here. The El Paso Milling Company is a 
Sibsidiary of the Madera Company which operates large 
lumber mills at Madera and Pearson, in the State of Chi- 
haahua, Mexico. The former company uses an enormous 
cnuantity of lumber in its box factory at El Paso. It is 
“ated that negotiations are pending for the sale of the 
holdings of the Alamogordo Lumber Company to interests 
fiat are already prominently identified with the lumber 
industry and that it is the purpose of the prospective pur- 

asers to reopen the lumber camps and make improvements 
to the mill which will be placed in full operation. 
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SOUTH: ATLANTIC COAST 


FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BautimorE, Mp., Aug. 10.—Considered without any 
qualifications, July looms up as the biggest month for 
building operations of the year, with a total of not less 
than $1,542,500 for new construction, and including additions 
and alterations, a grand total of $1,749,991. ‘The aggregate 
for the first seven months of the year, including additions 
and alterations, is now brought up to $7,215,116. The ac- 
tivity in construction work appears to be on the increase and 
there is every reason to feel encouraged over the outlook. 
More big work is being brought out and the demand for 
lumber used by the contractors is stated to be expanding. 

James Baer, who represents the wholesale hardwood firm 
of Richard P. Baer & Co., the Maryland Casualty Building, 
is back after a week’s trip in Canada, and states that the 
hardwood trade in the part of the Dominion visited by him 
is decidedly quiet. Business of the ordinary character, he 
states, is very much curtailed, the only activities in which 
there was any snap at all being the manufacture of munitions 
of war. In the opinion of many persons, Mr. Baer said, it 
was regarded as a serious question whether the orders for 

yar materials compensated adequately for the loss of other 

trade. The consumers of hardwood therefore showed little 
interest in offers of lumber and placed orders with much show 
of conservatism, the range of prices being accordingly af- 
fected. 

H. B. Curtin, of the Curtin Lumber Company, of Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., a widely known manufacturer of hardwoods, 
was in Baltimore last week and saw a number of the dealers 
and exporters here. He stated that he had found business 
rather quiet on his trip, which is taking in a number of 
eastern cities. 
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IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Aug. 9.—The situation has shown 
a steady strengthening during the last week. The mills 
report an increased volume of inquiry and orders, much 
of it of so urgent a character as to be transmitted by tele- 
graph. Placements, however, have been very light as the 
mills generally have taken on as much business as they feel 
justified in doing, having sufficient orders to keep them busy 
from two weeks to two months ahead. They refuse to book 
advance business, secure in the knowledge that prices are 
bound to advance proportionately to the increased demand. 

The principal demand is for car material. The call is so 
heavy that_mills get from $1 to $1.50 more for this stock 
than they did a week ago. Mills that are equipped to cut 
heavy timbers are particularly blessed as these mills have 
no trouble in obtaining sharp price advances for lumber 
that can be delivered quickly. Switch ties also appear to 
be in urgent request. Gulf mills are said to be filled up 
on this sort of business and the overflow is seeking place- 
ment in the east coast section. Planing mill stock is still 
dragging, for no apparent reason. To ascertain just what 
holds back this sort of business several leading sash and door 
— held a conference at the Isle of Palms last 
week. 

Storms in the North hindered deliveries considerably last 
week, while in the producing territory heavy rains have 
interfered with logging operations. 

Carpenter, president of the Carpenter-O’Brien Com- 
pany, was in Jacksonville last week, having come down from 
New York to see the mill in operation. Mr. Carpenter 
believes business is improving. Work on the company’s un- 
loading wharf at the plant is nearing completion. As soon 
as the company’s steamer William O’Brien returns from its 
charter trip to the Pacific coast, in about thirty days, it 
will come to Jacksonville and take its first load of lumber 
to New York, after which it will enter upon regular 
schedules between the two ports. 


OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 

NorFro.k, VA., Aug. 9.—Trading in the North Carolina 
pine market last week was very quiet, there being few 
large sales and the aggregate amount sold falling below 
previcus weeks. Exceptions to this state of affairs were an 
increased demand for 4/4 No. 1 edge, }3-inch flooring and 
6-inch roofers. North Carolina pine sizes also moved out 
more freely and a large sale of 2,000,000 feet was made 
during the week at $16 f, 0. b. Norfolk, net, less 2 percent 
for prompt shipment. The box makers appear to have 
stopped buying almost entirely for the sales of edge box and 
stock box, including culls, have been rather light recently. 
Reports from other box centers are a little more encouraging 
than Norfolk, but there is still a disposition to hold off in 
buying as long as possible in the hope that the market will 
decline stil! further. 

Thus far there has been no radical change in the price 
situation. Some operators who are still running talk rather 
hopefully while many of the others have stopped talking and 
operating. A contract aggregating about 750,000 feet cover- 
ing a period of one year was made recently at $1 a thousand 
over the prevailing prices, indicating that some manufactur- 
ers do not believe in lower prices but expect an advance 
before the spring. There are plenty of rumors of price cut- 
ting and low offers being made to buyers of stock, but the 
amount of business now offered is such as not to induce the 
mills to take much stock in this sort of talk. 








SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, GA., Aug. 9.—Lumber shipments have gone 
out by both steam and sailing vessels during the last 
week. Baltimore, Boston, New York, Philadelphia and 
Portland were the destinations of the several cargoes. No 
shipments to foreign countries were made during the period. 

The trade is very much interested in the efforts of the 
State Departmeit to have the embargo established by Eng- 
land against American commerce to neutral countries lifted. 
The depression in the cotton industry in the South will 
have a marked influence -upon the stabilitv of lumber, and 
eotton is most seriously affected by the English orders in 
council. 

There have been no changes of note in the prices of lum- 
ber nor any other development that will materially affect 
tbe situation as it applies to lumber. Dealers express them- 
selves as satisfied with the situation and the outlook. Inter- 
est in timber properties continues unabated and some large 
sales have been reported. 


BBA 

THE DIRECTOR of the Bureau of Forestry, who has re- 
cently returned from a trip to China in the interests of 
Philippine lumber, reports that there is a market in 
China for all the lumber produced in the islands if the 
proper connections can he made between the producer 
and consumer. The Chinese dealers want a guaranty of 
a constant supply. They are not willing to accept one 
consignment, but demand that they be assured of con- 
tinuous supply, even though it be small. An American 
formerly in the service of the Philippine Government 
now in business in Shanghai, reports that there is a de- 
mand there for Philippine lumber, but there is not a 
constant supply, and the purchaser is never sure of get- 
ting enough of the same class to complete his particular 
job. 
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The Hyde Park Lumber Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Manufacturers of Kiln Dried 


Hardwood Trim 


We straighten our. lumber. and machine the 
stock perfectly, so you take no chances in 
placing orders with us. We solicit inquiries for 
your requirements in Oak, Gum, Poplar and 
Yellow Pine in straight or mixed cars. 
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Our FLOORING PLANT is now complete. 
We are prepared to furnish promptly 


MADE RIGHT 


Oak Flooring 


In carload or less than carload shipments, 
scientifically cured, perfectly worked, uni- 
form in color and texture. 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co. 


YARDS: CINCINNATI, _,#4¥cH orcs 
troit, Mich. a » le 
rit i pos OHIO. Grand Rapids, Mich. 

ey F< Cleveland, Ohio. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Factory, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Quicksand, Ky. Boston, Mass. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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The Cherry Lumber Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

The Largest Stock of Dry 
Cherry in United States. 





[ Hardwood Lames | 


Also Yellow Pine For 
Agricultural Purposes. 


E. C. Bradley Lumber Co. 


 Dsena Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO i 














Richey, Halsted & Quic oon 


HIGH QUALITY BAND SAWN 


White and Red Oak, Chestnut 
Basswood and Yellow Poplar. 








The Hay Lumber Company 
St. Bernard, CINCINNATI, O. 
Poplar and Hardwoods 
Poplar Siding—Oak Flooring 


Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 














FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 


“Dustinan’s Book of Plans and Building Construction,” 
covering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the re- 
tailer to show prospective home builders. Price $2, postpaid. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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Wood Carvings 


of all Kinds for 
Door and Furniture 
Manufacturers 
— Write Us. 


KAYE CARVING COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, WIS. 





Prices Reasonable 
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er Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 
96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, “* CHALONER” Codes used, ABC. 
Al. Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’s Telecode. 
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Consulting Mining Engineer. 


MARSHALL HANEY 


Geer, Greene Co., Va. 





Ratesr ble. Correspondence Invited. Pur- 
chasers secured for properties of unquestioned 
merit. Good properties financed. 








NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 











WEST. VIRGINIA 


HARDWOODS 


REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 














William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
Franklin Bank Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 
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West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
Manufacturers of 
Good Band Sawn Hardwood 

Lumber and Dimension. 

Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana. 
® € 
% @ 


WHITE 


oak 1imbers 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 











VALLEY METRCPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 10.—Hardwood buying at pres- 
ent is only for moderate requirements, but indications 
are that there will be a heavier demand in the very 
near future. The jobbing trade is expected to improve and 
the factories, which have been cutting down their buying, 
will scon have to increase their activity in order to mect 
business requirements during the fall months. 

The demand for cypress is a little better. The yard trade 
has kept up fairly well, although orders from this source 
have been small, nearly ail orders calling for quick deliv- 
ery. Inquiries are more numerous and indicate a disposi- 
tion to stock up. Railroad buying is on the increase. 

i. H. Lueyrmann, of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hard- 
wood Lumber Company, reports conditions are a_ little bet- 
ter this week. Business has been fairly good and prospects 
ure more favorable than they were. ‘here is a fairly satis- 
factory call for the leading items on the hardwood list, es- 
pecially oak and gum. Inquiries are coming in more fre- 
quently, with good outlook for a more active business. 

F. A. Satterwhite, sales manager of the Gideon-Anderson 
Lumber & Mercantile Company, says conditions are a little 
better as to inquiries, but orders are not materializing as 
they should. He looks for a more active business quite 
soon. 

W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Company, 
says plain red oak is in excellent demand and also cypress. 
The car material business is a little slow at present. Some 
railroads are in the market for large quantities of select 
ties and crossing planks. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 
CoLumBus, Ouro, Aug. 10.—A large majority of the 
lumber jobbers in Columbus and central Ohio territory 


report a slight improvement in trade during the last 
week. Conditions appear to be brighter all along the line 


and prospects are looming up better. This applies to both 
the hardwood and yellow pine trades. 

In the hardwood field demand hy factories is growing bet 
ter. Those making vehicles, automobiles and implements are 
in the market for large stocks and some buying is done by 
furniture factories. This spurt has a good effect on quota- 
tions and there is not as much eutting as formerly. Re- 
tailers still buy hardwood stocks rather liberally for present 
use, but are not inclined to stock uv for the future. Hard- 
wood prices are steady at former levels. 

Yellow pine trade is still quiet, although there is a 
slight increase in the volume of business. Dealers are the 
best buyers and they buy only for immediate delivery. —Re- 
tailers’ stocks are only fair, although there appears to have 
been an increase lately. Building operations are fairly active 
pot only in Columbus, but also in cities and towns in central 
Ohio. 

I’, B. Pryor, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, reports 
a better demand for hardwood stocks in the last week. Buy- 
ing by manufacturing establishments is more active. Retail- 
ers are also in the market, and most orders are for imme- 
diate shipment. TPrices are steady at former levels. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 12.—Taking a broad view of 
this market, conditions are better than they were a 
month ago. In yellow pine, cypress, hemlock and poplar 
the situation is reported much more cheerful. Builders are 
busy and carpenters are all employed. In fact, there is so 
much new construction planned that architects claim that 
much of it will have to go over until next spring. How- 
ever, there is a reported quiet in the hardwoods, where the 
signs of two or three weeks ago were for a resumption of 
activities. 

Complete figures on building operations in Cincinnati dur- 
ing Julv show an increase of about $300,000 over June and 
nearly $900,000 for the seven months of this year over the 
corresponding months of 1914. 

The J. A. Fay & Egan Company, of this city, one of the 
largest woodworking machinery manufacturers in the coun- 
try, has given over a part of its immense plant, occupying 
almost two city blocks, to the manufacture of lathes and 
such other machine tools as it could undertake without 
too great disarrangement of its regular operations. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Aug. 9.—Trade with the hardwood 
lumber manufacturers of southwestern Indiana and 
southern Illinois has slightly improved during the last 
week and most of the large mills are still operated on an 
average of eight hours a day. Inquiries are brisker than 
they were and manufacturers say that while they do not 
look for a boom, they believe business will be considerably 
better by September. Handle factories report a_ better 
business and this has quickened the demand for ash as well 
as for hickory. Gum is in a slightly better demand and 
indications are that furniture manufacturers will increase 
their buying of gum from time to time as business in that 
line picks up. 

3uilding operations in Evansville and southwestern In- 
diana towns are now fairly active and Edward C. Kerth, 
city building inspector, reports the building permits for 
July show a gain of more than 50 percent over the corre- 
sponding month of last year. Contractors and architects 
say there is now enough work in sight to keep them fairly 
busy the remainder of the season. Sash and door men 
say out-of-town trade is a trifle better now than it has 
heen for some time. while their local trade is more than 






holding its own. Yellow pine dealers report a fair busi- 
ness, 
Buggy and wagon manufacturers of this section have had 


a very good summer trade and most of the buggy factories 
are operated at full capacitv. Reports from the South and 
Southwest say that trade is gradually picking up, and a 
nice volume of business is expected this fall and winter 
from those sections. 

Slack barrel coonerage manufacturers of this section re- 
port thev are busier now than they have been for some 
time. Tho marketing of new flour has created a_ better 
demand for flour barrels and it is expected that this de- 
mand will continue for several weeks. 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 11.—The lumber market has 
a firmer tone than it has had for some time. Buying 
is increasing and the outlook for fall business is grow- 
ing brighter each day. Locallv, business is dull with the 
retailers, building operations being approximatelv 50 percent 
of what they should be. Outside of Indianapolis the retail 
trade is much better, especially in rural communities where 
farmers have been barvesting big crops. Prices are com- 
paratively steady. Shingles have advanced 5 cents, the 
first advance since they took a rock bottom tumble several 
months ago. 

A contract for sufficient first qualitv oak lumber to build 
150 launches has been received by the Perrine-Armstrong 
Lumber Company, of Fort Wayne, from the United States 
Government, The launches, when completed, will be placed 


in life saving service along the Atlantic coast. The ook 
lumber is to be delivered to New York. 

The William F. Johnson Lumber Company has received 4 
contract for the interior woodwork of a postoffice at Th: 
Rivers, Mich. It has also received contracts for the in: 
rior woodwork for a Masonic Temple at Franklin and tor 
the $200,000 residence being erected here for Stoughton \, 
Fletcher, a banker. 

Walnut logs are almost at a premium, because of the hea 
demand that has developed during the last few weeks. 
Manufacturers of gunstocks are taking all of the walnut 
they can obtain and the hardwood lumbermen have buye: x 
scouring the State for walnut. One large furniture factor) 
is buying walnut for gunstock manufacturers, shipping s 
eral carloads a week. 


NEWS FROM ALONG THE OHIO. 

HuNTINGTON, W. Va., Aug. 9.—Negotiations are in 
progress between the Canadian purchasing agency of the 
British Government and the Hunting Lumber & Supply 
Company for the building by the local company of between 
3,000 and 4,000 portable houses of the 20,000 the British 
Government plans to purchase for use in Belgium and 
northern France. W. F. Minter, president of the local com- 
pany, has recently been conferring with Messrs. Barton and 
Stobert, of the Canadian purchasing agency in Montreal, 
Ont. 

F. M. Moore, of Cleveland, Ohio, together with R. I.. 
Hutchinson, president of the Hutchinson Lumber Compuny, 
has been on a tour of inspection of the company’s mills in 
Mingo, Raleigh and Fayette counties. Mr. Moore, who is 
field agent of the concern, was formerly timber agent for 
the Lake Shore Railroad, but resigned to take his present 
position. ‘This is his first visit to the mills. 








IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 


LYNCHBURG, VA., Aug, 9.—Lumber trade conditions in 
this vicinity last week reflected but little change except 
to indicate a tendency in hardwoods to strengthen after 
several months of watehful waiting. Especially is this true 
in poplar and ash. Oak orders that have been held back 
for some time are coming out for actual purchase and manu- 
facturers who have remained out of the market with a view 
of feeling conditions are beginning to return to the field. 

The tone of yellow pine is somewhat healthier, notwith- 
standing the fact that prices have not advanced yet. - 
better class of orders is offered and firm business is being 
placed at slightly better figures than have prevailed for 
some time for prompt rush shipments. Special timber and 
dimension sizes for the contracting trade and boxing lumber 
are items moving most freely in pine. 

Lynchburg manufacturers look for a fair line of business 
at present prices during the remainder of the year, 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LOvISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 11.—Thin lumber is reported to 
be in much better demand, the requirements of manufac- 
turers of shrapnel and other munitions of war being such 
as to bring into use a better grade of lumber than has been 
considered necessary heretofore. Hardwoods are being used 
almost exclusively, and the lumber is heavier than that 
specified prior to the war. The report from lumber concerns 
is that packing material has consequently become a very ac- 
tive item. 

Edward L. Davis, president of the Edward L. Davis Lum- 
ber Company, who has been buying logs for his mill, which 
will resume operation next week, stated that there are more 
walnut logs on the market than he had believed. He said 
that although prices are soinewhat higher, there is no short- 
age and that walnut consumers can get all of the material 
they need. Mr. Davis’ statement is of interest on account 
of reports that rifle concerns and others have been consider- 
ing substituting some other material for walnut, because 
of the supposed difficulty of getting the latter. 

Owing to the heavy increase in the demand for automobiles 
in this country, resulting in overtime operations for many of 
the leading factories, the Carriage Woodstock Company, of 
Owensboro, Ky., has found it necessary to increase its force 
and to make plans for enlargements. <A large number of 
employees were recently brought to the plant from Detroit. 
The company makes wooden automobile bodies, ‘and the 
extent of the demand—several single orders recently received 
having called for 5,000 lots—demonstrates that despite t 
fact that pressed steel is used in making many motor car 
bodies, wood is by no means out of the running. The 
Carriage Woodstock Company now employs over 250 men. 

Building operations in Louisville last month were heavier 
than for some time, 212 permits being issued for work to cost 
$540,740. The record for the corresponding month of 1914 
was 250 permits for $484,000. 

The Mengel Box Company has built an addition to its mill 
at Hickman, Ky., to house the machinery used in its new 
ues ply department. Some of the presses are unusually 
arge, 

The Chess & Wymond interests, of Louisville, have started 
a rotary veneer mill at Holly Ridge, La. The mill will be 
operated by the Chess & Wymond Company of Louisiana. 
Eugene Graham is in charge. 

Another logging tide in the Big Sandy River, rather late 
in the season for such a stage, brought several hundred 
= down to Catlettsburg, where they were marketed last 
week. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 10.—The most striking de- 
velopment in hardwood lumber circles is the remarkable 
activity at the box plants. These are working at full 
capacity and they apparently have enough orders on hand 
to keep them busy for at least six months, even if current 
orders should be comparatively small. One firm has booked 
an order calling for the delivery of one car of poultry cases 
a day for the next six months. The same firm has booked 
an order which involves the delivery of large quantities of 
cases for the shipment of oil, and also has orders for big 
amounts of packages to be used in handling lard and other 
provisions to European countries. There is some complaint 
on the score of prices. It is pointed out that it has been 
necessary to meet competition -and that prices do not afford 
a large margin of profit. ; 

A somewhat new phase of the box situation is found in 
the fact that one of the orders specified above calls for 
about 2,000,000 feet of willow. ‘This lumber has not here 
tofore been used at all freely in the manufacture of shooks. 
It is growing in popularity because of its lightness as wel! 
as its relative cheapness. There is an unusual quantity 0! 
willow timber in the lowiands of the Mississippi Valley and 
those who own this stumpage are very glad of an oppor- 
tunity to work it into box shooks at a price that affords at 
least a fair margin. . . 

Cottonwood and gum are being used in large quantities 
in the manufacture of box shooks. At present, however. 
sawn shooks are in better demand than the veneered an¢ 
more gum than cottonwood is used. 

There is a rather limited call for built-up veneer stock 
It is pointed out, however, that there is an unusually good 
demand for plain veneers, particularly those made of gum. 
One firm here, which operates several rotary veneer plants, 
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is working on full time and has sold its output for several 
nu uths. Asin the case of box shooks there is complaint 
the score of prices but certainly none in respect to the 
yuint of business offered. 

eports received from manufacturers of tight. cooperage 
stock indicate that there has been a somewhat broader de- 
mand during the last month, with some stock shipped to 
»yope and South America. There has also been a some- 
wat broader demand from domestic sources. A somewhat 
»rter outlook is also reported in the slack cooperage situa- 
tion. Buyers are in the market on a more liberal scale and 
hipments are perhaps larger than the amount of stock 
ing produced, although the principal plants in Memphis in 
this line are working on full time. 


~~ 


IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


BRISTOL, VA.-TENN., Aug. 10.—Several new mills have 
heen started in this section during the last few days 


and although business is still regarded as dull there is 
considerable activity in manufacturing. 

The H. A. McCowan Company, of Salem, Ind., this week 
put into operation the band mill of the Peter McCain Lum- 
her Company in this city, which has been leased to cut wal- 
nut stock to fill European war orders. 

The R. C. Duff Lumber Company is preparing to begin at 
opee the installation of a mill near Kingsport and the 
construction of a railroad leading to a new tract of timber 
the company has just purchased. 

Bristol lumbermen report business still dull, but better 
prospects for the fall and winter. Some of the local con- 
cerns manufacturing interior finish say business is unusually 
good and that they have more orders than they can execute 
womptly. 

The Kingsport Lumber Company has taken on 100 addi- 
tional men at the operations near Kingsport, Tenn., and 
will begin cutting on a larger scale than heretofore. 


uw. 








THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Aug. 11.—-A strong and healthy 
tone marked the local hardwood market last week and 
in every branch of the business signs of activity are 
manifested. Supplies for the warring nations in Europe 
are in increased demand and a number of the local operators 
declare that they have booked large orders for this class 
of material and that prices have been highly gratifying. Not 
only is gunstock material in heavy demand but supplies 
for use in the manufacture of air machines, gun carriages 
and the like have been booked in large quantities. 

All lines of trade that expect to be in the market for 
hardwoods during the next few months are keeping in close 
touch with the market and inquiries from consuming fac- 
tories indicate much activity among buyers in the immediate 
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CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 





Building Activity Improves Substantially—Factory De- 
mand Shows Betterment—Heavy Crop Movement 
Means Possible Car Shortage. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Aug. 10.—Building operations in 
Milwaukee last week showed a slight gain over the 
same period last year, according to figures prepared 
by the building inspector. Sixty-five permits were issued 
during the week for the construction of buildings to cost 
$148,508, as compared with a building investment of $131.,- 
138 during the corresponding period in 1914. The build- 
ing inspector is confident that the vear’s total will attain a 
satisfactory mark, due to the fact that so many large build- 
ing projects have been planned but have been delayed until 
general business shows greater improvement. 

The lumber business here in Milwaukee seems to be about 
holding its own, with improvement noted in some lines. 
Greater activity is expected a little later in the season. 
when the usual fall building gets under way. The _ total 
volume of trade seems to be as good. if not better. than a 
vear ago, despite the depression that has existed in some 
lines, Some good orders are heing placed by the sash and 
door and general woodworking plants, which have been 
buving from hand to mouth for so long that they are at 
last forced to order a little more freely. These concerns 
are still inclined to buy only enough to meet requirements, 
but much of the building launched earlier in the season is 
now at the point where flooring and finish are reanired and 
the factories meet with a better business. Furniture con- 
cerns buy verv carefully, but wholesalers are hopeful that 
trade from this source will develop a little later. 

Wholesale lumbermen have been impressing upon dealers 
‘bout the State the necessity of placing their orders for 
new stock at once before the big cron movement gets under 
way, making it impossible to get through rush shipments of 
Inmber, Judging from the Government crop report, the 
Wisconsin crop report and estimates made by H. L. Rus- 
sell, dean of the college of agriculture of the University of 
Wisconsin, and R. A. Moore, head of the department of 
‘zronomy of the university, both well-known cron experts, 
Wisconsin and surrounding States of the Northwest are 
ready to harvest a bumper grain crop. Good crops in this 
section of the Northwest invariably mean a_ satisfactory 
business in most lines of activity. 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission kas ordered that the 
transit lumber rate for carload lots of lumber from the Tn- 
dian reservation at Neonvit to Wausau he reduced from 7% 
cents to 5 cents ner 100 nounds. The commission held that 
the joint rates from similar distances on other lines were 
loss than the rate from Neonit to Wausau on transit shin- 
ents and also hinted that the loss sustained under the new 
rate shonld be taken from the earnings of the Chicago & 
North Western Railwav, as that company is said to profit 
‘rom the reshipment of the finished product out of Wausau. 





ON LAKE WINNEBAGO. 


OsHKOsSH, Wis., Aug. 10.—‘‘ The condition of the Wis- 

‘onsin lumber market is critical,’’ said William J. Wag- 
staff, a local lumber dealer, when asked to comment on 
‘he market situation. ‘“Tnless some change is made within 
the next two vears the lumber business in this State will he 
‘all shot to pieces’ and the State will be the sufferer. What 
Wisconsin needs and must have are education along the lines 
of lumber lore and a little more civie nride.” What we will 
ave to do is to labor with the architects who make the 
pecifications for new buildings. For ordinary work hemlock 
s absolutely suitable. What we want is a fair chance to 
ave it used.” 

Following the reorganization of the Banderob-Chase Com- 
anv, of this city. C Chase has severed his connection 
vith the organization, though his normal relations remain. 
ile has engaged in a new business venture locallv. 

The will of the late Albert W. Pettibone, disposing of 
Dproximately $1.000.000, was filed for probate at La Crosse. 
Mr. Pettibone made his fortune in lumber in Missouri and 
vier to his death had distributed more than $200,000 for 
‘arious public purposes. The will gives $10,000 to the La 
‘rosse hospital, $10,000 to the public library, $5,000 to_ the 
iome for women and children, a house and lot valued at 


$5,000 to a former coachman, Joseph Zenker, and the re- 
mainder of the estate is divided equally between two surviv- 
ing children and tw® children of a deceased son. 


A WISCONSIN WOODWORKING CENTER. 

SHEBOYGAN, Wis., Aug. 9—The Kinzel Lumber Com- 
pany, of Merrill, is to install a ‘‘log splitter’’ that will 
double the capacity of its sawmill. An addition to the 
plant will be erected and the crew increased. The work will 
be completed late in September. 

The Shawano Hub Company has added a complete sawmill 
to its plant and will also still further increase its equip- 
ment and extend its line of products. 

There will be little logging in northern Wisconsin this 
winter, in the opinion of Andrew Jensen, the New London 





jogger. “The wholesalers’ yards are now filled,’ Mr. Jen- 
sen says, “and few shipments are being made. Logging 


will be on a smaller scale than during last winter. Wages 
will range from $16 to $26. Retail prices keep up well but 
general prices are unsatisfactory. Hemlock logs sell here 
at $8 or $10 and hemlock lumber brings around $20.” 

Some hemlock is moving at prices so low that little profit 
is derived. Hardwood is described as a drug on the market 
at present, 





MICHIGAN 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay City anp Saginaw, Micu., Aug. 10.—While con- 
ditions at present are naturally rather quiet, some lum- 
bermen report business to be as good as usual, with™ 
bright prospects. 

Officials of Ek. B. Foss & Co., of Bay City, say that busi- 
ness is fair with prices firm and the prospects good. They 
believe that with the big crop, the demand for war munitions 
and other supplies and the resulting prosperity for American 
industries and people business will boom, including the 
lumber trade, ; 

toss & Wentworth, of Bay City, report that the demand 
and prices are about the same and that there appears to be 
considerable optimism prevailing among the lumbermen. 
Business for the last month has been fair. 

The Richardson Lumber Company, of Bay City, declares 
that conditions are good with prices remaining the same 
and that the general outlook is better. 

Bradley, Miller & Co. finds conditions rather quiet with 
no special changes as yet. 

The Strable Manufacturing Company, of Saginaw, re- 
ports conditions to be fair with the prices the same, while 
the prospects look good. 

sooth & Boyd Lumber Company and Briggs & Cooper, of 
Saginaw, report the lumber business to be quict with prices 
remaining about the same. 

Rearrangement of the Saginaw & Manistee Lumber Com- 
pany, of Williams, Ariz., was made at a recent meeting 
of its directors held in this city. James W. Dempsey, of 
Tacoma, Wash., was elected president, succeeding the late 
William F. Dermont. The recent death of William Wente 
made vacant the treasurership of the company and W. B. 
Mershon, of Saginaw, was chosen treasurer, thereby con- 
solidating the offices of secretary and treasurer. ‘W. S. 
Humphrey, of Saginaw, was elected vice president. Robert 
C. Wente was appointed general manager, after having 
served for the last three years of Mr. Dermont’s adminis- 
tration as assistant general manager. President Dempsey 
is the son of James Dempsey, of Manistee. E 


MINNESOTA 


A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 9.—Exeellent weather is 
enjoyed and the prospect is for a very heavy crop of 
everything except rye. Retailers in many cases are 
waiting until the harvest is assured before ordering lumber 
for immediate shipment. They want to get the lumber 
shipped befere the heavy grain movement starts, to avoid 
delays, and they know that when grain hauling begins many 
wagons will go back laden with lumber. The prospect of 
<ood business has already led to firmness in the fir market, 
and quotations have been shoved up to $7 off on dimension. 

A. O. Hawksett, who left Minneapolis four years ago to 
enter the employ of the Panhandle Lumber Company, of 
Spirit Lake, Tda.. is coming back to go on the road for the 
North American Lumber Company, traveling out of Minne- 
apolis in Minnesota, South Dakota and Iowa territory. 

H. H. Strausberger, sales manager at Duluth for the Rad- 
ford Wright Company, has been in Minneapolis looking over 
the sash and door situation. 





























AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLuTH, MINN., Aug. 11.—Manufacturers consider 
the outlock for the lumber industry is good, and that 
conditions point to good times generally. The course of 
steel, the big crops at good prices, and the more favorable 
attitude of the Interstate Commerce Commission toward the 
railroads, all point to generally improved conditions. 

The plant of the Virginia & Rainy Lake Company, at 
Virginia, Minn., is working at full capacity, in spite of 
the fact that many western plants are working at 40 to 50 
percent capacity. President Edward Hines visited the prop- 
erty at Virginia last week and complimented the local man- 
agement for good results at a time when the lumber in- 
dustry is a little dull. - 

Under a ruling of the Minnesota State Supreme Court the 
A. E. Engler Lumber Company is entitled to cut 12,000,000 
feet of pine timber on ceded lands of the Red Lake reserva- 
tion in Beltrami and Koochiching counties. The Indians 
sought an injunction, declaring that the Government had 
sold the timber for less than it was worth. 


OBB DDD DDD DDI 


AT PRESENT ocean transportation is an exceedingly 
difficult feature of export trade between the United 
States and Spain, because of the few freight and other 
steamers, which has resulted in the reappearance of sev- 
eral American sailing vessels, loaded with lumber at 
various southern ports of the United States, now arriv- 
ing in Barcelona and elsewhere in Spain. A great help 
in distributing goods in Spain and the Spanish posses- 
sions in Morocco is the recent establishment of the free 
zone at the port of Cadiz, where goods may be stored at 
comparatively small cost. A certain handling of the 
goods can be carried on the free zone, and the facilities 
offered are likely to be a great boon to the American 
export trade to Spain and to Mediterranean points in 
general. 


HARDWOODS. 





“Snecial Cut” BIRCH 


Some trade demands fancy1”’ Birch. We 
have it—Dry Stock—any grade—all of 
log in stock— maximum grade values. 
Other Birch—all grades—1’’ to 3’’. 


Oak—Nor. Red. 150 M1’ No. 2 C&B. Rail or water. 
Soft Maple Nor. Mich. fine stock 1"’& 14’? No.3 & Btr. 
Hard Maple Mich. Stock—any grade 1’’ to 3’’. 

Bass ~—Any grade 1’’ to 14". 

S. Elm Northern—any grade 1"’, I14’’, 144”’ and 3”’ 

R. Elm Choice Stock 1°’, 1%’’, 134’’ and 2”’. 

Ash Nor. Black—1’’ No. 3 and Better. 





Soft or Hard Crating to Order. 


KRAUS & STONE, “i 








3,000,000 Feet 


4 Soft 
8 Yellow 


Poplar 


Panel, ls and 2s, Clear Sap; No. 1, 2, and3 
Com., also 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4 for mixed 


cars always on sticks. 


New, Bright, Clean Lumber. 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 


MACON, GEORGIA 











NORTHERN HANDLE Co. 


BOWLING GREEN, MISSOURI. 
Makers of 


POINTER BRAND BLUE OAK 
AXE AND TOOL HANDLES 


Let us SHOW YOU ‘The Quality Handles.”’ 








Basswood 


Lumber and Millwork 


We want to reach retail yards and sell them Kiln Dried 
BASSWOOD Trim, Mouldings, Siding, Ceiling or 


anything. in Basswood, from our own Basswood Mill. 
Your orders will be filled promptly and faithfully. Let us hear from you. 


Sanford & Treadway, “qrgminee 












POPLAR - OAK - ASH - YELLOW PINE 
— Specializing in— 


POPLAR 


TIMS B. QUINN, Ackerman, Miss. 

















LOG STAMPS & NUMBERING WHEELS 
TIME CHECKS TRADE CHECKS STENCILS 


H.HANSON Co 
178 NORTH CLARK ST.CHICAGO. 
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Can always be had at 
our Boston, Ga., mill 
on short notice. Size, 
quality and grade 
bang up as we spec- 
ialize on heavy stuff 
at this mill. Try us 


Kirby Planing Mill Co., Inc. 
THOMASVILLE, GA. 
High class planing mill work from Thomasville mill. 














J. M. Steverson, **’4tapama’™ 


— MANUFACTURER — 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 


Long, Heavy Railroad Stock a Specialty. 

















LOUISIANA | 








Cypress 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
complete planing mill facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 

















Long Leaf ~ 


‘YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock- Dimension to Finish. 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORIEANS,LA. “Since 1867" Main Office and Mill, 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.& G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. . 








POWELL LUMBER CO. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Huie-Hodge Lumber Co.,Ltd, ioseeva. 
— Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 











John Chaumont,Pres. Walton McCain, V.-Pres. W.B. Williams, Sec.-Treas. & Gen’! Mgr. 


BAYOU BLUE LUMBER CO. 


Calcasieu Long Leaf Yellow Pine Lumber 


HUTCHINSON, LA. 
Shipping Point: Rhinehart Spur. Telegraph & Express Office: Elton, Louisiana’ 

















THE KEYSTONE STATE 








THE EMPIRE STATE 








QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 10.—Reports of ‘‘ things look- 
ing a little better’’ continue to come from manufactur- 
ers, wholesalers and retailers. The conservatism of this 
section continues to hold it back when almost all the rest of 
the country has a stride, but the tide of general business 
seems to have well set in the right direction, and will con- 
tinue to travel toward flood, although probably at a somewhat 
slower rate than in some other parts of the country. One 
good reason why this section should be going ahead of the 
rest is that such a large share of the vast war business is 
being placed here. 

Not only is operative building keeping up a good average 
pace, but more is being done in commercial building. Sub- 
urban and country work is still good and the yards report 
that much more business is done with the small and moderate 
sized business man, who has been doing nothing for a long 
time, as well as with the larger industrial concerns. Capital 
continues cautious, but money is plentiful and is gradually 
finding its way into channels that are opening up business. 
Most lines outside lumber are in fair condition with the 
exception of cotton textiles. 

For the first time in a long while dealers report a much 
better feeling in the yellow pine market, the strengthening 
being more in the smaller items than in timbers. A general 
advance in this line of wood is expected. Nerth Carolina 
pine dealers find business easier to get and the volume in- 
creasing. Here and there is a concern that claims to be 
actually getting advanced prices, and all of them are trying 
to. Lath are in good demand, at stiff prices. Shingles are 
selling well, especially in cypress. White pine is in good 
demand in all grades and 6- and 8-inch No. 1 and No, 2 barn 
are scarce and prices on these and some other items are go- 
ing up. Cypress sells steadily and the demand from small 
individual consumers is so steady that many dealers stock 
up stronger on it than before. Spruce is strong on almost 
all items and some have advanced in price. Hemlock is 
strengthening and the supply is decreasing, but occasional 
sales at low figures are reported. 

The hardwood market is steady and growing stronger as 
dry stock becomes scarce. Plain oak, basswood and ash con- 
tinue to be the best sellers but quartered oak and chestnut 
gain in popularity and strength of price. Hardwood flooring 
is in good demand and birch, beech and maple are taken as 
offered, without price inducements. Gum shows increased 
strength, and poplar holds its own. 

Reports from the Bureau of Building Inspection indicate 
that this month will make a good showing, as there will be 
some buildings begun and welling operations continue at 
a good pace. Two operations were started last week that 
will incur an expenditure of $395,400 above the cost of 
ground. 
~ The Codling Lumber Company (Inc.) has opened offices 
at 251 South Fourth Street, and will conduct a_ wholesale 
business, largely in North Carolina box. Frank B. Codling 
is president and will have charge of the selling, and the 
eoncern is backed bv large financial interests. Mr. Codling 
was with the Charles Este Company for many years and 
then started the Codling-McEwan Lumber Company. He 
hought out the McEwan interests and ran the business as the 
Codling Lumber Company, even after he temporarily returned 
to the Charles Este Company as sales manager, which posi- 
tion he continued to fill until that firm made its recent 
changes. His broad experience in this line augurs well for 
the suecess of the new corporation, which is capitalized at 
$10,000. 


AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 

PitrspurGH, Pa., Aug. 10.—August buying of lumber 
is not as good as some of the trade had hoped for, yet 
the total volume for the normally dull month has been 
fully equal to the average. 3uilding operations in Pitts- 
burgh show some slight gains. Coal mining is holding back, 
but the awakening of the iron trade has stimulated the coke 
fields and thus greatly aided the lumber market. August is 
a month of vacations and many of the Pittsburgh contingent 
are absent from their usual business haunts. 

President L. Germain, of the Germain Company, started 
this week with Mrs. Germain and friends for an automobile 
tour of New England and will be gone for about three weeks. 
This company reports business less active since the end of 
July. 

H. M. Dumhroff, president of the Acorn Lumber Company, 
is in the South on a two weeks’ business trip. The company 
reports little change in business conditions, but activity is 
mainly in the manufacturing trade, which is getting to be 
more satisfactory. 

The Kendall Lumber Company reports insistent demand for 
low grade material ond some very attractive orders coming 
in from the manufacturing lines, especially for shipping 
lumber. Announcement was made there this week of the 
organization of the Kendall Lumber Corporation, which will 
take over and operate extensive timber lands in Oregon, with 
headquarters at Roseberg. The corporation has awarded a 
contract to the Allis-Chalmers Company for a new sawmill 
costing approximately $200,000. The plans call for the con- 
struction of a thirty-mile lumber railroad to connect with 
the Northern Pacific Railroad. The mill will be delivered at 
Roseberg in December of this year. It is expected that the 
railroad extension will be completed within a year, and 
operations will then begin. J. H. Henderson, formerly secre- 
tary of the Kendall Lumber Company, of Pittsburgh, and 
later of the Henderson Lumber Company, of West Virginia, 
will be general manager of sales of the corporation and will 
make his headquarters in the West. The timber in question 
is said to be 80 percent of Oregon fir and the remainder of 
sugar pine. 


FLOOD FAILS TO HAMPER ACTIVITY. 


Ertg, Pa., Aug. 11.—Newspapers outside of this city 
in writing of the recent flood that damaged Erie have 
given the impression that the city is practically wiped 
off the map. While considerable damage was done 
reports of it have been much exaggerated. A notable 
instance of those who have not been perceptibly affected 
is the plant of the Stearns Company, the well known 
designer and builder of sawmill machinery. The Stearns 
plant was slightly damaged by the flood of last week 
but it expected to be in full running order within the 
next two weeks. The company has arranged to take 
eare of all orders received from its customers during 
this period and will give them its usual prompt and 
careful attention. Progressive establishments everywhere 
throughout the city are running as usual or resuming full 
early activity. 








THE Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce is 
in receipt of a letter from a business man in Cuba who 
desires to import lumber and other materials for con- 
struction work. References are given. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained on application to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., re- 
ferring to Daily Consular Report No. 17,112. 





FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, Aug. 10.—Trade requirements are 
changed. Wholesalers get a better run of inquiries } it 
there is a decided inclination to hold off as long 5 
possible. This is mutual, for not only the retai:* 
but the wholesaler as well is most conservative in book:..¢ 
business ahead at today’s prices for it is felt that whate. } 
change occurs must be for the better. Mills sell close «o 
the saw and old-time observers say no material improvem: «t 
in prices can be expected until the manufacturers h: 
orders on their books to keep them going five or six we: ks 
—then they will feel secure in adding to former qui a- 


ions. 

In the building market the week’s filings are encouraginy 
and show substantial gains. Attention is called to ‘he 
fact that building materials have returned to the low lev is 
of a decade ago and that the movement is slowly but surly 
upward and builders are getting a large amount of plens 
to figure on. An authority in outlying sections says: ‘.\j] 
suburban operators are recovering from the period of doe- 
pression that recently hit the local market. The outlook 
for an active fall season is bright. Bankers foretell a waye 
of good business. The farmers rejoice at bumper wheat 
crops. In fact, everything seems to point to a regeneration 
of confidence and business. Real estate in its turn ought 
to absorb some benefit from this stimulus.” 

E. F. Perry, secretary of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, left. on Friday for a few days’ vaca- 
tion in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. While on this 
trip Mr. Perry expects to stop at some of the large saw- 
mills including those of the Davison Lumber Company at 
Bridgewater and Springfield, Nova Scotia, and the Bathurst 
Lumber Company at Bathurst, N. B. He will return via 
Montreal and will be back at the office on Monday. 

S. E. Slaymaker & Co, 200 Fifth Avenue, West Virginia 
spruce wholesalers, report a better inquiry and Mr. Slay- 
maker says that prices have taken a slightly better turn. 
The cautiousness with which yards have been buying has 
placed them where their supplies are pretty low. 

James Sherlock Davis, of the Cross, Austin & Ireland 
Lumber Company, Brooklyn, reports demand holding up we!l. 
This company has been handling a large amount of subway 
and special work and while the house building demand has 
been slower than in former seasons Mr. Davis says indi- 
eations point to a renewed activity early this fall. 

‘The Hoban-Hunter-Feitner Company. Brooklyn, large dis- 
tributer of cypress lumber, is more optimistic on the cypress 
situation than for several weeks. Mr. Hoban says smaller 
woodworking plants are getting a better line of business 
and while the purchases are held down to low amounts the 
aggregate shows up well. Mr. Hunter, of the company, spends 
his time at Lukens, Fla., operating the Tilghman Cypress 
Company, which is controlled by the Hoban-Hunter-Feitner 
Company and which handles the company’s output. 

The H. 8S. Lafond Company, which handles the output in 
this market of the W. M. Cady Lumber Company, of McNary, 
La., says the inquiry for longleaf pine is slowly improving 
and prospects indicate a more substantial activity through- 
out the early fall. Mr. Lafond recently landed a contract 
from New York City for several million feet of yellow pine 
to be used for dock and pier building purposes during the 
eurrent year and the character of the Cady Lumber Com- 
pany’s longleaf pine is such that it finds ready sale here 
not only among yards but in shipbuilding trade, which is 
more active than it has been for sometime. 

The Camp Manufacturing Company, No. 1 Madison avenue 
the well known North Carolina white pine manufacturer, has 
added George F. Harvey to its selling force to assist Man 
ager George W. Jones. Mr. Harvey has had considerable 
experience in this market, formerly representing the Barker 
Bond Lumber Company and the Louisiana Red Cypress Com- 
pany. 

William Schuette, of William Schuette & Co., white pine 
wholesalers and specialists in Idaho pine lumber, No. 220 
Fifth avenue, is spending a few days at the company’s 
Pittsburgh office. 

George A. Hubbard, who has represented the R. Laidlaw 
Lumber Company in this market for a number of years, has 
gone with the A. Sherman Lumber Company and will repre- 
sent it in the New Jersey territory. Manager George IF. 
Gray reports a good demand for spruce and says the com- 
pany’s mills at Potsdam are operating under full headway. 


THE TONAWANDAS, 

NortH ToNAwAnpDA, N, Y., Aug. 10.—Neariy 7,000,000 
feet of stock has arrived by vessel since the first of the 
month. The steamer Norwalk carried the largest cargo 
of the fleet, consisting of 1,200,000 feet for the Wilson Box 
& Lumber Company. The steamer Wotan came in with 721.- 
000 feet of hardwood for the L. A. Kelsey Hardwood Lumber 
Company, the consignment coming from Boyne City, Mich. 
The other vessels that arrived since August 1 and their 
consignees were: Steamer Arizona, 700,000 feet, Stearns 
Lumber Company; steamer Bradley, 850,000 feet, Rochester 
Box Company; barge Redfern, 800,000 feet, Eastern Lum- 
ber Company; barge Mary Woolson, 900,000 feet, Northern 
Lumber Company; steamer L. EL. Hines, 1,025,000 feet, East- 
ern Lumber Company; steamer United Lumberman, 325,000, 
J. P. Mackenzie: barge Jennette, 460,000 feet, Robinson Bros. 
and Dodge & Bliss Company. 


LAKE ERIE PORTS 


FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 


CLEVELAND, Onto, Aug. 10.—The retail building trade 
continues normal or less while wholesalers who draw 
considerable trade from out of town report an active 
business. It is noticeable that while a large amount of 
building started earlier in the year is either under way or 
nearing completion comparatively little work is being started 
at this time. The volume of building permits has slumped 
considerably compared with former figures, although it com- 
pares favorably with the showings of other cities of the 
country at the present time. 

A number of dealers are taking advantage of the present 
season to make permanent plant improvements. The Lake 
wood Lumber Company is completing one of the largest 
sheds in this section at its Yards at Detroit Avenue and 
Berea Road, and. the Lake Shore Sawmill & Lumber Com 
pany is. constructing a wharf at its plant at the foot 0: 
East Fortieth Street. The fill will be retained within 
number of old hulls that are being sunk on the site. 


TRADE AT TOLEDO. 

ToLEDO, OnI0, Aug. 10.—Buying in this vicinity con- 
tinues very light and farmers have met with much dis- 
couragement through the wet weather of the last fev 
weeks, This, however, is believed to be a temporary situ 
ation. The rains have almost completely destroyed crop: 
in some sections, while others totally escaped damage. Ohio 
however, has been pretty hard hit and this will, of cours: 
have a certain effect on the lumber market. On the othe: 
hand, factories are opening up everywhere and many mill 
are unable to handle their orders, Railroads are beginnin: 
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t. place orders and this all presages better times for Jumber- 
men, 

Vollowing the marked success of the State compensation 
vw for industrial workers comes the announcement from the 
io State Board of Health that a plan is now being evolved 
to provide for insurance and benefits in all cases of sickness 
of workmen as well as in cases of accident, under the law 
now in foree. ‘The new plan for sickness insurance proposed 
hy the board provides that the burden of expense shall be 
borne by the State, the employer and the employee in fair 
proportions, thus differing distinctly from the compensation 
iaw which compels the employer to bear practically the entire 
hrant of the burden. The plan is meeting with general ap- 
proval among industrial workers. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


BuFFALo, N. Y., Aug. 11.—While still a little behind 
the total for last year to August the July building per- 
mits made such a stride that the year will soon be in 
the lead. The permits for July numbered 413, covering an 
outlay of $1,494,000, as against 398 permits in July last year 
and a cost of $985,000. The list for the first week of August 
includes 109 permits and a total cost of $639,900, as it 
contains the Lehigh Valley station, $380,000, and the addi- 
tion to the Schoellkopf Aniline Chemical Works, $69,000. 

The New York Conservation Commission is making another 
effort to drive the squatters off of timber tracts in the Adi- 
rondack region. A beginning is to be made with a tract of 
».000 aeres at White Face Mountain, just east of the village 
of Lake Placid, which is much better wooded than most 
sections. A former commission dropped the case, but after 
waiting ten years the present commission has taken it up and 
expects to clear up the State’s title. Other title contests 
will follow. A motion to reopen the case at White Face in 
Kssex County was made in special term of the Supreme 
Court at Amsterdam August 4, before Judge Henry V. Borst. 

Yhe Pennsylvania Stave Company is preparing to start up 
its mill at Sheffield in Warren County, Pennsylvania, which 
has been idle several months for want of logs. A good sup- 
ply has now been brought in which will keep the mill run- 
ning a long time and provide work for about fifty men. 

Smith Fassett & Co. are cutting out about 8,000,000 feet 
of spruce at their mill near North Bay in Canada this season. 
A run on lath has just been started. The firm is confident 
of the future and declared that it is not anxious to sell its 
stock at present prices, believing that it will bring enough 
more next year to pay for waiting. 

George B. Montgomery is regularly attending to business, 
having had an artificial foot made to take the place of the 
one amputated after being fired on by a British guard at the 
sermudas last spring. He expects to use the substitute right 
along soon, but of course finds it awkward now. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Robust Building Activity Thought to Be at Hand— 
Rehabilitation of Railroads Means More Buying 
From That Source. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 10.—A consistent gain in the 
volume of lumber moving through the New England 
market from now until snow flies is anticipated by 
many members of the lumber trade. Some close students 
of the situation go so far as to say that the coming three 
months will witness the greatest activity in general build- 
ing construction and industrial development that this section 
of the country has known in a number of years. Despite 
the depressing effect on building operations of the long con- 
tinued wet weather, building contracts for New England 
construction placed during the last week scored a gain of 
more than $1,000,000 over the corresponding week a year ago. 
The value of New England building contracts this year to 
August 4 is now only $3,260,000 behind the 1914 total to 
the same period, and since it was at about this time a year 
ago that the war depression began to be strongly felt: in 
the lumber industry and its ailied activities the 1915 im- 
provement should be most striking from this time on, say 
the members of the lumber trade here. 

Although the heavy rains of the last few weeks put a crimp 
in Boston building activity, the sun is shining again and 
the law of averages seems to indicate that fair weather may 
be counted upon as highly probable for the rest of the 
summer. <A lot of building was deferred in July because of 
the wet weather and this, together with the usual normal 
‘tmount of new construction, will mean an unusually heavy 
amount of building during August in Boston and _ vicinity. 
That building will increase in activity is indicated further 
by the surprising increase in the amount of borrowing on 
construction loans, this activity in the placing of building 
loins always preceding a period of brisk building. 

Notwithstanding last month’s falling off because of adverse 
weather, the present year is far ahead of last year in Boston 
building construction, and it should be noted by the lumber 
trade that this gain is principally in the number of building 
perinits issued and that a great deal of this projected con- 
struction has not yet been started. Up to the first of Au- 
gust a total of 1,397 permits had been taken out by Boston 
builders for all classes of construction, against a total of 
1.076 permits for the same period last year, a gain of about 
30 percent for 1915. In July there were issued 130 permits 
for frame construction in Boston, and 70 permits for brick 
buildings. The decreased total for July, according to well 
informed real estate men, is not due to a lessening in the 
quantity of building. but may be attributed entirely to the 
bad weather, as builders who had made plans to start work 
last month postponed their work until the rains let up. 

One of the striking features about the present and pros- 
pective building activity in New England is the large amount 
of industrial construction. In Boston alone there are a 
score of manufacturing buildings now under way or about 
to be started. 

, improvement in the New England railroad situation con- 
Inues day by day. The committee representing the stock- 
holders of the Boston & Maine leased lines is practically 
y to join with the Boston & Maine trustees in the effort 
to place that important line in a strong position. An assess- 
ment of something less than $50 a share will be levied and 
this will give the system funds to retire its extended time 
hoes and spend more money on new equipment and im- 
provements of its lines. A statement Saturday in the 
Commercial Bulletin showed that the Boston & Maiue reduced 
its deficit for the last fiscal year by $1,710,279 from: the 
previous year and this was accomplished by the new man- 
agement in the face of a falling off in the earnings of 
$1,487,236. During the same period, it is aniiounced, the 
New Haven railroad and its separately operated companies 
toralled $4,805.268.68 in net corporate income. At this 
rate, the New England railroads will be back in the lumber 
Market as heavy buyers as ever before long. 
,, 4 a communication to the mayor in regard to the great 
idvantage of having sprinklers installed, Building Commis- 
Slober Patrick O’Hearn tells of the troubles he has experi- 
enced in having an automatic water sprinkler system in- 
Stoiled in _a building in south Boston that was used as a 
'aciory. He finally prevailed with the owners and auto- 
tie sprinklers were established throughout the factory. In 
less than a month, he-says, a fire broke out in this factory 
‘it 11 o'clock at night, and the flames were extinguished 
by the sprinklers with slight loss. 

Sow that Building Commissioner O’Hearn is advocating 
automatic sprinklers so enthusiastically it is to be hoped 
that his next step will be to discover that water sprinklers 


















protect a building as well as its ‘contents, and that a-build- 
ing may be a better building and no more of a fire hazard 
if its interior is finished with wood than if some patented 
material were used that costs more than wood. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Baneor, Mg., Aug. 10.—The most important economic 
and industrial change of recent years in Maine is the 
substitution by the International Paper Company of oil 
for coal as a fuel in the great mills at Rumford Falls, 
Chisholm, Livermore and Berlin, for which arrangements’ 
now are being made. The oil will be brought in tank barges 
and steamers to South Portland, where the company, having 
the contract to supply the International mills, is erecting 
immense storage tanks. Many millions of gallons of crude 
petroleum will be used anpually by the International com- 
pany, and should the experiment prove successful it is likely 
that other great consumers of fuel in various parts of 
Maine will adopt oil in place of coal. 

William Conners, jr., who has the rafting contract at 
Bangor boom this season, has purchased from Perkins & 
Danforth the tugboat Lthel, which will be used in towing 
the steam mill log rafts from hoom to mill. 

While Maine has had almost continuous rain for a month, 
couditions in Canada have been quite the opposite, accord- 
ing to timber explorers recently returned from the Province 
ef Quebec. It is said by these men that the ground there 
is as dry as dust to the depth of four or five inches, and 
that the farm crops there have suffered as much from lack 
of rain as Maine crops have suffered from an excess of 
moisture. Log drives on Maine rivers have been moving 
along at a lively rate, and there is every prospect that the 
entire cut will reach boom at an early date, whereas on the 
upper St. John, between the Allagash and the St. Francis, 
seven million feet of logs have been hung for several weeks. 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 


Ottawa, ONT., Aug. 10.—Log cutting in the timber 
limits back in the hinterland of Ontario and Quebee for 
1916 has begun and men from Ottowa and district are 
being sent up daily. Despite the fact that the war has 
taken many woodsmen to the front there are plenty of men 
offering themselves to fill their places. The number of men 
to be sent to the bush this year will be considerably less 
than a year ago owing to the slackness of trade during the 
war. 

Whatever fears were realized last week over the effects of 
the drouth and burning sunshine are now allayed. A few 
days ago J. R. Booth determined to shut down about half of 
his mill works becatise of low water, but unfortunately heavy 
rains during the last couple of days have plenteously aug- 
mented the water supply in the Ottawa River. The various 
mills at the Chaudiere and elsewhere on the Ottawa now 
feel that there need not be any more fears of having to 
shut down on account of low water. The exporting mills 
are all pretty active, and during the last few days there 
have heen some interesting rumors in that better selling 
arrangements would be made for foreign business, 

At the summer assizes recently concluded at Parry Sound, 
Ont., two suits were entered against railway companies for 
damage to standing timber from fires caused by sparks from 
locomotives. At the conclusion of the session the grand 
jury of the District Court of Parry Sound took opportunity 
in making its presentment to protest against the negligence 
of the officers appointed for the purpose of preserving for- 
ests from fire in bringing guilty parties to justice. The 
necessity of checking the enormous fire waste of Canada was 
pointed out in a very forcible manner. 

The Dominion Forestry Branch has seven parties in the 
field this summer in various portions of Alberta, Saskatche- 
wan and Manitoba engaged in forest exploration work. 
These parties will determine the timber resources of the 
sections in which they operate and will endeavor to locate 
all large bodies of strictly nonagricultural land in those 
sections in order that such areas may serve their best per- 
manent use to the country by being devoted to the continu- 
ous production of wood crops. 
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FROM NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS. 


Sr. JoHn, N. B., Aug. 9.—The situation in regard to 
the British lumber trade has undergone a notable change 
during the last month. The stocks of spruce at Liverpool 
and Manchester on August 1 were 25, 660 standards, com- 
pared with 21,730 standards a year ago, and the largest at 
this date since 1906. The imports at those two ports this 
season have been 16,940 standards, compared with 7,390 
in the corresponding period last year, while the consumption 
has only been 6,840 standards, compared with 10.980 in the 
like period of 1914. Thus the statistical position is not 
encouraging. 

There is also the fact that vessel owners are now asking 
150 shillings freight, and 142s 6d was paid for a recent 
charter. The grain cargoes will come along in September, 
and the prohibition of the export of coal from Great Britain 
to any ports except those under British control means that 
France, and perhaps other European nations, must get sup- 
plies from the United States, which will require many steam- 
ers huw engaged in lumber traffic to handle the business. 
Hence steamship owners have boosted thcir rates on lumber. 
Meanwhile the price of lumber has not advanced, but is 
tending lower in the overstocked British market, where the 
demand is almost wholly confined to war materials. 

One effect of this general situation will probably be that 
while provincial operators will manufacture the logs they 
have on hand, they will probably carry over considerable of 
the product until next year, and greatly reduce next winter's 
operations in the woods. One of the largest shipping firms 
here says that as yet it is giving no thought to the question 
of lumber purchases for next year. This lends color to the 
suggestion made recently that the provincial Government may 
find it necessary to impose a special tax of some sort next 
year to offset the loss of revenue from stumpage. 

In the ineantime it is worthy of note that the total receipts 
from crown timber lands by the Government this year wil! 
probably run close to $400,000. It is estimated that stump- 
age will be collected on about 285,000,000 feet, compared 
with 270,000,000 feet last year, which yielded $385,624. In 
1915 the receipts were $305,818. This relates only to the cut 
on Government lands, and to get the whole provincial cut 
there must be added large quantities cut on private lands. 

The American market for New Brunswick spruce is still 
very dull, and shipments are small. 


NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 

WINNIPEG, MAN., Aug. 12.—The finest week of the 
summer has just past, and with it the western Canadian 
farmer is assured of a bumper crop. Building operations 
are proceeding at a fair pace, and in connection it is of 
interest to know that the Dominion Government recently 
disposed of $40,000,000 worth of debentures which will ap 
ply to the construction of pubiic works now under erection. 

J. Edworthy, of Pearce & Edworthy, of Peesane, recently 
visited Melfort, Sask. The firm operates lumber yards at 
Star City and Tisdale, Sask., and pianing and sawmills at 
Peesane with a daily cut capacity of 30,000 feet. The cut 
for the present season is being curtailed. The firm has 
purehased the stock of logs belonging to Shaw Bros., at 
Prairie River, east of Peesane, and expects to finish the cut, 
which amounts to 3,500,000 feet, within a few days. 























YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING and CEILING, 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK. 


Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 


CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY, 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
| Northern Sales Offices: —1 Madison Ave., New York City | 
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Long Leaf 


Yellow Pine 
Timber, Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Special facilities for the production 
of large and long Timbers, Deals, 
other Export sizes and car material. 








For our high grade Flooring, Ceil- 
ing, Siding, Finish and other dressed 
stock ,— 


Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan 


Lumber Co., Frorpa: 


FLORIDA. 
Codes—Motek and Telecode. 











The Britton 
Lumber Co. 


Rift Sawn Flooring 
a Specialty. 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


Yellow Pine 


LUMBER 


Telegraph Office: 


LAKEWOOD, FLORIDA. Florala, Ala. 











Rock Creek Lumber Company 


IN FLORIDA’S PINE HEART 


A BRAND NEW 
MODERN SAW MILL 


cutting the best rough dimension that 
money can buy. 


Hampton Springs, Fla. (OntheL.0.P. &G. Ry.) 














J. W. Hyde Company 


—WHOLESALE— 


YELLOW PINE 


Lumber, Ties, Piling | 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 























The Climax Tally Book. 


Designed by a practical inspector who knew what is wanted. 
Substantially bound in sheep with stiff covers and round corners; 
the paper, printing and special ruling are high grade. The Climax 
has 110 pages and when closed is 44x84 inches. Price, postpaid, 
one copy 75 cents; six copies, $4.00; twelve copies, $7.50. 
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G. B. MONTGOMERY, Treasurer. 
L. D. TANNER, Secretary. 





GUY 1. BUELL, Prosident. 
6, L. HUME, Vice-President. 


MONTGOMERY LUMBER Co. 
SUFFOLK, VA. 


Manufacturers of 


Kin Dricb N.C. Pine 


ROUGH OR DRESSED 


Sales Representatives 


L. C. LITCHFIELD, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
W. E. PEARCE, - 81 Hobart St., Rochester, N. Y. 
F. W. CLEVELAND, 1338 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PICKET, HYDE & LANGGANS CO., Johnstown, Pa. 


( ) 
N.C. Fine | 


In Car or Cargo Shipments. 


























Our equipment enables us 
to carry a good stock of 
kiln dried, rough and 
dressed lumber, and we 
have shipping facilities that 
guarantee prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


L ' Norfolk, Virginia. 
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Surry Lumber Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT — 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 


sa 


Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress | 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more. We want 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Bidg., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


rh) NEW YORK OFFICE:— 18 Broadway 






































LEWIS DILL & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


— WHOLESALE — 


YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED 
NORTH CAROLINA 
AND LONG LEAF 














LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 











A. C. Bradish, the well known lumberman of Ottawa, 
Ill., visited Chicago lumbermen this week. 


G. W. Sims, of the G. W. Sims Company, Memphis, 
Tenn., with mills at Proctor, Ark., visited the Chicago 
trade this week. 


J. R. Wall, of the Wall-Spalding Lumber Compuny, 
of Oshkosh, Wis., was a caller at Chicago lumber offices 
a day or two this week. 


W. E. Vogelsang, sales manager of the Turtle Lake 
Lumber Company, of Grand Rapids, Mich., was in Chi- 
eago last Thursday on a brief business trip. 


T. E. Jones, secretary and treasurer of the F. T. Dooley 
Lumber Company, Memphis, Tenn., spent several days 
with his Chicago customers this week. 


L. B. Smith, of Danielson & Pierce, Rhinelander, Wis., 
spent several days in Chicago this week, hobnobbing with 
friends and acquaintances and looking after business. 


E. A. Sterling, manager of the trade extension depart- 
ment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Chicago, left Thursday night for Toledo and Detroit. 


G. H. Holloway, of the Utley-Holloway Company, 
Great Northern Building, Chicago, left for the South last 
Wednesday. While away he visited hardwood mills in 
Tennessee and Arkansas. 


A. H. Ruth, Chicago manager of the G. W. Jones Lum- 
ber Company, of Appleton, Wis., will drive his Haynes 
ear to Appleton, leaving Chicago on Saturday. Mrs. 
Ruth will accompany him. 


Harry H. Heineman, secretary and treasurer of the 
Heineman Lumber Company, of Merrill, Wis., paid Chi- 
eago one of his periodical visits this week, looking after 
business for his concern. 


W. E. Williams, president of the W. E. Williams Com- 
pany, hardwood flooring manufacturer of Traverse City, 
Mich., spent considerable time in Chicago this week on 
business in the interest of his concern. 


George J. Pope, president of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Chicago and vice president of the D. S. Pate 
Lumber Company, Chicago, is spending a few days 
at the Stuart Lumber Company’s mill at Brinson, Ga. 


George W. Hotchkiss, secretary emeritus of the IIli- 
nois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, 
Chicago, is quietly enjoying today with his good wife 
at their home in Evanston, celebrating the fifty-ninth 
anniversary of their marriage. 


Harvey D. Welch, vice president of the E. A. Thornton 
Lumber Company, Chicago, left Friday, August 6, for 
Moravia, N. Y., where he will spend the remainder of 
August, enjoying himself in sailing and in fishing. Mrs. 
Welch and their daughter accompanied him. 


J. S. Brantley, of the C. A. Goodyear Lumber Com- 
pany, McCormick Building, Chicago, who represents the 
Great Southern Lumber Company, of Bogalusa, La., in 
this territory, came back Thursday morning from a busi- 
ness trip to Toledo. He reported having done a very 
satisfactory business. 


R. H. Downman, president of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, of New Orleans, La., is 
expected in Chicago the first of the week to attend a 
meeting of the trade extension committee of that body, 
to be held on Tuesday in the offices of the secretary of 
the organization. 


C. G. Powell, vice president and general manager 
of the Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Company, of South 
Bend, Ind., was in Chicago this week in conference 
with S. H. Fullerton, of East St. Louis, Il., who ran 
down from Charlevoix, Mich., where he is spending his 
vacation, to talk business matters over with Mr. 
Powell. 


F. B. McMullen, of the MecMullen-Powell Lumber 
Company, Chicago, returned Monday after an absence 
of seven weeks. Mr. McMullen went to Italy to bring 
back his wife and daughter, where the latter has been 
attending school. He had some interesting experi- 
ences to tell and reported having had an enjoyable trip 
in crossing the ocean. 


S. G. McClelland, of the Bluefield Hardwood Manufac- 
turing Company, Bluefield, W. Va., was a Chicago visitor 
this week. Mr. McClelland said his company is running 
90 percent of normal and that the demand for low grade 
lumber had been very good, especially for hemlock, much 
of which material had been used in building homes for 
the coal miners of that district. 


A real optimist from the South ‘‘blew’’ into Chicago 
this week in the person of W. B. Archer, superintendent 
of the Great Southern Lumber Company, of Bogalusa, La. 
Mr. Archer is making an extended trip to the central 


West and East, familiarizing himself with conditicns, 
He said the Great Southern’s stocks are low as a general 
thing; that the order files are in good shape and that 
prices are firm at the recent advance. 


Secretary E. E. Hooper, of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, is arranging for a luncheon to he 
held in the association rooms, Lumber Exchange, on 
Tuesday, August 24. Efforts are being made to vet 
a speaker who can tell the lumbermen of Chicago wiiat 
they must do to promote and extend the greater use 
of lumber into the manufacture of boxes. This talk 
will be followed by a full discussion and any lumber- 
man who has any suggestions to make Secretary 
Hooper asks will get in touch with him before the 
meeting. 


Wednesday of this week the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
received an appreciated visit from C. L. Faust, presi- 
dent of the Faust Bros. Lumber Company, of Jackson, 
Miss. Mr. Faust was en route home after spending 
a month’s vacation in the North, where he and Mrs, 
Faust are in the habit of going during the heated 
spell. He said, however, that it was hardly necessary 
to go north to spend the summer, as he understood 
that Jackson, Miss., was an ideal summer resort this 
year and overcoats in the North were desirable to the 
southerner. Mr. Faust is a disciple of Izaak Walton. 
He had a lot of good bass fishing and got one member 
of the finny tribe that weighed four and one-half 
pounds. Mr. and Mrs. Faust left for Jackson Wednes- 
day evening. 


A. P. Goldsmith, general manager of the Radford- 
Portsmouth Veneer Company, Radford, Va., has been 
spending the week in Chicago, in conference with 
H. F. Arnemann, the concern’s agent in this territory. 
On Wednesday evening Mr. Goldsmith and Mr. Arne- 
mann left for manufacturing peints in the Wisconsin 
Valley. Regarding business conditions Mr. Goldsmith 
stated that while trade was much smaller than he 
would like to see, he was thoroughly convinced that 
conditions would improve after the numerous crops 
had been harvested and sent to market.. The natural 
resources of this country, he said, were altogether 
too great to allow for any extended business depres- 
sion, the European war to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. He said as 90,000,000 people in this country have 
to live and will live, there is no reason why business 
should not be back on a normal basis toward fall. 





YARD MANAGERS WILL MEET. 

The tenth annual convention of the yard managers of 
the Wilbur Lumber Company will be held at the Hotel 
Maryland, Milwaukee, Wis., on August 18, 19 and 20. 
This well known line yard company has found these 
annual meetings not only enjoyable but of actual service 
in coérdinating the merchandising policies of its various 
yards and passing along good ideas that may be origi- 
nated at any one point for the common use of all. As 
usual, one day will be spent in a picnic outing at the 
country home of President and Mrs. R. W. Houghton. 





TAKES A STEP UPWARD. 


Most of those who have been familiar with the lumber 
business in the middle West and even beyond that terri- 
tory for the last decade and more have a cheerful recol- 
lection of A. B. (‘‘Kit’’) Carson, general salesman for 
the Flambeau Lumber Company, of Lae du Flambeau, 





A. B. CARSON, HARRISON, IDA:; 
Sales Manager Export Lumber Company. 


Wis., for thirteen years, his special territory in that 
time being Wisconsin and Illinois, with headquarters in 
Milwaukee. Mr. Carson now dates his correspondence 
from Harrison, Idaho, where he has become sales maa; 
ger for the Export Lumber Company, a step upward, 28 
those who are at all familiar with Mr. Carson’s ability 
expect. He has moved his family to Harrison and writes 
that he and the other members of the Carson family 
‘‘like the West immensely.’’ He is right in the heart 
of the celebrated Idaho white pine belt and doubtless 
will make good in it and repeat, if not exceed, his success 
in his former territory in the middle West. 
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A LUMBERMAN WHO HAS PROGRESSED. 


Last week the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN printed an 
article to the effect that Addison Stillwell of the Still- 
well Lumber Company, McCormick Building, Chicago, 
had associated himself with L. O. Crosby, of Canton, 
Miss., and that the Elk Lumber Company (Inc.) had 
been sueceeded by the Stillwell-Crosby Lumber Com- 
pany. This week the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN takes 
pleasure in introducing L. O. Crosby, Mr. Stillwell’s 
associate, to its readers. Mr. Crosby has been in the 
lumber business since 1892. In a recent interview, on 
being asked to give a brief synopsis of his life, he said 
he was born on a farm, February 22, 1869, where he 
remained until he was 22 years of age. Believing that 
he would extend his usefulness and better himself finan- 
cially, he entered the lumber business. From 1892 until 





L. 0. CROSBY, CANTON, MISS. ; 
President of the Stillwell-Crosbhy Lumber Company. 


1894 he did logging, spending 1892 in Louisiana and 
1893 in Mississippi. During this time he was sawing 
and hauling logs and for a part of that period was 
woods superintendent for a lumber concern. 

In 1894 the rural life called Mr. Crosby back and 
he remained on the farm until 1905. He then went 
into the sawmill business in a small way for himself. 
In 1906 he took up the wholesaling end of the business 
in connection with manufacturing. His business steadily 
became larger and he financed one or two small mills, 
taking their entire output. He said that in a few 
months he was handling from 100 to 200 cars a month, 
which he considered pretty good business considering 
that he had had no experience in the selling of lum- 
ber, all his time having been given over to manufac- 
turing. His friends thought he had made a grave 
mistake and criticised him severely. Mr. Crosby kept 
pounding away, however, and by diligent and steady ef- 
fort built up a business of which he was very proud. 
Twelve months from the time he had entered the whole- 
saling game he was selling from 200 to 300 cars a 
month. During the years 1912 and 1913 his business 
ran as high as 700 cars a month. In 1913 he closed 
out the small mills and got into larger operations. At 
the opening of the European war he had just become 
interested in four mills and had them running in good 
shape when things began to look pretty dark. These 
were the mills of the Elk Lumber Company (Inc.)—now 
the Stillwell-Crosby Lumber Company—at Canton, Miss. ; 
the Red Lick Lumber Company, at Red Lick, Miss.; 
the Coney Lumber Company, of. Baxterville, Miss., and 
the Stillwell-Crosby Lumber Company, of Moore, Miss. 
Mr. Crosby said that with his new associate in the man- 
ufacturing end and with the Stillwell Lumber Company 
ot Chicago handling the output of the four mills, he 
could devote all his time to the manufacture of lumber. 
He felt sure that the Stillwell Lumber Company’s cus- 
tomers and his customers would find as much pleasure 
in doing business with the Stillwell-Crosby Lumber 
Company as they had with the Crosby-Bonds Lumber 
Company, a company which he controlled and managed. 








AN INTERESTING NEW ZEALAND VISITOR. 


A representative of the New Zealand lumber indus- 
try, W. MeArthur, managing partner of the Selwyn 
Timber Company (Ltd.), of Mangatapu, New Zealand, 
passed through Chicago this week and called on the 
AMERICAN. LUMBERMAN as his’ only business friend :in 
the city. Mangatapu is the milling town of the com- 
pany in Aukland Province of the North Island. This 
concern euts its own timber, part of which it owns in 
fee and part of which it cuts-under license from the 
Government. It is equipped with planing mills and has 
its own retail yards through Aukland Province. Mr. 
McArthur says that there are three printipal species 
01 wood; by far the most abundant is rimu or red pine, 
which constitutes about 80 percent of the holdings of 
the company and about the same proportion of the 
timber of New Zealand. It is a medium hardwood. 
Another is“a kind of eedar, totara, and still another, 
used for boxes, erating, molding ete., is kahikatea or 
White pine. 

Mr. McArthur is a young man who was born in 
Winnipeg and eighteen years ago went to New Zea- 
land. He ‘says that while business opportunities are 
not so great in that faraway country as in Canada or 
the United States, he has never regretted the change as 
it is a delightful country to live in. His operations 





are in the scenic district of New Zealand; the climate 
is delightful, the temperature never going above 80 or 
below 20 above zero. Asked in regard to labor con- 
ditions, Mr. McArthur shrugged his shoulders; he said 
that as a general thing labor rules the country, though 
just now a farmers’ government is in power. Re- 
ferring to the war, the New Zealanders have absolute 
confidence that the outcome will be in favor of the 
Allies, although the conclusion may be delayed for years. 
They can not admit or conceive of anything but victory 
for Great Britain and its allies. As to business, he 
said it was of course very much depressed though con- 
ditions did not materially differ from what he found 
in western Canada. His concern being located in the 
interior and being a manufacturer of lumber, it is not 
an importer of American or Canadian wood. The 
only importation it makes is of some hardwood 
from Australia. He has noted during his ex- 
perience there that whenever business was dull 
in the United States in lumber, it was also 
dull in New Zealand and vice versa and that, as in this 
country, when business depression sets in, lumber feels 
it first. 

Mr. McArthur estimated the supply of standing tim- 
ber of New Zealand as sufficient to last about seventy- 
five years at the present rate of production. He de- 
clared that New Zealand, located as it is and with the 
growing domestic demand, would never become an im- 
portant lumber exporting country, but it has woods of 
general utility and some of special value, like Kauri 
pine, that meet favor in European markets as hardwoods. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER. 

From August 4 to August 10, inclusive, nine vessels 
brought 3,987,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for distribu- 
tion. The largest individual cargo—777,000 feet—was 
carried by the steamer Robert L. Fryer, from Thessalon, 
Ont. The next largest cargo—635,000 feet—was carried 
by the steamer Charles Horn, from Munising, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

August 4—-Str. N. J. Nessen, Harbor Springs, Mich., 350,- 


600 feet; Str. Sidney O. Neff, Saulte Ste. Marie, Mich., 382,- 
OOO feet. 
August 5—Str. Charles Horn, Munising, Mich., 635,000 
feet. 

August 6—-Str. Philetus Sawyer, Boyne City, Mich., 345,- 
000 fect. 

August 8—Str. Sidney O. Neff, Naubinway, Mich., 373,000 
feet; Str. NV. J. Nessen, Traverse City, Mich., 350,000 feet. 

August. 10—Sch. Delta, Wells. Mich., 400,000 feet; Str. 
Robert L. Fryer, Thessalon, Ont., 777,000 fect: Str. Louis 
Pahlow, Manistique, Mich., 375,000 feet. 


SHOWS FAITH IN WOOD BLOCK PAVING. 


Lumberman Investigator Tells of Its Strides Forward— 
Says Its Use Is a Matter of Education. 





SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 7.—Lewis Schwager, of Schwa- 
ger & Nettleton Mills and Schwager & Nettleton (Inc.), 
manufacturer and wholesaler of Seattle, returned this 
week from several weeks’ absence in the middle West 
visiting the principal lumber centers and looking into 
business, financial and crop conditions. His views of 
the general situation and particularly regarding the use 
of wood block paving, of which he has made a study 
and in which he takes great interest, are as follows: 

I visited the States of Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and North Dakota and everywhere I 
saw bountiful crop prospects in barley, oats, wheat and 





LEWIS SCHWAGER, OF SEATTLE, WASH.: 
An Enthusiast in Wood Block Paving Extension. 


rye. The hay crop was above normal. Corn is three weeks 
behind time but with favorable weather should prove a 
good crop. Pasturage everywhere is good, the ranges in 
the western States are particularly excellent. 

In the lumber line, corporation and railroad business will 
remain quiet until after the war; it might, however, show 
some improvement if our diplomatic relations with Europe 
are favorably settled. The retail trade is normal and it will 
remain about the same until the first of next year, when 
an increased demand should develop. . 

As usual.I made a careful study of wood paving blocks. 
In Chicago I found none other than wood blocks replacing 
other paving materials in the loop district. The same is 
true of the principal traffic streets in Milwaukee. Of course, 
in Minneapolis no other than wood blocks have been used 
in the last ten years, except’in light traffic places where a 
cheaper material would serve. - 4 

"he same conditions prevailed in St. Paul during the last 
six years. 'Today~-the cry in the eastern cities is for the 
durable, noiseless wood: paving block. It’s all a matter 
of education and it is up to the lumbermen to educate the 
people in our own cities and State, 











WE are amply equip- 

ped with planing 
mill facilities to furnish on 
short notice all kinds of 
finish and trim, and guar- 
antee uniform size and 


quality. Large and well 
assorted, thoroughly sea- 
soned stocks are always 
maintained ready for rush 
orders. Try us the next 
time. 

















Goldsboro 
N. C. Pine 


A glance at photo be- 
low, which shows north 
end of the interior of our 
rough shed, bears out our 
statements of good stocks 
on hand from which to fill 
orders promptly. We’re 
anxious to have you try 
us out—not alone on ser- 
vice, but also quality and 
price. Interested? . Write 
us today. 


Telecode Used. 


Johnson & Wimsatt 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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If you’re interested 
in yard stock only, 
try our Rosemary 
Short Leaf Finish, 
Ceiling, Siding, Cas- 
ing and Base. 





Critical 
Inspectors 


blufing at rejecting timbers 
on imaginary defects find 
themselves unpleasantly handi- 
capped when they bump into 


Stillwell 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Timbers 


for these timbers are given the 
most exacting inspection at the 
mill before we apply the '' S#//- 
well’? Iron Clad Guaranty— 
which means we back you to 
the limit on any question re- 
garding grades. 


Send us a 
trial order 


Stillwell 


Lumber Company 


McCormick Building 
CHICAGO 
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Your Trade is 
used to the Best 














/ you are 


Calcasieu 
Capacity 
complete 


Sabine 


justified in sending us 
your orders for 


LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


for we manufacture ours from untapped 


Parish Timber and have a 
of 250,000 feet a day with 
Dry Kiln and Planer facilities. 


Tram Company 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS 








LUMB 


Dressed and 


Wellington & Powel 
ing Mills, Capacity, 





Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. 


N. C. PINE 


Kiln Dried, 
Rough. 


isville R. R. Co.,Windsor, N.C. Edenton Plan- 


W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Bed Slats 
d 


an 


Plastering Lath. 


ER 


100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, N.C., 


Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C.. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 
General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 








Let Us Help You 


ri to keep your stock up to the 
Standard you demand in 


N. C. PINE 


Flooring, Ceiling and Roofers. 


LONG AND 





sHorntar YELLOW PINE 


Car and Cargo Shipments. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc., 


ROUGH AND 
DRESSED. 


Times Dispatch Bldg., 
RICHMOND, VA. 














BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. | 





BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ARKANSAS. Almyra--The National Handle Co. 
remove to Stuttgart. 

Camden—-The Rockwell Manufacturing Co. has _ in- 
creased its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Humnoke—The Richland Lumber Co.’s property will be 
sold under order of court. 

CALIFORNIA. Glendale—The Fox-Woodsum Lumber 
Co. has increased its capital stock from $100,000 to 
$200,000. 

Santa Susana—The Woods Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Peoples’ Lumber Co., which has a pur- 
chasing department at Ventura. 





will 


ILLINOIS. Chicage—The Mount Clare Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. has increased its capital stock from $10,000 to 


$15,000. 

Chicago—Sherman, 
man-Bennett Co. 

Coleta—The Coleta Grain & Lumber Co. has moved its 
general office to Milledgville. 

Hawthorne—The Drexel Sash & Door Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $15,000 to $35,000. 

Hinckley-Paw Paw-Waterman—The Pogue Bros. Lum- 
ber Co. has been succeeded by the Pogue Lumber Co. 

INDIANA. Bedford—Charles W. Lanz has retired from 
the Lanz-Fry Lumber Co. 

Elkhart—W_. O. Jessup has been succeeded by Jessup & 
Brown. 

IOWA. Dysart—The Dysart Lumber Co. is closing out. 

Oran—The Brooks Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
Stanley R. Smith, who has headquarters at Tripoli. 

KANSAS. Girard—The George W. Crawford (Estate) 
is out of business. 

LOUISIANA. Lake Charles—The 
has removed to Bear. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Springfield—Thompson 
have been succeeded by James D. Stow. 

MISSISSIPPI. Canton—The Elks Lumber Co. has 
changed its name to the Stillwell-Crosby Lumber Co. 
and increased its capital stock from $80,000 to $200,000. 

MISSOURI. Osgood—Chalfont & Kent have been suc- 
ceeded by Chalfont & Koon. 

MONTANA. Savage—The Savage Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Pathman Mercantile Co. 

NEW JERSEY. Bridgeton—Harry H. Hankins has 
been succeeded by H. H. Hankins & Bro. 

NEW MEXICO. Carlsbad—The Richards Lumber Co. 
is out of business. 

NEW YORK. Geneva—The Williams Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by W. E. Stubbs & Son. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Dawson—Raymond & Kepler have 
been succeeded by the Thompson Yards, (Inc.), which 
have headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn. 

OHIO. Canal Dover—The Hardesty Manufacturing Co. 
and the A. R. Miller Seating Co. have been taken over 
by the Massillon Chair & Desk Co., of Massillon, which 
will manufacture opera seats and school furniture of 
all kinds. 

OREGON. Lebanon—The Lebanon Lumber Co. has 
increased its capital stock to $250,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Shamokin—Monroe H. Kulp & Co. 
now the Kulp Lumber Co. 

_WISCONSIN. Cumberland—The Cumberland Fruit 
Package Co. has increased its capital stock to $50,000. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA. Decatur—Decatur 30x & Basket Co.. 
authorized capital $7,000: A. D. Jervis, president; W. E. 
Skeggs, vice president; W. F. Boswell, general manager 
and W. A. Bibb, secretary and treasurer. 

ARKANSAS. Texarkana—National Refrigerator & 
Fixture Co., authorized capital $10,000; Moritz Reinolt, 
Robert R. Clough, James Barrett and Jones P. Jones. 

GEORGIA. Savannah—Yaryan Turpentine & Rosin 
Co., authorized capital $1,000,600; Albert Fendig, A. M. 
Way, G. C. Smith and A. H. Bauer. 

Savannah—Seaboard Corporation (to deal in timber, 
timberlands and real estate), authorized capital $250,000; 
Wilber H. Coney, L. M. Williams and V. K. Wright. 

INDIANA. Boston—Boston Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $15,000; O. A. Miller, E. G. Kemper and C. H. 
Schumaker. 

KANSAS. Hartshorne—A. R. Mitchell Lumber Com- 
pany, authorized capital $5,000; Alfred R. Mitchell, May 
A. Mitchell and Samuel W. Mitchell. 

LOUISIANA. Haughton—Johnson-Grayson Lumber Co. 
(Ine.), authorized capital $6,000; Grayson, presi- 
dent; H. H. Johnson. vice president, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager, and Herbert H. Johnson, secretary. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston--J. F. Herne Co., autho- 
rized capital $25,000; J. Franklin Herne, Arthur W. 
Herne and Hiram B. Herne. 

3oston—Samuel C. Hathaway Co. (to 


Smith & Bennett now the Sher- 


Lyons Lumber Co. 


& Stow 








do a general 


building business), authorized capital $20,000: Samuel 
Cc. Hathaway, Walter F. Brownell and Annie H. Hatha- 
Way. 


Fall River—Hardman Railroad Tie Co., authorized cap- 
ital $25,000; George H. Hardman, Frank H. Brundage, 
William H. Brown, Alvin G. Weeks, Daniel Sith and A. 
Roscoe de Beverly. 

Somerville—White Pine Box Co., authorized capital 
$50,000; Walter E. Cooke, E. Barton Chaplin and Rich- 
ard Martimer, jr. 


MICHIGAN. lLansing—Consumers’ Coal & Supply Com- 


pany (to deal in builders’ supplies), authorized capital 
$5,000. 

MINNESOTA. Duluth— Harvey Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $50,000: F. A. Halada, Walter T. 


Wright and Harvey H. Strassburger. 
NEW JERSEY. Camden—Commercial Manufacturing 
Co. (to deal in woodenware), authorized capital $10,000. 


NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Newlotts Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co. (Inc.). authorized canital $2,000; Harry 


Kopolovitz, Rudolph Konin and Ray Feiler. 

Manhattan—Albert L. Poiter (Inc.), (to deal in lum- 
ber ete.), authorized capital $20,000; Albert L. Potter, 
Annie J. Potier and Frank Seggebruch. 

Newton Hook—Columbia Farms Corporation (to deal 
in lumber, etc.), authorized capital $35,000; Howard Van 
Rensselaer, Walter Buck and William A. Collier. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Lenoir—Ethel Chair Co. autho- 
rized capital $100,000; B. L. Stone, L. E. Stone and B. F. 
Williams. 


Wadesboro—Polkton Lumber Co., authorized capital 


$10.000: J. S. H. Clark Lumber Co., William F. Miller 
and Walter Miller. 
OHIO. Cleveland—John C. King Lumber Co.. autho- 


rized capital $10,000; John C. King. J. Mason King, F. 
Cc. King, E. C. Hough and C. B. Bayly. 


Springfield—Ohio Sanitary Floor Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; C. P. Walker, John W. Scott, W. B. ; 
verling, Paul E. Nollen and Della Crandall. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia—Penn Lumber Com. 
pany, authorized capital $10,000; B. F. Hazard, treasurer; 
Walter N. Keating and Reed B. DeHorsey. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Sardinia—Black River Cypress 
Co., authorized capital $25,000; C. B. Goble, president: 
H. W. Hewes, vice president; A. G. Gearheard, secretary 
and L. W. Gilbert, treasurer. : 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Keldron—Keldron 
authorized capital $10,000; N. E. 
Braught. 

TENNESSEE. Morristown—Weller Foarde Co. (to 
manufacture furniture), authorized capital $10,000. 

UTAH. Salt Lake City—National Park Lumber (o. 
has incorporated. 

WASHINGTON. Vancouver—The Vancouver Lumber 
Co. has incorporated with an authorized capital $5,000: 
W. B. Bonekemper, F. C. Boutin and R. C. Sugg. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Henlawson—Lawson Planing Mill 
Co., authorized capital $25,000; W. H. Lawson, John F. 
Ferreil, W. E. Ferrell, C. W. Kelly and B. F. Spradling. 

WISCONSIN. Birnamwood—Sanitary Seat Cover (o., 
authorized capital $25,000; D. W. Van Doren, W. Dailey 
and L. A. Jiranek. 

Green Valley—Green Valley Lumber & Fuel Co., autho- 
rized capital $15,000; A. C. Neufeld, A. F. Kubiak and 
Stanley Goska. 

Plymouth—Plymouth 
capital $45,000. 

Sheboygan—N. J. Braun Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $50,000; N. J. Braun, R. F. Ockenfels and A. M. 


Braun. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Silverdale—Keystone Logying 
& Mercantile Co. (Ltd.), authorized capital $10,000. 


Sie- 


Lumber = (‘o., 
Buckman and J), 


Lumber & Fuel Co., authorized 


Victoria—Crescent Valley Lumber Co. (Ltd.), autho- 
rized capital $25,000. 
MANITOBA. Oak Lake—Lawson Lumber Co., autho- 


rized capital $15,000; Malcolm Leitch, Edgar Renforth 
Lund, Alfred Curtis Lawson, Helen Mabel Lund, Cassie 
Annetta Lawson and Percy Walter Paull. 
ONTARIO. Oshawa—W. J. Trick Co. (Ltd.), autho- 
rized capital $250,000; John F. MacGregor, T. S. H 
stiles, John S. Duggan and others. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ac Blytheville—Joe Meyer will install a saw- 
mill. 
GEORGIA. 
extensive 
acquired. 


IDAHO. Coeur D’Alene—The Rutledge Timber Co. 
will erect a two-band sawmill with an annual capacity 
of 40,000,000 to 50,000,000. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The Southern 
Co. will build a cooperage and warehouse. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—The Hafner Manufacturing Co. 
is Pienning to erect a plant 85 by 120 feet, to cost about 
$20, F 

Springfield—-The Des Meines Sawmill Co., of Des 
Moines, Iowa, will erect a sawmill to manufacture gun 
stocks. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Asheville—John Curry, of Ridg- 
way, Pa., and W. G. Curry, of Brockwayville, Pa., have 
bought 6,000 acres of timber and will install a mill and 
railroad. 

Weldon—The Weldon Lumber Co. will rebuild five dry 
kilms recently burned. 

VIRGINIA. Stuart—The J. D. Blackard Stave & Coop- 
erage Co. will install machinery to manufacture slack 
barrel staves 

WISCONSIN. Marinette—The Brown-Mitcheson Co. 
will erect an electrically operated sawmill. The plant 
will have a capacity of from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 feet 
and will be ready for operation in less than two months. 


NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. Decatur—The Decatur Box & Basket Co. 
has been organized and will engage in the manufacture 
of boxes, baskets, and other products. 

MISSISSIPPI. Jackson—F. R. Alexander recently be- 
gan the wholesale hardwood and yellow pine business. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Carwright—The Slope Lumber Co. 
will open a yard, having headquarters at Alexander. 

Midway—The Fuller-Potter Lumber Co. recently began 
the retail business, having headquarters at New Eng- 
land. 

OKLAHOMA. Woodward—The Gilmore Lumber Co. 
recently began business. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Langeloth—The Tomajho Lumber 
Co. recently began business. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Hammer—The Hammer Lumber 
Co. recently began the lumber and builders’ business. 

TENNESSEE. Jackson—The Henry H. Lesh Lumber 
Co. recently began the wholesale and commission lum- 
ber business. 

Paris—A. P. Jacobs recently 
lumber business. 


TEXAS. Bowie—The Clem Lumber Co. recently _be- 
gan business, having a purchasing department at Dallas. 

Dallas—The J. F. Cobb Lumber Co. recently began the 
wholesale business. 

DeBerry--The T. C. Davis Mill Co. 
business. 


WASHINGTON. Seattle—The North American Lumber 
Co. has opened an office here, with a branch at Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

WISCONSIN. West Allis—The Baldwin Lumber Co. 
recently began the retail business. 


CASUALTIES. 


MISSOURI. Springfield—The yard of the Greene County 
Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire August 9; loss $30,000. 

West Plains—Black walnut sufficient for the manufac- 
ture of 100,000 gunstocks was burned at the Frederick 
W. Haydon sawmill August 6. 

WASHINGTON. Frances—The dry kiln of D. J. Plait 
& Co., operating a shingle mill, was totally destroyed }) 
fire; loss $7,000, which is partly covered by insurance. _ 

Vinlock—August 8 the sawmill of the J. A. Veness 
Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire, together with 1,000.- 
000 feet of lumiber; loss $150,000, which is covered by it- 
surance. The dry kilns and parts of the plant were 
saved. 








Quitman—G. W. Barrington will establish 
sawmills on large timber tract recently 
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| TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 





THE MARKETS 











SAVANNAH, GA., Aug. 10.—Commissioners R. B. Hopkins 
and C. H. Leavy, representing the United States district 
court, have sold the Yaryan Naval Stores Company plant 
at Brunswick at public auction at $100,000, the purchaser 
being the Empire Investment Company. The sale is subject 
to the approval of Judge Speer. 





WILLIAMSON, W. Va., Aug. 11.—Alex. Bishop, trustee of* 


the bankrupt W. A. Harris Lumber Co., will offer the prop- 
erty for sale here September 4. 


(:REENVILLB, FLA., Aug. 10.—D. F. McCullough and E. W. 
Line have been appointed receivers for the J. S. Betts 
Company (Inc.). 


11.—Omaha Furniture Manufactur- 


RALSTON, NEB., Aug. 
petition in bankruptcy. 


ing Company ; 


JASPER, ALA., Aug. 10.—Walker Lumber Company ; peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. 


OBITUARY 














[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,] 
CHARLES T. PATTERSON.—President of the Charles 
T. Patterson Company, a leading machinery house of 
New Orleans, La., died suddenly August 10 at his resi- 
dence in that city. Mr. Patterson was born in Ashland, 
Olio, in 1853 and came to New Orleans twenty-five years 
ago, as manager of the local branch of Henry Disston & 
Sons. In 1898 he organized the company that bears his 
name, of which he has been president ever since. and 
built up an extensive business. He was prominent and 
popular in social as well as business circles. He was a 
member of the Boston, Pickwick and other clubs, and 
of the Exclusive Carnival organizations, and was a Shriner 
and a Knight Templar. 

Mr. Patterson left no children. He is survived by his 
widow, five brothers and two sisters, all of whom reside 
in other cities. Funeral arrangements are delayed to 
await advices from them. 





JOHN W. FIX.—Manager and treasurer of the North 
St. Louis Planing Mill Company, of St. uis, Mo., for 
the last nineteen years John W. Fix died August 2 at 
his residence, 2022 East Fair Avenue. He was 47 years 
of age and had been ill five months, finally succumbing 
to secondary bronchial pneumonia. Mr. Fix was among 
the best known of local millmen, having been associated 
with this business practically all his lifetime. He started 
his career with the Hafner-Lothman Manufacturing Com- 
pany, where he remained until assuming his last charge 
in 1896, which he had ably retained ever since. Retir- 
ing in disposition, inactive in politics or other public 
affairs, other than as a private citizen, his support and 
influence, peaceful and humble in method, won him the 
friendship and respect of many. He is survived by 
his widow, one daughter and a son, P. G. Fix, secretary 
of the North St. Louis Planing Mill Company. 


MRS. SARAH BERINTHA DUDBRIDGE.—Mother of 
Mrs. John Oxenford, of Indianapolis, Ind., Mrs. Sarah 
Berintha Dudbridge, 76 years old, died at her daughter’s 
home, 2322 North Illinois Street, Indianapolis, July 24, 
at the age of 76. She was born in Port Hope, Canada, 
in 1889, removing in 1853 to Lowell, Mich., where she 
was united in marriage to William Lewis Dudbridge in 
1856. The family later resided in Kalamazoo and Mus- 
kegon, Mrs. Dudbridge going to Indianapolis with her 
family in 1888. She was a member of St. Paul’s Episco- 
pal Church and was identified actively with the Parish 
Aid Society and the Sisters of Bethany. She also worked 
diligently for the welfare of the Knickerbacker Home 
for Girls. She is survived by three children, Mrs. Oxen- 
ford, Dr. Alice L. Hobbs and Lewis B. Dudbridge. 


JOHN HOWARD KEELY.—President of the big lumber 
and millwork concern of S. S. Keely & Sons, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., John Howard Keely, died August 4 at his an 

334 Green Lane, Roxborough. Until that time, when he 
w as stricken with apoplexy, he was the active head of 
the concern and was one of the best known men in the 
trade, as well as one of the most prominent business men 
of his section. He was 64 years old and had been in the 
lumber business for forty-five years. He is survived by 
his widow, Mrs. Emma Warren Keely; four sons, 
William A., H. Warren, Frank Oliver and Russell Con- 
well Keely, and three daughters, Miss Jessie C. Keely, 
Mrs. Charles F. Miller and Mrs. Robert R. Hayes. Mr. 
Keely was active in the Masonic order, was an Odd 
Fellow and was an active member of the Twenty-seventh 
Ward Board of Trade. 


CARL CATTERFELD.—A well known lumberman of 
Saginaw, Mich., Carl Catterfeld, died August 8, at the age 
of 85. Mr. Catterfeld was born in Thuringen, Province of 
Saxony, Germany, October 24, 1829, and in ‘1854 married 
Miss Louisa Sengelhaupt. He became familiar with the 
manufacture of lumber in Germany and when he came 
to Saginaw in 1871 he became identified with the A. W. 
Wright Lumber Company and remained with it until its 
husiness was wound up a few years ago. Mr. and Mrs. 
Catterfeld celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of their 
wedding a year ago last June. Mr. Catterfeld’s son, 
— 52 years old, passed away August 9, about twenty- 

four ne after the death of his father. He was engaged 
in stock buying. 





JOHN J. WHITTEN.—Familiarly known to thousands 
of patrons of the Bancroft House as ‘‘Old John’’ John 
J. Whitten died July 29 in Mount Clemens, Mich. He 
was 63 years old and for more than thirty-five years had 
been in the service of the Bancroft House cafe of Sag- 
inaw. In the old lumbering days he was intimate with 
many of the big transactions that figured in the history 
of the Saginaw Valley. 


CHARLES LEE.—One of the best known lumbermen 
on the British Columbia coast, Charles Lee, died recently. 
‘fe was a native of New Brunswick and went to the 
coast about_twenty years ago. He entered the lumber 
»usiness in Vancouver and soon established a reputation. 
fie was an expert lumberman and well and widely 
known. 


MRS. ABBEY DONALDSON.—Mother of C. H. Donald- 
on, Mrs. Abbey Donaldson, died at Rhirelander, Wis.. 
\ugust 9 at the age of 73. C. H. Donaldson is connected 
vith the Mason-Donaldson Lumber Co. _ Mrs. Donaldson 
formerly lived at Grand Rapids, Green Bay, Merrill and 
stevens Point. 


EDGAR G. WILLSON.—President of the Willson Manu- 

‘acturing Company, maker of wooden novelties, at Ap- 
pleton, Wis., died recently of heart failure. His widow 
and two daughters survive him. 


JULIUS J. KOHL, JR.—President, secretary and gen- 

= manager of the Kohbl-Goedde Lumber Co., Belleville, 

Julius J. Koll, jr., died suddenly August 11. He is 
vuneieee by his widow and two daughters. 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 23. 


The outlook for better than average yield of wheat has 
been reflected in the lumber business; particularly is this 
true in respect to the building grades and sizes, which 
are in greater demand than for some months. Railroads 
are said to be gradually increasing their requirements 
and the general factory demand is better than it was. 
The number of building permits being issued weekly in 
Chicago is large and as the majority of these permits 
are for homes there should be a larger consumption of 
lumber from now on. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended Aug- 
ust 7 were 50,010,000 feet, against 51,051,000 feet for 
the corresponding week in 1914. Total receipts from 
January 1 to August 7, 1915, amounted to 1,227,633,000 
feet, a decrease of 159,903,000 feet compared with the 
corresponding period last year. Shipments for the week 
ended August 7 were 21,603,000 feet, an increase of 717,- 
000 feet compared with the corresponding week in 1914. 
Total shipments from January 1 to August 7, 1915, were 
647,620,000 feet, 1,669,000 feet more than was shipped 
from Chicago during the same period in 1914. Shingle 
receipts for the week show a decrease of 247,000 as com- 
pared with the corresponding week in 1914, while total 
receipts from January 1 to August 7, 1915, were less by 
15,947,000 than during the corresponding period of last 
year. Shipments of shingles for the week increased 
4,180,000 compared with the same week last year, while 
total shipments from January 1 to August 7, 1915, were 
48,361,000 more than in the corresponding period of 
1914. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary of the Chicago Board 














of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED AUGUST 7. 

Luinber. Shingles. 
RE re ere er ere 50,010,000 8,628,000 
DE in ao area om. 8 Gk ecsieie eco Voae oS 51,051,000 8,875,000 
WICOTORNG: 655. 62s:sinis sess. e cwre es 1,041,000 247,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO ATGUST 7. 

Lumber. Shingles. 
PRN os crececcucrurcrs ai Heketdorel abaated iets 1,227,633,000 283,854,000 
BER Serocok cv vi aite tpt vale secon iss aS ee 1,387, 536, ,000 299,801,000 
PIGOPCREG: oc ssisscie.vi0re-vce o-ece.ce 159,903,000 15,947,000 

SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED AUGUST 7. 

Lumber. Shingles. 
NU o ear hase va aes tarex es rater @vcuk 21,603,000 7,920,000 
RNR che tcrecrorato-g onaxeceraravave nia. 4iehe 20,886,000 3,740,000 
RNR ooo cseossnac eveveravecatiats 717,000 4,180,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO AUGUST 7. 

ie Lumber. Shingles. 
RMN ya leis wid Peteaieck enero Biels 8% 647,620,000 214,620,000 
ON eo ceases he wHacd Gok laca Gis HrR 645,951,000 166,259 7000 
PADMA 50) o.oo aos sie aa eres. oi ous 1,669,000 48,361,000 

: RECEIPTS BY WATER, 

Week: ended: Auguat 7,:1995 6. <6. ecec cscs 4,101,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended August 11 were: 
CLASs— 








No. Value. 
RR OO 6 5 ka seo alse eisjecon ois a eaiais asi 11 § 7,310 
$ 1,000 and under CH MMNNS oe xcravais endo 101 269,100 
5,000 and under 10,000............ 49 323,800 
10,000 and under 25,000............ 31 446,900 
25, 000 and under 50,000............ 4 156,000 
50, 000 and under 100, RENN a> roves <0: 6c, 6 4 255,000 
Ed T. Bloom, two three-story brick apart- 
ment building SSE GSA ae 1 180,000 
P. J. Craen, ta 3-story brick apartment 
i Re eee 1 150,000 
Board a Béscation, brick addition..... 1 100,000 
PRE  oicta. 0 cratgrere oie ese eid icin lé.s'e ace 203 $1, 881, Eo 
Average valuation for week............ ‘ 9,301 
FOURS PLCVIOME. WOOK. ...05 ccc ccc scee 208 1,65 550 
Average valuation previous week....... dare 7,967 
Totals corresponding week 1914........ 165 1,447,000 
Totals January 1 to August 11, aly ... 4,340 49,101,482 
Totals corresponding period Tie a 5,667 56,615,020 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 6,506 57,695,405 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 5,393 54,820,160 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 5,992 65,864,860 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 7,013 54,545, 585 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 6,135 57,324,645 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 5,614 36, 294" 395 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 5,378 43°592/965 
Totals corresponding period 1906....... 5,358 43,354,162 


NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—This is naturally a dull period in the lumber 
business, but signs point to a more active trade this 
fall. Northern pine manufacturers are entering on a 
publicity campaign, hoping greatly to enhance the de- 
mand for their products. Country yards, however, still 
go slow, not banking much on future business, being 
content to buy for present needs. Prices hold up well. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—A few days of clear, warm weather 
have done wonders to improve the crop outlook and re- 
move feelings of disquiet in business circles. Harvest 
of small grain is now .on and a few days more of dry 
weather will put most of the wheat out of danger from 
rain. Corn is coming along nicely though little of it in 
this latitude will make ripened ears unless frost holds 
off unusually late. City lumber demand is first class 
and pine men are getting their full share of it. Grain 
door demand cleans up much low grade stuff. Country 
yards are not widely in the market but a reasonable 
number buy and the volume of orders is nearly normal. 


New York, N. Y.—Demand is not so narrow but prices 
respond very slowly to the improved outlook. Yards 
earry low supplies and with the backward building sit- 
uation there is not sufficient snap in the demand to 
create a satisfactory situation. Wholesalers lay much 
stress on the fact that yard assortments have been con- 
siderably reduced. 





Buffalo, N: Y¥.—The demand has held up fairly well 
lately, but there is still a lack of snap and not much 
change is expected this month, because of the vacation 
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season. Improvement is looked for next month. The 
outlook for the sale of higher grade lumber is believed 
to be improved, as the steel and pig iron markets are 
stronger and are expected to continue their course of 
improvement. Low grades hold firm. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—A seasonable trade prevails. 
The better grades are not moving with any signs of 
briskness but a fair demand for No. 2, barn and poorer 
grades is considered stronger than for several weeks, 
a diminishing of yard supplies of these items resulting 
in a stiffening of prices. Stock has not been coming 
forward by vessel as briskly as earlier in the season but 
arrangements have been made by most wholesalers. for 
their usual supply for the winter trade, heavier lake 
receipts being in order after August. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—White pine demand has diminished 
during the last week or more but prices are fairly well 
maintained. The weakness, where noted, is for low 
grade stocks. Pattern flasks and other better grades 
are the most firm and an early improvement is looked 
for in volume of buying. 


EASTERN SPRUCE. 


Boston, Mass.—Although some producers think eastern 
spruce moves so well that it is no longer necessary to 
do business on a rock bottom basis, there has been no 
general attempt to mark up the base quotation on di- 
mension. The ordinary quotation is still $23, but it is 
yet possible for a shrewd retail buyer with satisfactory 
credit to supply his wants at a reduction ranging from 
25 to 50 cents. On the other hand, it is encouraging to 
the manufacturers to note that several of their number 
have, within the last few days, refused to book more 
orders from commission houses at less than $23 less 
commission of 5 percent. Several eastern spruce mills 
have recently closed down or changed to other woods, 
so that the production has been considerably reduced. 
With an August spruce market as active as it is today, 
many authorities think a quotation of $24 base is fully 
justified and could be obtained if the manufacturers 
would insist upon it. Demand for random is very fair. 
Current quotations follow, but it should be noted that 
in the range given the higher prices are being insisted 
upon more generally than during July: 2x38, $20 to $20.50; 
2x4, $21 to $21.50; 2x5, 2x6, 2x7, $19.50 to $20.50; 2x8 
$21.50 to $22.50; 2x10, $23 to $23.50; 2x12, $23.50 to $24. 
The board market has shown no improvement. Some 
people offer good spruce random boards 5 inches and 
up wide, 8 feet and up long, at $19, but the majority 
of the manufacturers still quote $19.50 to $20. Matched 
spruce boards also move slowly. All 12-foot matched 
as well as the usual assortment of 10-, 12-, 14-, 16-feet 
lengths have been offered for as little as $21.50, but some 
buyers pay $1 more for well-manufactured boards shipped 
by mills whose product is always satisfactory. 








New York, N. Y.—Quotations are unchanged and while 
spasmodic efforts are made to raise prices, stock is of- 
fered freely enough by the smaller producers to take 
care of the present domestic demand. From Canadian 
sources good export orders are reported booked but the 
demand here lacks vim and spruce is not the important 
item it ought to be. Yards are well supplied and are 
in position to take care of the improved building de- 
mand expected to set in at any time. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—While there does not appear to be 
any special change in the spruce trade, better demand 
from the eastern sections for stocks absorbs the sup- 
ply and generally makes the undertone of the trade more 
satisfactory. There is a better demand for clear spruce 
and low grades are in fairly good demand. Most buying 
in strictly Pittsburgh territory is in small lots. 


WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—A slight increased activity is reported in 
this territory for small poles. The traction and tele- 
phone people are said to be making inquiries and the 
undertone in the trade shows that business is gradually 
increasing. White cedar posts are quiet. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Inquiries for poles especially of 
the medium and short lengths are a feature of the mar- 
ket and it is believed that there will be considerable 
activity in construction and repair work in the rural 
districts this fall. Pole prices, which have been badly 
off, already show an inclination to steady and recover 
to normal quotations. Post business is naturally slow 
during the harvest season but is expected to show im- 
provement again soon. 


HARUDWOODS. 


Chicago.—The volume of business is still considerably 
below normal, but the trade feels that an improvement 
will appear shortly for all kinds of hardwoods. Even 
now prices are showing a better undertone in some di- 
rections and the outlook is regarded by some of the 
conservative as a good deal brighter. Sash and door 
millwork factory demand continues to be the leading 
feature of the market. Furniture and implement con- 
cerns are buying some lumber, but are not reaching 
forward as yet. In the North the upper grades are not 
in excessive supply, although there has been consider- 
able stagnation in the lower grades. It is hoped that 
conditions will improve this fall. In the southern woods 
the call for plain oak is still fair; ash is in steady de- 
mand and the lower grades of gum and cottonwood are 
readily absorbed. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Indications are that a normal fall 
business will come to hardwood wholesalers and that it 
will begin soon to appear. Trade so far is not heavy 
but it averages up well and in the factory line there 
are rumors of increasing activity. Low grade boards 
are in demand for grain doors. Prices are steady with 
an inclination to stiffen on some items in general use, 
and flooring is especially firm. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Hardwood conditions have shown no 
material change and stocks move slowly. Some local 
dealers report an increased demand on some items. 
There is a fairly good demand for the highest grades 
of oak and ash and these two items show a little 
strengthening in price. The furniture people are placing 
some orders for gum. Red oak firsts and seconds are 


also having some sale at prices that are firmer. Bridge 
material also sells fairly well. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Both oak and gum continue to show 
a little more activity in this territory and most dealers 
are fairly well satisfied with the trade they now re- 


ceive. A few still complain that the demand is hardly 
up to expectations. The flooring market is rather er- 
ratic. Oak flooring has made some gains the last ten 


days in volume and there also is a little better «all 
for maple flooring, but the improvement has not been 
sufficient to be reflected in prices. The factory trade 
has not yet shown signs of starting. Buyers look around 
closely for low prices and mills that are short of orders 
make some concessions. Stocks of high grade oak and 
ash are not very large at the mills and prices for those 
items are somewhat better than the prices on low 
grades. 


Memphis, Tenn.—A somewhat broader demand lias 
appeared from domestic sources while export buying has 
been well maintained, particularly in the _ specialties, 
Furniture manufacturers increase their purchases to 
some extent, while there is a good demand from manu- 
facturers of automobiles, wagons and other vehicles. 
Some requirements by the railroads are being filled, but 
these orders as a rule reach manufacturers and dealers 
here indirectly. Hardwood flooring and interior trim 
are also in better request, particularly from Chicago, 
the middle West and Northwest. Box manufacturers 
do an unusually good business and consume large quan- 
tities of low grade cottonwood and gum as well as wil- 
low. Plain white oak is in more active request and plain 
red moves fairly well. The gum situation is about the 
same, with perhaps rather more activity in red. 


Louisville, Ky.—More snap and fewer cancelations 
make the hardwood situation decidedly more satisfac- 
tory to the lumber trade. Consumers are apparently at 
the bottom of their lumber piles, for ordering has be- 
come almost brisk and immediate delivery is the usual 
requirement. With this sort of situation there has been 
no opportunity for cancelations to develop and the elim- 
ination of this obnoxious feature, which has caused 
some trouble heretofore, with the market in a less sat- 
isfactory condition, has Ween one of the silver linings 
of the business cloud. Conditions in most consuming 
lines are improving and this is also having its effect. 
Plain oak sells better, quartered being in only fair de- 
mand. Ash and poplar are selling well, sap poplar being 
particularly good, while boxboards are slow. Chestnut 
is dull. Walnut continues to sell well. Hickory is in 
poor demand at present. 


New York, N. Y.—Buying is done conservatively and 
wholesalers are prepared for a conservative month as 
with the vacation period under way there will be little 
response to efforts to make buyers feel prices have seen 
their lowest. Inquiries are of a good variety and while 
competition is keen the aggregate volume in feet does 
not show up badly when compared with a year ago. 
High grade stocks are in better demand than ,cheaper 
material. Hesitancy by the larger furniture and piano 
factories to anticipate their wants is a disappointing 
feature. The millwork trade is buying and plans for a 
number of good sized apartment houses already in the 
hands of builders together with the official figures indi- 
cate that the fall season will be more active. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Activity is not much improved but the 
call for birch is still insistent. War orders for such woods 
are to be had at any time. There is some 4-inch birch 
here. The demand for quartered oak is good and at good 
prices, but as a rule the prices offered are not as high 
as they should be. One shipper reports a fair run on 
maple, elm and basswood, but gum does not move readily. 
Ash is a better seller than the average. The demand for 
chestnut is light. 


Boston, Mass.—Trading in the hardwoods is restricted 
this week. About the normal amount of hardwood lum- 
ner is taken by the building trades and more or less is 
sold right along for manufacturing purposes, but with 
the furniture and chair trade quiet the market cannot 
absorb enough to keep sellers really contented. Both 
quartered and plain oak move in moderate volume only, 
although there is some inquiry for plain oak flooring. 
Inch firsts and seconds in quartered oak range from $85 
to $89, and plain, from $56 to $60. Birch has been 
rather more active recently, but the quotations remain 
steady at $52 to $54 for inch firsts and seconds in red 
birch, and $42 to $46 for sap birch. Maple is steady at 
$38 to $41 for inch firsts and seconds. Basswood is quiet, 
the price being for the best grade, inch, $43 to $45, 
but the lumber must be quite choice to bring the higher 
figure. 





Baltimore, Md.—The hardwood men, while not report- 
ing any large additions to the volume of business, are 
of the opinion that a steady advance in the direction of 
more remunerative conditions is being made, and that 
the movement is slowly gaining momentum. Hardwood 
men as a Class have little ahead of them, but in the 
end they find that the amount of business done makes 
a fairly good exhibit. Foreign markets absorb stocks 
of hardwoods in moderately large quantities, successive 
months showing gains. 


New Orleans, La.—The export movement last week 
registered a marked gain, discounting for the moment 
at least the predictions of a slump by reason of higher 
ocean rates and scarce steamer room. More than 8,000,- 
000 feet of oak, gum mahogany and ash were cleared 
through New Orleans alone. Continued active inquiry 
is reported for ash and some items of oak and gum 
for export, though the predictions of a decreased move- 
ment when grain and cotton begins to move, have not 
been withdrawn. Interior demand is rated compara- 
tively quiet, though the slight changes noted are in 
the right direction and point to better request during 
the fall months. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Of the hardwood market generally 
the news is not particularly cheering. While there is 
a fair trade movement despite complaints, the stocks 
have been so heavy that demand has not resulted in 
any price improvement, consequently the disappoint- 
ment in some quarters. Manufacturers of mahogany 
report conditions quiet for the season, but with evi- 
dences of a developing inquiry. Cherry, chestnut and 
maple hold their own, while the gums show further im- 
provement in activity but not in prices. Most hard- 
woods used for interior finish find a good demand from 
mills devoted particularly to special contract work. 
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Columbus, Ohio.—There is a fairly steady demand for 
hardwoods. Prices hold up well at former levels, and 
generally speaking the market tone is satisfactory. Ship- 
ments come out promptly all along the line, although 
some complaints of car shortage are heard. Dealers 
puy only for present needs and are not inclined to 
stock up. Some buying is done by factories making 
vehicles. The furniture factories are now in the market 
for small stocks, and retail stocks are not large except 
in a few sections. Quartered and plain oak are both 
fairly active and prices are unchanged. Chestnut is 
still one of the strongest points in the trade. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Inquiries for oak of the better grades 
have given a better showing to this line of hardwood. 
White oak railroad ties have figured in the market along 
with other material. Oak timbers and board stock are 
still plentiful and not more than steady, but without 
loss of value. Chestnut is in better demand and poplar 
shows some early signs of better trading. Low grade 
stock sells easily. Absence of glass making at this 
season has caused a generally quieter tone to the box 
lumber market. 


Ashland, Ky.—The call for oak shows a slow but grad- 
ual increase. No. 1 common commences to move, with 
some calls for No. 2 common. Bill stuff is heavily in- 
quired for and mills with a supply of oak logs have no 
trouble securing orders. 


HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—A little better tone is noted in the hem- 
lock market this week. Country yards are sending in a 
small number of orders, especially for mixed cars. In 
the city there is a gradual strengthening and it is ex- 
pected that as the yellow pine market improves hemlock 
will gain considerably more strength. 


New York, N. Y.—In some respects conditions show 
an improvement but stocks are offered in sizable quan- 
tities and there is little response toward putting prices 
on a more satisfactory basis. Outlying building require- 
ments are small and yards feel comfortable in relying 
upon mills shipping their wants as needed. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The demand is fair, but there is an 
over-supply. Members of the trade say that this wood 
is about the worst hit of any, as so many substitutes are 
on the market, including southern pine and some Pacific 
coast woods. The difficulty is that hemlock comes from 
many directions and there is no understanding as to 
price. Then whenever one shipper fails to sell he 
imagines someone else is cutting the price and tries to 
meet it. 


Boston, Mass.—There has been no improvement dis- 
cernable this week either in demand or prices obtained 
for hemlock lumber. Boards move better than other 
hemlock lines, but inquiry is restricted because of the 
preference shown by many builders for North Carolina 
pine roofers and No. 2 common yellow pine, these latter 
being offered at from $2 to $3 cheaper than the hemlock 
producers care to take. Some eastern hemlock manu- 
facturers refuse to go below $20 for clipped boards, 
planed one side, 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-feet lengths. Con- 
cessions have been made in some quarters, however, 
and strong retail yards have replenished their stocks 
of hemlock boards at prices ranging down to $19.50. 
Dimension excites little interest. Plank is the subject 
of some inquiry all the time, prices being steady at the 
figures last quoted. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—While some buying has been 
done by retailers for fall delivery, dealers state that the 
general trade is securing mixed car lots. Wholesalers 
advance the argument that prices are as low as it is 
possible for them to go to permit remuneration and con- 
sumers have taken the same view of the situation by 
contracting more liberally than during June and July. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The market for hemlock timbers 
continues to improve with the resumption of new build- 
ing operations. Demand is more urgent and prices 
have steadied. Yard supplies are ample and prompt de- 
liveries are made. 


Columbus, Ohio.-—There is a fairly steady demand for 
hemlock in the central part of Ohio. The volume ot 
business is increasing although no advances have been 
recorded in the price list. Taking it all in all the price 
list is influenced by the cheap yellow pine quotations. 
Shipments come out promptly. Dealers’ stocks are not 
large. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—In most hemlock circles, actual stocks 
appear to be scarce and yet prices are somewhat irregu- 
lar as quoted in competitive fields. Pittsburgh prices 
vary from $1.50 to $2 off the list, according to the nature 
of the stocks wanted. In some instances full list has 
been demanded. Eastern markets are taking a fair 
amount of hemiock. The midsummer quiet is what holds 
back a more regular market condition. 





POPLAR. 


Chicago.—Demand for this wood is holding up fairly 
well. Prices on firsts and seconds are steady, with the 
demand slightly better. The common grades are slow. 


Boston, Mass.—Buyers show no disposition to abandon 
their policy of carrying as light stocks as the demands 
of their current business permit and replenishing with 
comparatively small lots just to keep going. But whole- 
sale dealers who have taken the time to carefully review 
their order books for July report that this midsummer 
month compares very favorably with July, 1914. One 
favorable feature of this hand-to-mouth policy is that 
the average buyer is apt to postpone placing his order 
until the last moment, and then is in such urgent need 
of the lumber that he cannot afford to be unduly hyper- 
critical about price. Poplar firsts and seconds, inch, 
are fairly steady at $55 to $61, the nicest yellow poplar 
bringing the higher price. 


Baltimore, Md.—Nothing has occurred in the last week 
to impair the favorable aspect which the poplar trade 
has assumed lately. Not only do domestic buyers show 
greater interest in this wood, but the foreign movement 
keeps up in a way which suggests further expansion in 
that direction. The home market responds rather slowly 


to the trade currents for the better. Big consumers that 
in times of great activity have bought freely now mani- 
fest conservatism. But more interest is shown in the 
offers and the range of prices has gained still further 
in steadiness, so that on the whole poplar is in better 
shape. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The poplar market is more cheer- 
ful, particularly where connections are maintained with 
eastern mills. In a few places there are suggestions of 
more satisfactory prices having been obtained from re- 
tailers. Yards here are well supplied for the local de- 
mand of the high grades taken for millwork, but the 
rough grades for heavy packing material runs quite 
close to delivery demand. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for poplar is fairly active 
in central Ohio territory. Prices are steady at former 
levels. The lower grades are in better demand and in 
fact ali grades are selling uniformly. Shipments come 
out promptly. Dealers’ stocks are only light and with 
building operations active there is a good demand from 
that source anticipated. 


Ashland, Ky.—High grade poplar moves in all thick- 
nesses. with heavy stock the most sought. No. 1 com- 
mon shows considerable strength with No. 2 common 
in fair demand only. Box lumber moves well and dry 
stocks are not heavy. Poplar lath are in big demand. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago.—While conditions have not improved much 
over last week there seems to be a little better feeling 
on the part of some of the wholesalers. Orders are none 
too plentiful, however, and the market is too uncertain 
to make for firm values. Spruce is moving steadily, with 
prices stronger than for fir. 


Seattle, Wash.—Just how weak or how strong the 
market is at this time is problematical. Indications 
point to a scarcity of supplies in several lines and a 
steady demand for yard stock from the middle West. 
Number 2 vertical grain flooring is one of the most, dif- 
ficult items on the list on which to get prompt ship- 
ments. Stocks at mills are broken in many of the stand- 
ard lines. It seems to be the consensus among mill- 
men that the prospects for fall trade will strengthen 
the market and the recent advances of from 50 cents to 
$1.56 a thousand will remain in force. Local demand 
for heavy fir dimension has increased considerably. 
Cargo trade remains quiet, although some shipments 
go forward to Aldska and to the Atlantic coast. The 
best grades of cedar siding remain firm. 


Portiand, Ore.—There is no material change to report 
in the fir market. Mills renort a fair volume of trade 
but at unsatisfactory prices: Spruce clears are still 
in good demand. Demand for red cedar shingles is 
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Lumber Dealers can make a Big Side Profit and Boost your 
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in the sale of cement, the mixer will keep you before your customers as it causes a great deal of talk and advertises 
you as giving service—a point that in many instances counts for more than price. 


Why not write today for Bulletin No. 61-L fully describing the Rex Mixer. 


Chain Belt Company, 724 Park St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ESTABLISHED 1891 


MIXER 


for $275 F.O.B. 
MILWAUKEE, 





REX 


A Few Hints to Lumber Dealers. 


The Rex Mixer is just right for side-walks, curbs, 


gutters, foundations, silos, culverts, etc. Rent this 
mixer for a nominal sum to contractors in your town. 
This is the best investment for increasing your sales on 
the market. From your standpoint besides assisting 
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THE FEDERATION 
OF TRADE PRESS 
ASSOCIATIONS 


—comprises 250 leading trade 
and technical journals. 


—exists for the purpose of de- 
veloping and encouraging 
higher and still higher ethical 
standards in publishing, adver- 
tising and general business 
practice. 


—represents over $40,000,000 
invested capital. 


—reaches through its constit- 
uent publication, millions of 
business men! 

includes in its p 
publishers expending over 
$37,000,000 in salaries and 
wages. 





—desires the individual inter- 
est and co-operation of every 
reader and advertiser. 


—wants YOU to attend its 
annual gathering. 




















— WHETHER YOU ARE A MANUFACTURER. 
ADVERTISING MAN, 
INVITATION IS GIVEN 


10th Annual Convention 


Trade Press Associations 


VERY man engaged in producing, advertising or 
selling merchandise will find much of interest and 
help at the Annual Trade Press Convention. 


WHETHER you come to give of your own experi- 
ence and observation; to gather the ideas of 

bershi others or to exchange yours for theirs—this convention 

will give you big returns on your investment of time. 


HE influence of these conventions is assuredly a 

potent factor in meeting the need of the day for 

greater economy in production and distribution of both 
necessities and Juxuries. 


GATHERING of hundreds of leaders in the great 

economic movement toward incréased efficiency 

in the manufacture, sale and distribution of merchandise 

is bound to be productive of great good and helpfulness. 
You should be there. 


Bartley J. Doyle, Chairman Committee on Arrangements 


THE FEDERATION OF TRADE PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 


John Clyde Oswald, President 
New York 


~) 


SALES MANAGER, 
TO ATTEND 


The 


of the Federation 
of 


The Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 


Philadelphia 
Sept. 7-8-9, 1915 


For additional information write the 
Editor of this Journal), or: 


512 Race Street, Philadelphia 


A. A. Gray, Vice-Pres. Grant Wright, Sec’y-Treas. 
Lhicato Philadelphia 
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This Yellow Strand Powersteel line yarded about 25,000,000 feet. 


One Yellow Strand Power- 
steel Rope Yarded About 
25,000,000 Feet of Logs. 


That is the actual record made by the 
Page Lumber Co., Eagle Gorge, Wash. 


And then their 1% -inch Yellow Strand 


Powersteel was in pretty fair condition! 


The great strength plus the great 
flexibility of Yellow Strand Powersteel 
make exceptional service records fre- 
quent, wherever logging is done. 


Are You Getting Full Dollar 
Value From Your Wire Rope? 


If not, you should write to us, or the 
nearest agent of the Broderick & Bascom 
Rope Co:, and thoroughly post yourself. 


Remember, each wire we use must first 
show a tested tensile strength of 240,000 
to 260,000 pounds to the square inch. 

We have a big factory at Seattle. 
That means quickest shipments of all 
orders to our friends west of the Rocky 
Mountains. 


FREE, to you if you’re a user of 
wire rope — our monthly magazine, 
The Yellow Strand, for a year. Write 
for it and for Catalog No. 70. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 


New York ST. LOUIS Seattle 







































WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
Were awarded highest 


honors Panama-Pacific GRAND adv 4a 
rr 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS 1X9 00” foRcINGs, O21» t20 


tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 


New Edition (6.22. of 
Modern Silage Methods 


ENTIRELY a new book—new 
chapters—tells facts about every 













s.P.F. CARBOLINEUM s.r.r. 


PRESERVES WOOD IN ALL PLACES 
Where Rot Destroys it and not Wear and Tear. 


es. 4 Wp 94 Wall Street, 


NEW YORK 














at uninviting prices, and most mills in this district are 
idle. Logs have shown no change in’ values for some 
time. Everything here seems to hinge on the war. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Inquiry for fir from the middle” West 
yard trade is reported a little better. Some of the miils 
ask 50 cents more for dimension and put some siding 
up a point. On the’ whole the rail trade continues 
fair and most of the big mills say they have been doing 
a fair volume but that there is no money in it. 


Kansas City, M6.—While the volume of fir trade in 
this section has Mot been up to expectations the last 
two weeks the féeling at the mills is strong and prices 
gain despite the light call. It is estimated that only 40 
percent of the Washington mills are in operation and 
those that are closed are not likely to resume until mar- 
ket conditions are better than at present. Recently one 
of the biggest of the fir operators put the price down 
well below the level to stimulate the demand. This firm 
now has more orders than it can handle and is asking 
the help of other mills with the result that a stronger 
feeling is apparent. The firm that made the low prices 
now has pushed prices up from $1 to $3 above the low 
level and takes no more business. Drop siding is in a 
little better demand and mills report that stocks of that 
item are scarce. Stocks of No. 1, 2 and 3 vertical grain 
flooring and No. 4 slash grain also are light. There is 
no weakening in spruce siding prices although the de- 
mand is light. Red cedar siding is very steady at $3 off 
the list. 





Boston, Mass.—The market takes Pacific coast lum- 
ber about as fast as it is offered, and at fairly steady 
prices. If this lumber were brought around through 
the Panama Canal in greater volume and there were 
less trouble about securing bottoms at reasonable freight 
rates the New England market would possibly show 
less firmness than it does at present. Douglas fir di- 
mension lumber brings only 4a shade under the present 
quotations on yellow pine. Quite a little has been sold 
recently to textile and other industries for factory con- 
struction, and the railroads have bought Douglas fir 
ties and bridge timbers. It may be said that this de- 
partment of the lumber market is doing fairly well so 
far as demand and prices are concerned, but the volume 
of transactions is limited by comparatively light of- 
ferings. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Some falling off in fir trade is reported, 
but prices hold rather firm, as stocks do not come in 
freely. In the spruce trade business is quiet. There is 
a growing demand for spruce from‘the aeroplane manu- 
facturers. This important industry uses so much of this 
lumber that prices of good quality stock have increased 
greatly. Red cedar siding holds firm. 


WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Demand for shop lumber and western pine 
is a little better and there seems a slight upward ten- 
dency for factory stock. California sugar and white 
pine are moving steadily at firm prices. 





Kansas City, Mo.—The firmness with which the manu- 
facturers maintain prices on Idaho white pine and Cali- 
fornia pine indicate that they are getting better busi- 
ness from other sections than from this region. The 
factories take little stock of any kind and the yard stock 
demand is slow because of the delay to farm work and 
consequently to building. There is some new call for 
box shooks but that business is largely covered by con- 
tracts which now are being shipped. Many mills are 
still short of narrow widths and dealers find some 
trouble in placing orders for items of that kind. There 
has been no change in prices the last week and no 
pressure to sell is apparent in this market. 





Boston, Mass.—Demand for western pine is steady and 
even, although somewhat restricted. Buying runs mostly 
to mixed car purchases and the sellers offer little in- 
ducement in the way of price concessions to the con- 
sumers to take this lumber in straight car lots. Quota- 
tions on carefully graded stocks of western white pine 
are firm at the following range: uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 
8/4, $100 to $103.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $110.50; 16/4, $120.50; 
selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $90.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $105.50; 
16/4, $115.50; fine common, $4/4; $73.50; 5/4 and 6/4, 
$75.50; 8/4, $77.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $90.50;-16/4, $103.50; 
No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $57.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $65.50; 8/4, $68.50; 
barn boards, d. & m., No. 1, 8-inch, $38.50; 10-inch, 
99.50; No. 2, 8-inch and 10-inch, $34.50. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The trade has been on a steady basis 
this month, but seems likely to run below that of July, as 
shops use less stock. Business holds a little better than 
in some. higher priced woods and prices are called firm. 


REDWOOD. 


San Francisco, Cal.—The redwood market continues 
to be healthy although the volume of shipments is not 
yet up to last year’s record. There are some inquiries 
from Australia and England but the difficulty in secur- 
ing vessels for foreign shipments continues. Production 
is still curtailed considerably at the mills. Domestic 
business continues light, but prices are maintained on 
all grades of redwood lumber. Eastern business is fair 
with rail shippers and there are good inquiries. Red- 
wood ties are quiet on account of lack of tonnage for 
transportation to foreign countries. 








Kansas City, Mo.—The redwood market holds its own 
fairly well despite the fact that dealers expected a dull 
time during July and the early part of August. Straight 
ears of siding have been offered at rather attractive 
prices in some cases, but mills now show little anxiety 
to sell. Demand continues fairly steady. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—Sales last week in the aggregate were 
less than the previous week, the decrease being con- 
fined principally to low grade rough lumber, and some 
dressed items. No. 1, 4/4 edge sold at $23.75 to $25.75; 
No. 2, $21.50 to $22.25; No. 3, $14.75 to $15.50; 4/4 edge 
box, $13 to $13.75; 4/4 edge culls, $10.75 to $11.75; 4/4 
edge red heart, $9.75 to $10.50; 4/4 cull red heart, $7. 
Six-inch box, $13.50 to $14;. 8-inch, $14.75 to $15.50; 10- 
inch, $15.50 to $16; 12-inch, $16.75 to $17.25. Stock sizes 








— 


culls and red heart, $2 to $2.50 per M less than jjox 
prices. No. 1, 5/4 edge, $25.50 to $26.25; box, $13.75 to 
$14.25; No. 1, 6/4 edge, $27.75 to $28.75;, box, $14 to 
$14.50; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $29 to $30; Nos..1 and 2 bark 
strips, $16 to $16.50; box bark strips, $8.75 to $9.75. No, 
1, 13/16-inch flooring, $25 to $26; No. 2, $22.75 to $24.50: 
No. 3, $18.25 to $19.50; No. 4, $11.50 to $12.50. No. 1. 
%-inch ceiling, $15.50 to $16.25; No. 2, $14.50 to $15.25: 
No. 3, $11.75 to $12.25; No. 4, $8 to $8.25. No. 1, 7/i6- 
inch ceiling, $16.50 to $17.50; No. 2, $15.75 to $16.25: No. 
3, $12.50 to $13.25; No. 4, $8.50 to $9.25; No. 1, 13/16-inch 
partition, $25.75 to $26.75; No. 2, $24.50 to $25.50; No 
$19.50 to $20.50; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip partition, $15.75 
to $20.75. Six-inch roofers, $14.50 to $15; 8-inch, $15 tw, 
$15.50; 10-inch, $15.50 to $16.25; 12-inch, $16.50 to $17.25. 
Lath, $2.90; factory flooring, $16 to $17; North Carolina 
pine sizes, $16 to $17.50. 





Boston, Mass.—The market for North Carolina pine 
is quiet, with wholesale dealers disposed to be ratiier 
conciliatory about prices. Sellers who insist on maij- 
taining their price lists at a range that allows a reu- 
sonable margin of profit secure few orders. Roofers sire 
in good request, compared with the other lines, but 
several of the mills catering to this market seem ratlier 
anxious to move their stocks and take low prices. Within 
the last few days $17.25 has been taken for 6-ineh 
roofers, with some sales at $17.50 and a very few whole- 
sale firms quoting $18 unsuccessfully. For 8-inch, the 
range this week is $18.25 to $18.50. Although demand 
for rough edge has shown no pronounced improvement 
lately quotations have a slightly better tone. Inquiries 
for 4/4 rough edge have not been successful this wee. 
in finding chances to buy at $28, which was taken list 
month for special lots. For this line the present range 
is $28.50 to $29, but there is some business at $30, sup- 
plied by yards that are very particular about the quality 
of their stock. Partition is decidedly dull, but the, quo- 
tation on No. 1, 13/16x3%-inch is steady at $30 to $30.50. 


Baltimore, Md.—Receipts of North Carolina pine have 
been sufficiently free during the last week to prevent 
any considerable reduction of the stocks piled on the 
wharves and there has been little opportunity in thie 
way of strengthening the market, which remains lower 
than is consistent with adequate profits. Demand is far 
better than it was; box makers particularly are in the 
market for stocks to meet the calls for packing cases 
from the fruit and vegetable packers whose season is 
now at its height and who have gotten under way later 
than usual because of the cool weather that has pre- 
vailed. The settlement of strikes also has had a favor- 
able effect upon the shortleaf pine trade, causing some 
large consumers of shooks to resume buying. In addi- 
tion builders have rather more work in hand than be- 
fore so that the requirements of the trade have under- 
gone material expansion. 


New York, N. Y.—Wholesalers are more hopeful for 
the outlook than they have been for several weeks. 
While it is true that prices are low, requirements in 
certain lines have shown a tendency to increase, par- 
ticularly in the box line where inquiries begin to antici- 
pate crop purposes. Retail yards buy little in building 
schedules and the offerings of this class of stock are 
sufficiently large to keep prices at their former level. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A good run of the lower grades of 
shortleaf pine, including 4x4 edge box and culls, besides 
ceiling and Ne. 3 flooring, is reperted. Prices are low 
and the mills run slow. This lumber is not in the export 
market and depends largely on northern trade. Compe- 
tition from longleaf pine is always strong. 


SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—The market is in a little better shape al- 
though there is no great improvement to the demand. 
One of the features is that manufacturers are firm 
holders. Some still sell at concessions, but the larger 
manufacturers are holding for higher prices. Such being 
the case, buyers have not reached that point where they 
are working strenuousiy to buy at current values. 





Kansas City, Mo.—The last week has seen a steady 
although slow strengthening of conditions in southern 
pine. Nearly all orders booked from this territory still 
are for mixed cars and buyers want them delivered in 
a hurry. The right hand side of the list continues most 
active; l-inch and 2-inch items are in the best demand. 
Trade in left hand side items still is light, the orders 
being for small quantities and badly mixed. Mean- 
while the mill stocks, owing to the good demand that 
recently has obtained for car material as well as a fai 
demand for yard stock, are becoming broken and manu- 
facturers insist on getting their price. There is no hes- 
itancy about sending back orders that are not just to 
the liking of the mills. Several concerns have shoved 
up prices on certain items, especially dimension, the 
last week, but the action has not been general. But 
buyers are more willing now to pay the price than was 
the case ten and twenty days ago. The timber and car 
material market is strong with better prices offered 
than ten days ago. 





St. Louis, Mo.—There has been a little better sale of 
yellow pine during the last week. Prices are somewhat 
stronger and while there are a few concessions, they 
are made only by small concerns and on but a few 
items. Railroad demand is a little better and in con- 
sequence there has been a stiffening in prices. There 
is some business coming from the country yards but 
as has been the case for some time past, their orders 
are for small lots and call for quick delivery. 


New Orleans, La.—Today’s reports are rather optimis- 
tic. Demand seems to have held its own in all lines 
while a brisk call is reported for car decking, sills and 
other railroad items, special timbers and other cuttings. 
Orders seem to be more plentiful and mill stocks more 
or less broken. Export trade is hampered to some ex- 
tent by scarcity of steamer room but there is some for- 
eign inquiry and a fair movement, circumstances con- 
sidered. 


New York, N. Y.—While trade is dull there is a bet- 
ter tone to inquiries that come along a little more freely. 
Reports from some large mills show an increase of ship- 
ments as compared -with a month ago and while a 
great deal of this business has been offered for special 
purposes the fact is it has removed pressure from the 
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market and taken care of supplies that unquestionably 
would have been offered at still lower prices. The large 


oniraects booked were taken at low prices but an im- 
provement is noted in the ability of wholesalers to add 

little here and there to former quotations on stock c 
business and still get the order. 


Boston, Mass.—The tone of the quotations on southern 
The | 
Four I 

















ine looks a shade firmer this week, but demand is com- 
paratively quiet. The stronger price situation is ascribed 
io the development of a sentiment among the millmen 
that it is as well to do business at a slight margin of 
profit rather than continue to cut and manufacture this 
excellent lumber on what amounts, practically, to a 
charity basis. It is probably true, as some sellers main- 
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iain, that the abnormally rainy weather of the last ({ (4 
five or six weeks has curtailed the movement of build- 

ing lumber, at least to some extent in New England Wheel ( f 
market. Inquiries for dimension lumber come along a } ( 

little more freely, and yellow pine men are encouraged Tractor ( ( u 7 
to be less conciliatory about prices than they were be- insures 

fore. Flooring quotations also are steadier and the cal! that to % 
is somewhat better. The range this week on 1x4-inch Lumber y 
longleaf and Arkansas flooring is: edge grain A, $36 to Dealers 4 
$39; edge grain B, $33.50 to $36; edge grain C, $24.50 to dshee nse tt «S 
$28; flat grain B and better, $24 to $25.50. Althougn J aki 

there is no particular snap to the demand for the cheaper in making tf 
grades of southern pine boards, quotations continue to deliveries iY 


strengthen. No. 2 common 6-inch now brings $18 to 
$18.50 and 8-inch, $19 to $19.50. There has been a little 
improvement in the volume of trading in partition and 
the strengthening of prices reported last week becomes 
more noticeable. Practically none of the wholesalers 
will now accept less than $25 for B and better %/3\4- 
inch, 
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Buffalo, N. Y.—Buyers hold off on account of the sea- 
son, declaring they will not be interested until next 
month, when business is expected to be better. Stocks 
are added to only as new building work makes it neces- 
sary to replenish them. So much stock is available that 
prices show no advance and some concessions are occa- 
sionally made by the mills. Local building continues on 
an active scale. 
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Baltimore, Md.—The feeling among Georgia pine men 
gradually becomes better, though progress toward more 
' remunerative conditions is slow. The local situation is 
aided by the circumstance that, unlike North Carolina 
pine, the stocks held here are relatively small. No such 
accumulation as keeps the price of shortleaf pine ab- 
normally low, even as compared ‘with other markets, 
affects the longleaf pine market, there being a chance 
for the wood to assert its natural strength. Builders 
inquire for lumber more frequently, and while the quo- 
tations are still rather inadequate and competition active, 
the pressure grows less and there is every reason to 
suppose that the tendency will continue in this direc- 
tion. 





Hich cost delivery of lumber meekly 
| Ae Oe es ee a te oe, re bows today to modern science, for there is 


the mills and especially in the South. The yard trade 


66 ° ” bs : = 
is not especially active but is expected to give a good something new under the sun” which is predestined to have a 
: account of itself shortly. Building activities are still ° ° ° e ld 
iesitating and making the retail dealers doubtful as to place im the sum when the story of its achievements is all told. 
their stock plans. w grade material is quiet. r- 
a ee ee ee Just as the horse gracefully gave way to the motor truck, so both are now 
y shill lite hue ek ; being outdistanced by the Knox Tractor for the hauling of heavy commodi- 
t ncinnati, Ohio.—‘‘Getting better all the time, but 3 = : P . 4 Sn Bical 
: slowly,” is the substance of the replies of yellow pine ties, in any size, weight or shape, units or otherwise, over public ighways. 
men to inquiries about market conditions. August has 
eet ee en Sena Cmte Sh in- Speciall ited to lumber deliveries in that it hauls-and does not carry the load; and can 
prove over July. There is a much broader inquiry, and pecially sul 7 : ae a 
quotations seem less objectionable to buyers. With the therefore be kept on the go constantly without having to wait around the yard for loading. 
opening of new construction work there has been a very And by making deliveries quick, the Knox Tractor also acts as a spur to the yard crew, for 
< hopeful increase of the requirements for dimension ma- 1 h load P d ‘ 7 2 i! d k hie dali 
terial, at slightly higher prices. they 7 earn that loads are required in quick succession in order to keep this delivery 
r North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Market conditions are un- demon nT: 
4 settled, attributed to the fluctuation of prices, which : : ° ® oe : . " 
y han Neen Kee te Ws ak es ke Guiles to It would be impossible to tell you in this limited space all the Knox Tractor is doing to 


unload it at a greater concession than other dealers. 
3uyers are being benefited and they buy only as they 
y need stock and at the best prices obtainable. 


ward cutting down delivery costs. ‘We weren’t able to get more than half the story into our 
last catalog—but if you'll read the half we did get in and want more, we'll send one of our 
transportation engineers to show you in detail how you can profitably use a Knox Tractor. 





1 FT CYPRESS. 


. New Orleans, La.—Local comments indicate no change 
Ss in character or volume of demand. Mixed car orders 





S 

- comprise the bulk of the bookings, with some straight 
t car orders for factory stock. Fair inquiry is noted. 
ry The export movement registers a gain but the export 
- business in cypress is yet comparatively negligible. 
- Prices are called steady but unchanged. 





Chicago.—A more optimistic feeling is noticed in the 
cypress market. Wholesalers expect a large trade in 
September and prices hold steady. The mills are fairly 
well booked with orders and they report that the de- 
tnand for mixed car lots of yard stock is still good. 





Kansas City, Mo.—This is between the seasons for 

cypress. A few mills make slightly lower prices to dis- 

pose of surplus items, but on the whole the market is 

‘ unchanged at the level that has ruled for several months. 

jemand for yard stock is spotted owing to weather 
conditions and the factory demand continues slow. 


St. Louis, Mo.—There is a little more activity reported 
in eypress, but it is not yet as satisfactory as had been 
expected. Buyers are inclined to await developments 
of the crop conditions before placing orders. What or- 
cers come in are small and call for prompt delivery. 
The outlook, however, is encouraging and distributers 
‘ere look for a good fall business. 








New York, N. Y.—Cypress holds steaGy and price 
changes are for the better. Plenty of business is taken 
at what have been rock bottom prices but efforts to 
dd somewhat to former figures are more successful 
and wholesalers are just as anxious about selling ahead 

S retailers are in buying ahead except the larger yards. 
m “Stocks are lower than usual for this time of the year. 


Ask for a copy of the new catalog today and see why 100 foot timbers, 


reor an 


16’ gths, sand, t and coal all look alike to a Knox Tractor. 


Knox Motors Associates, Springfield, Mass. 


4 Boston, Mass.—The select grades of cypress, contain- NEW YORK BRANCH, CHICAGO BRANCH, BOSTON BRANCH, KANSAS CITY BRANCH, PHILADELPHIA BRANCH, 


“ ‘ng a little sap but not unsuited for outside work in 1872 Broadway. 1621 Michigan Ave. 825 Tremont Bldg. 1733 McGee St. 604 Abbott Bidg. 
ir ‘building, enjoy a good demand. Prices look quite firm, 


‘he 4/4 size of this grade brings $40 this week. Some 
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of the current buying is believed to be in preparation 
for the fall building trade, as the heavy rains. of the 
last month undoubtedly curtailed construction of wood 
houses and cypress moved out of retail yards slowly. 
A lot of cypress is being used this season for interior 
work in residential building, much No. 1 shop being sold 
for this purpose. Quotations are firm at the following 
range on this grade: 4/4, $28 to $29; 5/4 and 6/4, $35 
to $36; 8/4, $36.75 to $38.75. The tone of quotations on 
the thicker cypress lumber shows the most strength, 
the 2-inch No. 1 shop, for instance, having advanced 
about $1 for really choice stock. The first and second 
grades of cypress are rather quiet at the following range 
of quotations: 4/4, $45 to $46; 5/4 and 6/4, $46.50 to $48; 
8/4, $49.25 to $50.75; 12/4, $55 to $60. 


Baltimore, Md.—Cypress is on the whole in fair shape, 
with buyers calling for increased quantities of lumber 
and with prices reflecting a firmer and even higher tone. 
The builders call more frequently for cypress while 
the heldings here are not so large as to exert serious 
pressure upon the quotations. Yards still confine them- 
selves to the actual needs of their customers and refrain 
from speculative. buying but the current needs now 
touch a level which serves to impart a measure of firm- 
ness to the market. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The cypress market is rather quiet, but 
there is activity in mixed car lots and business holds up 
as Well as in most other woods. Quick shipment is wanted 
in almost every case. Business has been fair this season, 
though lately showing some tendency to drop off, as 
manufacturers’ wants have in many cases been supplied 
for a time. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Dealers report a slightly heavier 
movement of cypress from the mills and satisfactory 
retail demand and steady prices. In some quarters 
the complaint is that the activity lies in small pur- 
chases for quick deliveries. There has been some ex- 
pansion of demand for suburban and rural consumption. 
Manufacturers of millwork continue good buyers of 
higher grades while the box manufacturers are steady 
consumers of the lower grades, particularly heavy rough. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for cypress is rather active 
when business conditions are considered. Shipments 
come out steadily and concessions off the price list have 
not been increased. Buying by retailers is the best 
feature. Stocks in dealers’ hands are not large. 


SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—The demand for red cedar shingles is still 
small. Prices are still unsettled and not much improve- 
ment is expected until next month. Cars in transit 
are said to be light and with anything like a normal 
demand the outlook would be considered good. White 
cedar shingles are about the same as last reported. 
Lath are in fair request at unchanged prices. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Wholesalers here report the mar- 
ket still inactive and prices showing no improvement. 
3uyers take little interest in the shingle situation and 


apparently look for the present low prices to continue 
indefinitely. Neither do they rush to get stock in before 
the grain movement begins, and some are likely to 
get caught if shingle demand starts up soon after harvest. 


Seattle, Wash.—The market remains at about the for- 
mer level. For the best grades of stars some sellers 
get $1.30 to $1.35, while a few mills have been dumping 
stars on the market at $1.25. Clears sell for $1.60 to 
$1.65 and are in better demand than stars. 


Tacoma, Wash.—There is little change in red cedar 
shingles this week. Brokers ask $1.30 for stars with 
variations each way of from 2% to 5 cents. Clears are 
firmer than stars. Shingle logs hold steady. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There has been a slight further 
improvement in the demand for red cedar shingles the 
last week. Transit cars have been especially affected 
by the freer call. Coast shipments show little change 
although the tendency is toward a little better volume 
of business in that line. The mills all report they are 
well supplied with orders considering the few shingles 
at the mills and they are very firm on their prices. In 
fact all advices received here within the last week are 
to the effect that an advance is looked for at any time. 
The business arriving in this section, however, is not 
heavy enough yet to warrant any increase in prices. 
The generally quoted prices are $1.30, Coast basis, for 
stars and $1.60, mill basis, for clears. That price is 
better maintained than it was two weeks ago. The de- 
mand for lath has been a trifle lighter, but there has 
been no weakening of prices as stocks at the mills still 
are low and it is hard to find cypress lath at any price. 


New Orleans, La.—Cypress lath are as active as ever 
and mill supplies, notwithstanding the long continued 
policy of restricting acceptances to mixed car orders, 
seem to be diminishing. Call for cypress shingles is 
improved in some lines but there probably is over stock 
of some shingle items. No change in prices is reported. 


Boston, Mass.—The movement of shingles out of the 
retail yards has been curtailed by the fact that roofers 
could not lay shingles well in the pouring rain, and on 
the other hand, it is said, the demand for shingles will 
begin to show almost immediate improvement now that 
the sun is shining once more because the attention of 
a number of house owners was drawn by the wet 
weather to the fact that it would be a good idea to 
have their roofs reshingled. For white cedar extras 
the quotations range from $3.45 for very choice brands, 
down to $3.20; for clears the range is $2.70 to $2.80, and 
for second clears, $2.25 to $2.40. The retail yards have 
shown more interest in ‘lath this week, and cautious 
buyers stock up for late summer and early fall business 
as the market begins to look firmer. Manufacturers 
who would accept bids of $4.05 for quick rail deliveries 
of 15,-inch lath now refuse less than $4.10, and some 
quote $4.15. For 1%4-inch the range is $3.60 to $3.65, the 
latter price being more general. Furring is quiet, the 
2-inch bringing $20 to $20.50. Clapboards are in fairly 
good request and prices are as firm as ever. Those 
who have spruce extras to offer secure $54 without 
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Trade Builder 


A machine built especially to help you combat 
the cut-to-order-house fellows who threaten to 
invade every community where dealers won’t 
meet the new demands for lumber cut to size. 
Protect yourself now by installing an 


Eveready 
able Saw Rig 
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It gives you all the advantages of the big planing 
mill at but a fraction of the cost. Being portable 
it can be moved around your yard to the material 
you desire to work— which is an advantage over 
the big mill in that it saves carting lumber back 
and forth. Truly the biggest little money maker 
you can put into your yard, and you will be surprised 
at the variety of work even an inexperienced yard 
hand can do on the Eveready with a few days’ 
practice. 
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Kings. 


by the sale of Kings. 
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Get In on This Money Maker 


Lumber dealers are cashing in on our widespread advertising of King Aerators by 

i We have shown farmers how Kings will increase stock profits—how 
they preserve barn contents—how they keep stock healthy. 
Carpenters and contractors are recommending Kings. Add 


Kings 


to your line and share in these big profits. 
They are known among leading farmers to be efficient ventilating equipment. 
add Kings to your line without interfering with anything you now sell. 
proposition giving you sale with no stock to carry. 


KING VENTILATING CO. 


(Formerly Galvanized Steel Cupola Co.) 


Farmers are demanding 


Kings are designed along scientific lines. 
You can 
Write us for 


Write today. Boost your profits 


130 Cedar St., Owatonna, Minn. 























trouble tor this scarce article, and for clears the price 
is $52 in most transactions. Current offerings of red 
cedar clapboards are rather light and the quotation is 
firmer, good rebutted and redressed stock bringing wu) 
to $18 a thousand feet. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The shingle trade would be fair if the 
prices were not so low. A pretty good amount of build- 
ing is in progress, but the supply of shingles is too largé 
to enable the seller to command any satisfactory price. 
This section sticks to red cedar clears and wants little 
else, finding them as good as the best. Any preference 
for them, though, fails to advance the price. Pacifix 
coast mills make all possible cffort to hold a price, but 
do not succeed very well. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Coast shingles are in fai: 
demand with clears still holding firmer in price than 
18-inch. Stock is none too plentiful and dealers be- 
lieve that advances will soon be in order. White cedars 
have been in better demand lately and lath are in good 
demand at firm quotations. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—A good demand for shingles and 
lath is reported but although sellers consider prices stil! 
too low, buyers will not go much beyond their imme 
diate needs. Red cedar and cypress hold the lead, but 
with no advance in prices. There has been a better- 
ment of the market position of white pine and white 
cedar. With the exception of red cedar, yards are well 
stocked despite the inactivity at the mills. There is 
an active call for lath of all kinds, but the ample sup- 
plies operate to keep prices on an even level. There 
seems to be an unusually liberal supply of cypress lath. 


Columbus, Ohio.—There is a fairly active demand for 
shingles in Columbus and central Ohio although the 
volume of business is not as large as formerly. Prices 
are unchanged from the previous week. Demand for 
lath is fairly active as building operations are progress- 
ing satisfactorily. 





Toledo, Ohio.—Lath are in good demand at fair prices. 
Shingles continue very dull. 


SHOOKS. 


Boston, Mass.—The market for shooks and box boards 
is steady. While demand is not so brisk as it is soon 
expected to be as soon as many of the large New Eng- 
land industries, which are rushed with war orders, get 
their shipments to the Allies well under way, it is quite 
satisfactory for this season. Some manufacturers of 
shooks and producers of box boards begin to entertain 
firmer ideas of the value of their product, as they are 
convinced that mills operating in the New England for- 
ests will not be able to supply the demand for this 
packing and crating of war supplies, and that their 
shorter haul and quicker deliveries will give them the 
advantage when the consumers of this lumber begin to 
look around outside of New England for their urgently 
required supplies. Despite very high ocean freight rates 
demanded by the regular trans-Atlantic liners, some 
shooks go forward to the export market without in- 
terruption, principally to England. <A strong demand 
also is reported from Italy, where quantities of thin 
shook are required for packing fruit, as this country’s 
ordinary supply from Austria, Russia, Norway and Swe- 
den has been cut off by the war. For local consump- 
tion, delivered in Boston, all pine inch round edge box 
boards are bringing $18.50 to $20, and pine and spruce 
mixed about $1 less. All hemlock box boards, inch round 
edge, are offered at $15 to $16, and mixed in with fir and 
spruce $1 more is obtained without trouble. Well man- 
ufactured shooks, 13/16-inch are quoted at $4.50 to $5 
above the prices taken for box boards. 


COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—Gradual firmness is apparent in the prices 
for oil staves. Less plentiful offerings and some in- 
quiries for later deliveries of barrels show the bottom 
has been reached and future trades must be at better 
prices. Coopers generally have allowed their stocks of 
staves to be reduced, and when the demand for barrels 
becomes active prices may advance rapidly. <A few or- 
ders are received for circled oil heading at low prices, 
but the usual active inquiry for kraut, pickle and vine- 
gar barrels and kegs is coming slower this season than 
usual. The cool summer has been disappointing to the 
breweries. Beer staves have been unsalable, although 
offered at 30 percent less than in former years. A few 
cars of whisky staves have been sold around $50 a thou- 
sand delivered. No inquiries are being received for 
gum syrup barrel staves or heading, although prices are 
the lowest for years. Slack stock is showing more life, 
although the lower prices have not stimulated the usual 
amount of trade. A few cars of flour and sugar barrel 
staves have been ordered, mostly of gum, on account 
of its being cheaper than elm. Flour heading at lower 
than former prices is moving slowly; also coiled elm 
hoops. There is no demand for hickory or maple flour 
hoops, although offered at half the former prices. Ash 
butter tub trade has disappointed, as all competition 
and low prices prevented hand shops from getting a 
share in the trade, say A. & H. Gates in their report 
on market conditions. 


ange yg elm flour staves. 











ecccecs coooe 8.25 to 8.75 





2, 28%-inch elm staves, net __ SRAMER SE 4.75 to 5.25 
Ne. a; 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- 
ing, Dr Ol ssa shieGanecdss <s : 06 to .06% 
ee » 17%-inch gum yonenyel per set nomi- ‘ 06 
o : 
mre + “88% - ‘inch ‘gum’ staves. to 7.50 
M. 30-inch gum staves. 





Patent coiled elm hoops, 6- foot, per’ M. E 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 3i4- foot, per M.-.- 8.50 to 9.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M..... 7.50 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M. cccccece §.00 
Half barrel basswood heading, pet. set 
Hickory poeee, peer barrel, per M.......... 400 to 4.50 







"> ee rere cae -70 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12- inch. . pena aus 45 to -50 
Ten-round hoop barrels.........eesseeeeees 46 
Eight patent hoop barrels......... cence seee 46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M...... 45 
Two patent and six hickory et barrels. swe 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop ee 45 
Half barrels, 6-hoop........+..04+ Westses eee. 6 88 
No. 1 white ash butter” tub’ staves ° 11.00 

Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M... 4.75 
White oak, oil staves, per = - 80.00 te 81.00 
Red oak, oil staves, per M........... . 29.00 to 80.00 
Tierce HOOPS ...cccscccccescvccceee sos .. No demand 


Hickory box stra ATS SRR RR feo BURT RB La 11.00 
PERE MIDTIED  o550ska eck nck cecececs setevits aD 0) 5 
Pork barrels ....cccccseeee eocece 90 +t 

Pork barrel, ash ... 


see eeseees . oO . 
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